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Airship Program — 
Here Unaffected | 
By British Poliey 


Admiral Moffett Says Re-| 
stricted Construction, 
Overseas Leaves America 
In Major Dirigible Role 


Expresses His Regret 
At England’s Action 


Navy Department Proceeding 
With Confidence in Building | 
Of Airships, Says Chief of, 


Aeronautics Bureau 


Expressing regret that the British have 
seen fit to restrict their lighter-than-air 
activities to “experimental and develop- 
ment work,” Rear Admiral William A. 
Moffett, the Chief of the Bureau of Aero-| 


nautics, Department of the Navy, declared | 


May 15 that the burden of proving the) 
practicability of airships has fallen on the | 
United States. a 

“The announcement that Great Britain 
would not completely abandon her com- 
mendable lighter-than-air work,” Admiral 
Moffett stated, “is encouraging, though I 
personally regret the British feel it neces- 
sary to restrict their activities. I am glad 
their action is only a postponement and 
not an abandonment. The United States 
now is left to play the major part in 
developing airships for military and naval 
operations.” 

Plans For Operating ‘Akron.’ 

Plans for operating the new 785-foot 
“Akron” with the United States Fleet are 
being drawn up in the Department, Ad- 
miral Moffett disclosed, though detailed 
programs of operations have not been de- 
cided upon. pro 
vide facilities for basing the new dirigi- 
ble at various Pacific Coast points is re- 
ceiving simultaneous attention, he added. 

Destruction in France last Fall of the 
British airship “R-101" was attributed to 
“a substantial loss of gas in very bumpy 
weather,” according to reports of the 
court Of inquiry received in the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. This report declares 
that all three members of the court agree 
on such a view of the causes of the dis- 
aster. 

Regrets British Action 

Admiral Moffett’s statement follows in 

full text: 


“The Chief of Bureau of Aeronautics | 


expressed regret that the British found 
it necessary to restrict activities in rigid 
airships, but stated he was glad to know 
that it is only postponed and not aban- 
doned. He believes it is due very largely 
to financial reasons. That the British be- 
lieve largely in airships is proved by the 
fact that they had the courage and vision 
to build two of 5,000,000 cubic feet, which 
at that time were much larger than any 
airships in the world; that they spent 
much money in erecting handling and 
terminal facilities in India and Egypt, 
also an expensive mooring mast in 
Canada. 
Navy Continues Construction 

All of this was done in spite of the fact 
that they had lost airships and that our 
ship, the 


Angeles” and observation of the opera- 
tion of the “Graf Zeppelin,” the Navy 
Department is proceeding with confidence 
with the construction of airships. The 
“Akron” will be finished and ready for 
flight probably in August, and after trial 
flights will be used for operations with the 


fleet to prove or disprove her usefulness. | 


There are now available on the Pacific 
coast mooring masts at San Diego, Ta- 


coma and Honolulu, and an additional | 
and the} 


stub mast at San Francisco, : 
“Akron” should be able to operate with 
the fleet with facility.” 


To Perfect Moorings 


Perfecting of mooring facilities at the} 


three Pacific coast stations as well as at 
Hawaii is planned by the Department of 
the Navy, it was said at the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, and initial steps to carry out 
this program will be taken as soon as the 
new fiscal year begins July 1. Construc- 
tion of the $5,000,000 base at Sunnyvale, 
Calif., will be started with funds appro- 
priated at last Winter's sessign of Con- 
gress, it was explained. , ; 
Facilities for handling airships are 
available at Honolulu and Fort Lewis, 


Wash., it was explained, while a previ-| 


ously-erected mast at San Diego can_be 
replaced in service when necessary. The 


Department at the last session of Congress | 


9 


{Continued on Page Column 5.) 


Night Air Maneuvers 


In New York Canceled 





Re- 


Potential Hazard Causes 
vision in Plans of Army 


Orders canceling the proposed demon- 
stration of night flying over the City of 
New York May 22 by planes of the Army 
Air Corps have been issued to simplify 
the program and remove possible hazards, 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff of 
the Department of War, announced orally 
May 15. 

While stating that although protests 
against the maneuvers have been received 


from several sections of the country, where 


the planes will put on their demonstra- 
tion, General MacArthur said the aban- 


donment of the New York night raid did | 
not result from pressure from outside | 


sources. 


Stating that “this thing is no Barnum | 
and Bailey,” Genera] MacArthur declared | 


that the change in the original plan for 
the Air Corps coast defense exercises, in- 
volving 672 planes, and requiring two 
weeks, had been effected after conferences 
with Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, the Chief 
of the Air Corps. 

This action was taken partly because 
of the potential hazard when 36 heavy 
bombing planes fly over the metropolitan 
area dropping high candle power flares 
and partly because the program placed too 
heavy a load on the first air division, the | 
general said. 

Asked during a press conference if any 
further changes in the program are con- 


* templated, the Chief of Staff said “I might | 
. Continued on Page & Column 62. is 
re 


A program designed to pro-| 


“Shenandoah” had been lost. 
As a result of the operation of the “Los| 


Abolition of Army Law Is Advoeated | ™r. Wilbur Urges | 


Balloons Advised 


Senator Reed States Blimps 
Are Extravagance in View 


Of Navy Airship Plans 


ENATOR REED (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 

vania, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military ‘Affairs, stated orally 
May 15 at the White House after con- 
ferring with President Hoover on mili- 
tary matters, that the Army might well 
seek economies through the elimination 
of its balloons. 

By leaving to the Navy the major 
responsibility for the development and 
maintenance of lighter-than-air avia- 
tion the War Department could effect a 
saving of at least $2,000,000 annually, 
Senator Reed said. The Senator also 
voiced support of the Administration’s 
program to abolish obsolete Army posts 
in the cause of economy and efficiency. 

“One thing the Army ought to do,” he 
said, “is to get rid of its balloons. They 
have not accomplished anything. The 
Navy is doing it much better. Scott 
Field, Ill., ought to be kept for heavier- 
than-air aviation.” 

Pointing out another possible source 
of economy Senator Reed said that 
the purchase of cargo planes under the 
Army’s five-year plan might be cut 
down. “Commercial aviation has grown 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 





Selective Immigration 
Has Been Effective, 
President Declares 


‘Comments on Report on Re- 
sults of Action Barring 
Foreigners Who Might 
Become Public Charges 


President Hoover on Mav 15 made public 
a letter from Robe Carl White, Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, giving the results of 
the Administration’s action in barring 
aliens who might become public charges 
}as a move to aid in the unemployment 
| Situation showing a substantial decrease 
in the number of alien arrivals. 

The figures showed that the net arriv- 
als were 12,605 per month in the first 
| three months over the 12-month period 
| ending with March, 1931, as compared 
| with a net departure of aliens of 3,551 
| during the last three months. 


In commenting orally upon the figures 


; the President stated that the action in 
| barring aliens likely to become public 
| charges showed ‘a considerable” effect. 

The application of the action, the Presi- 
dent said, made a difference of about 
175,000 persons in the United States look- 
ing for employment in the year since the 
order has been in effect. 

Secretary White's letter to the Presi- 
dent follows in full text: 

My dear Mr. President: In response to 
your request for information as to the 
effect upon our unemployment situation 
of your order restricting immigrants who 
might become public charges, and for in- 
formation upon the removal from the 
country of those found to be unlawfully 
in the United States, I beg to submit the 
following figures and facts. 

During the last three months of which 
our statistics are complete the number of 
arrivals has been a total of 10,815 or 3,605 
per month, as compared with a total of 
56,619, or 18,873 per month, for the similar 
period a year ago. 

The departures, including deportations, 
for the last three 
total of 21,468, or 7,156 per month, as com- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 6.] 


Depression Ascribed 
To Lack of Foresight 


Commissioner Cooper Advises 
More Study of Economics 


The failure on the part of business lead- 
| ers to study their problems scientifically 
and see what lay ahead, is primarily re- 
sponsible for our present economic situa- 
tion, Dr. William John Cooper, United 
| States 
|clared May 15 in an address before the 
International Torch Club Association, in 
Washington. 

“It is true that the world-wide nature 





of the depression makest it impossible to | 


hold American business alome responsible,” 
he said. It is probably true also that we 
err by following some implications of 
natural science teaching when we at- 
tempt to locate a single effective course 
| for social phenonema. Nevertheless, I 
| think it must be conceded that business 
}men have had their eyes too firmly fixed 
| upon the ‘almighty dollar.’” 

| Dr. Cooper’s declaration was made in 
discussing “vision as a prerequisite of 
leadership in education.” The types of 
Americans on whom primarily rests the 
| responsibility for clear vision of the fu- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 





RENTON, N. J., May 15.—The highway 

of the future was visualized today by 
the State Highway Commissioner, Fir- 
man M. Reeves, as a six-lane pavement 
with specially allotted lanes for buses 
and trucks and with highway grade 
crossings replaced by traffic circles, 
clover-leaves, over-passes and under- 
passes. 

The two-way road is “a relic of the 
days when there was no traffic problem,” 
Mr. Reeves said in the course of an 
address before the New Jersey Bankers’ 
Association in convention at Atlantic 
City. 

“The day of the one-way road,” he 
continued, “will come as surely and as 
naturally as the rule of driving to the 
right came into use.” 

There isno doubt, 





months have been a| 


Commissioner of Education, de- | 


Railroads and V 


he said, that by the-+-4Continued om Lage & Golumm td < 


To Bar All Aliens | 


On Federal Wor 


Legislation to Be Sponsored 
| By Representative Bacon, 
of New York, at Next Ses- 
| sion of Congress 


| Action Held in Line 
With Europe’s Policy 





|Preference Given to Citizens 

| On State and Municipal Con- 

| struction, Resume of Laws 
Indicates 


A legislative mandate that hereafter 
American labor shall be given preference 
jover all alien labor in employment by 


| contractors or subcontractors on all classes | 
the 
| United States probably will be enacted by | 


{of Federal construction work in 
the next Congress, Representative Bacon 
| (Rep.), of Westbury, N. Y., predicted in 
}an oral statement May 15. He said he will 
introduce a bill for that purpose, will 
| make every effort to get it passed by Con- 
| gress and that he believes the Department 
'of Labor will approve it. 

Mr. Bacon is a member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations and sponsor 
of the so-called prevailing wage rate bill 


enacted into law at the last session of | 


Congress. Under that measure now in 
force, every Federal Government con- 
|tract with contractors and_ subtractors, 


{engaged in construction or repair of pub- 
lic buildings in the United States, pro- 
| vides they shall pay to the workmen on 
the project the prevailing wage rates in 


| the city, town or village where the build- | 


ings are located. 

He said his proposal at the coming ses- 
sion of Congress, which he will back in 
every way possible, will supplement and 
broaken that legisltaion by a flat require- 
ment that American workmen must be 
employed if available and willing to wokr. 

Refers to Pcalicy Abroad 

He pointed out that such a policy to 
govern every class of Federal construc- 
|tion project is in accord with principles 
laid down and action taken in various 
States and in leading foreign countries 
like Great Britain and France. He said 
foreign governments not only prohibit 
aliens from working on public projects but 
prohibit them form working for private 
persons in the event there is economic de- 
pression and not enough work for their 
own citizens. 


| 
| “Statutes of the various States are not 


unjust in excluding aliens from _ public 
work,” he said, “whether the work be done 


by the State or by contractors when the | 


preference for American labor is measured 
by the attitude of foreign governments 
toward their own citizens and the ex- 
clusion of aliens. Nor is the exclusion of 
aliens from Federal projects unjust or 
contrary to the policy of nations when 
American citizens are not only available 
but willing and 
work.” 


First Duty to Citizens | 


“I believe the first duty of a Govern- 
;}ment,” he added, “is to its own citizens. 
There are various statutes of the United 
States giving preference to American citi- 
zens for employment by the Government 
itself, and there is no sound reason why 
such preference should not extend to the 
|} public works of the United States even 
though the work is performed indirectly 
through the medium of an independent 
}contractor, assuming always that Amer- 
ican citizens are available and qualified 
to work at not exceeding the prevailing 
jrate of wages. 

“It creates discontent when Americans 
j}are willing to work and are unable to 
work because aliens are employed. They 
view it as a case of people who are not 
American citizens taking employment jobs 
which are needed by Americans for sup- 
port of American families and communi- | 
ties.” | 


Laws Give Preference 

Mr. Bacon said that the laws of New 
York in 1921 give preference in State work 
to American citizens, that Pennsylvania 
by statutes enacted in 1920 limits such 
work to citizens of the United States, and 
that California by acts of 1915 and 1921 
|limits to citizens of the United States in 
cases of employment by the State, county 
or city governments. | 

He cited certain States having laws/| 
limiting the right to work on public works 
as follows: 

Arizona, by statutes of 1913, limited to 
citizens or wards or persons who have 
| declared their intentions of the United 
States. 

California: Acts of 1915, ch. 417, amended 
by acts of 1921, ch. 366 (limited to citizens 
|}of the United States in cases of employ- 
ment by the State, county and city govern- 
ment). 


Hawaii: Revised Laws 1925, ch. 172 
(limited to citizens of the United States | 
or persons eligible to become citizens); | 
amended Laws 1925, No. 231. | 

Idaho: Compiled Laws 1919, sec. 2323) 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 


SIX-LANE HIGHWAY FORESEEN 
WITH ONE-WAY TRAFFIC IN 1950 


| 


New Jersey Commissioner, Predicts Express Roads Over 


iaducts in Cities 





| year 1950 express highways will be con- 
structed over railroads, and he further 
suggested that canal beds might well be 
converted into highways for the exclu- 
sive use of trucks, with an upper deck 


for pleasure vehicles. | 
“Additional roads,” he said, “will be | 
built when and where the traffic de- | 
mands. If traffic demands roads run- 
ning parallel to present roads, then such 
parallel roads will be built. Personally, 
I feel that we are apprcaching the age 
of one-way roads and that our future 
development lies in this direction. 
“The two-way road is a relic of days | 
when there was no traffic problem, when 
horses and wagons traveled at such 4 


eager to perform was, 


Stipulated by Hawaii 'Congress Alone Can Remove 


| veloped at these 


| 


More Health Funds | 


Declares Larger Proportion of 
National Income Should Be_ | 
Used in Welfare Work 


(Cte the large expenditure of the 
4 national income annually for “more 
roads, more automobiles, bigger houses, 
more parks, more salaries for bureau- 
crats,” Secretary Ray Lyman Wilbur 
suggested to the Committee on the Cost 
of Medical Care in meeting in Washing- 
ton May 15 that more money couid be 
spent for the protection of health, both 
public and private. An authorized sum- 
mary of the address of Mr. Wilbur fol- 
lows in fifl text: 

It becomes clearer every day that 
the mere handling of the physical side 
of disease is not enough. 

The relationships of the mind to the 
body that harbors disease, or that is 
not functioning properly, is of such a 
determining character that the personal 
and mental reaction of patients to 
physicians, nurses and other attendants 
and to their physical surroundings is 
of vital significance in securing results. 

The present widespread dislocation | 
between need and medical care can be 
largely overcome. Certainly, from a 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] | 


League to Consider 
‘Customs Union of 
Austria and Germany 





|Proposed European Federa- 
| tion and Disarmament 
Also to Come _ Before 


Council at Geneva 


The Austro-German Customs Union, as, 
| well as disarmament and the proposed 
jEuropean Union, will come up before the 
jnext meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations, which convenes in Geneva 
May 18, according to an announcement 
}by the League which has been received 
by the Department of State. 

One of the questions to be decided is 
|whether the General Disarmament Con- 
;ference scheduled for Feb. 2, 1932, shall} 
| be held in Geneva or some other city. | 
The Council has received data regarding | 
hotel accommodations and sizes of dele- 
gations on which to base its decision. | 

The League’s announcement follows in| 
full text: 


re Convene at Geneva 


| The 63d session of the Council will} 
;open at Geneva on May 18. M. Curtius 
(Germany) will be in the chair. 

The provisional agenda includes some 30 | 
| questions, inter alia an examination, on the 
proposal of the British Government, of 
the Austro-German Protocol for the estab- 
lishment of a customs union and the dis- 
cussion of the report of the Commission | 
| of Enquiry for European Union. 

Other points are the follows: 

As regards disarmament and security, 
the Council will consider a report on the 
progress of the preparatory work for the 
Conference which is to open on Feb. 2, 
1932. It will also have before it a report 
from the secretary general on facilities 
afforded by Geneva as regards premises 
for meetings, lodgings, transport, com- 
munications. ete. This report has been 
made with a view to the final choice of 
the seat of the Conference. 

The Council will have to take a decision 
concerning the meeting of the Special 
Commission for the Supervision of the 


Private Manufacture of Arms and the 
Publicity of Arms Manufacture. 
The Committee of Budget Experts, 


which finished its work on Feb. 18, came 
to the conclusion that it was impossible 
to recommend methods of detailed pub- 
licity for each category of material. 
Two Proposals Submitted 

Two proposals have been submitted by 
the German Government: (1) The first | 
concerns the drafting of a standard ques- 
tionnaire on the state of armaments in 
various countries. In this connection the 
;|German Government recalls the replies | 
sent in by Governments to the question- 
|naire of 1923; the British Government has 





|State of armaments should be given on| 
the basis of the table attached to the} 
draft Convention worked out by the Pre-| 
paratory Commission. 

| (2) The other proposal 


concerns the | 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.] 


Atlantic Submarine 


| Station Is Upheld 


Bases, Says Mr. Moses 


Concorp, N. H., May 15.—Any attempt | 
to abolish the Portsmouth Navy Yard} 


“runs counter to the policy adopted by} 
Congress several years ago,” said Senator 
George H. Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- | 
shire, in commenting on the retrench- 
ment policy being considered by President 
Hoover. 

“I have no information on the Presi- 
dent’s purposes concerning the Ports- | 
mouth Navy Yard or on other naval sta- | 
tions on the Atlantic coast,” Senator 
Moses stated orally, “but any attempt to 
abolish the Portsmouth Navy Yard runs 
counter to the policy adopted by Con- | 
gress several years ago, in the formula- 
tion of which I had a part. 

“That policy was to establish one sub- 
marine base on the Atlantic coast and 
one submarine on the Pacific coast, and 
they were established at Portsmouth and 
Mare Island. 

“As a result of this policy we have de- 
two submarine bases 
groups of expert artisans who produce the 
best ships of this type built anywhere in 
the world. In carrying forward this} 
policy and this program, Congress has! 
consistently made appropriations for con- 
struction of submarines in pairs, one to 
be built at Portsmouth and one to be 
built at Mare Island. 

“This policy can not be wiped out by 
mere executive fiat. It requires an act 
of Congress to produce that result, and | 
those of us who are keen about national 
defense will be alert to see that Congr: 
sakes Do such action as is nom hinted 





; Ohio, Illinois, 
| taries, Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, 


| Statement 


|I would favor having 


| Of Mexico, possibly 


Inland Waterways 
Sought Prior to 
Nicaraguan Canal 


Senator Brookhart Asserts 
He Will Oppose Its Con- 
struction Until Mississippi 
Network Is Completed 

Seeks Barge System 
Within Three Years 


iDeclares That Panama Canal 


Has Caused Railways to 
Adopt Rates Prejudicial to 
States in the Interior 
Visualizing barge lines operating not 
only on the Mississippi River but on the 
Missouri and other tribu- 


ranking member of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interoceanic Canals, announced 


; orally May 15 he will oppose construction 


of a Nicaraguan Canal or enlargement of 
the Panama Canal until the Mississippi 
Valley inland waterway system is com- 
pleted. Senator Brookhart made _ this 
in* commenting on President 
Hoover's letter of congratulation to Army 
Engineers engaged in the survey of a Nic- 
araguan route, which he believes carries 
an inference that the President is favor- 
ably impressed with the Nicaraguan 
project. 
Effect on Inland States 

“The Panama Canal has worked a tre- 
mendous disadvantage against all the 
States except those on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts,’ Mr. Brookhart said. “It 


| Kas reduced transportation charges to the 
| coastal 


States and the railroads have 
countered by adopting offsetting rates to 
the interior States. It has discriminated 
against the Mississippi Valley and all the 
inland country. 

“The development of the Mississippi 
Valley system is important to the inter- 
ests of inland States and there should 
be eflicient barge lines all through that 
waterway system. 

“The Government's Inland Waterways 
Corporation barges are now restricted to 
the Mississippi River. I introduced a bill 
at the last session of Congress to extend 
the ‘barge system over the Ohio River. 
I will press such legislation at the com- 
ing session of Congress. It ought to pass. 

“I think the railroads have prevented 


the completion of the various waterway | 


projects in the interior. In view of that 
fact, as a member of the Interoceanic 


| Canals Committee, I will oppose any Nic- 


araguan Canal or the enlargement of 
the present Panama Canal until the Mis- 


| Sissippi Valley projects are completed. All 


these projects were once authorized by 
Congress but have been delayed so long 
that their time limits have expired. 


Canal To Lake Erie 


“If there is another canal built, con- 
necting Lake Erie and the Ohio River 
through Ohio and western Pennsylvania, 
the barge system 
extended also to that canal. 

“The development of the inland water- 
way system from the Lakes to the Gulf 
both from Chicago 
and Lake Erie, the development of the 
Mississippi to St. Paul, the development 
of the Missouri to Montana, together with 
the Ohio River development, and with an 
efficient Federal barge line operating over 
the whole system, would do much to re- 
move the disadvantage and discrimination 
against the interior States and to equalize 
the benefits of the Panama Canal to the 
whole country, instead of restricting 


| those benefits to the coasts. 


Completion in Three Years 

“There has been one of the worst jug- 
glings in railroads rates in all the history 
of the carriers, growing out of the Panama 
Canal and its resulting reduced rates 
between coasts. Every year that goes by 
without completion of improvement of the 
Mississippi Valley and other waterawys 
plays into the hands of the railways and 


injures business men, shippers, farmers 
and others whose interests are vitally 
concerned in the vast inland of the 


United States. 
“The inland waterways of the Middle 
West and Northwest could be completed 


| also Suggested that indications as to the! in three years.” 


Station KNX Defaults Right 
To Use Maximum Power 


The first case in which a station has 
defaulted the right to operate with the 
maximum power of 50,000 watts was re- 
corded by the Federal Radio Commission 
on May 15 when it canceled a construc- 
tion permit for such power held by Sta- 
tion KNX, Los Angeles. 

The station, according to Commission 
records, has held a construction permit to 
increase its power from 5,000 to 50,000 
watts for more than two years. The per- 
mit has been extended at three-month in- 
tervals at the station's request up to this 
time. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY PREPARED 


Leasing of Forests Nation Prepared 


Further Restricted 


President Directs Greater Cur- 
tailment of Cutting in 
Federal Reserves 


RESIDENT HOOVER announced on 

May 15 that he had directed the 
Secretary of Agriculture still further to 
restrict temporarily the leasing of the 
national forests for wood production, 
because of the “manifest overproduction 
of wood products.” 

The announcement was contained in 
a letter addressed by the President to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, which was 
made public at the White House. 

In commenting upon the matter the 
President stated orally that more than 
a year ago he suggested to the Secretary 
of Agriculture that the Bureau of For- 
estry would contribute both to the na- 
tional conservation and at the same time 
to the commercial situation in the wood 
industries if it would make no more 
important leases or at least would cur- 
tail leasing in the national forests. 

In this connection the President an- 
nounced that he had given new direc- 
tions to the Secretary of Agriculture 
narrowing the limitations which had 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 7.1 


Few Strikes Oceur 
| Throughout Country 
During Depression 


None Involved Entire Indus- 
try and Most Were Spo- 
radic, Director of Concil- 

| iation Service Points Otit 


Reflecting the good will that has gen- 
erally characterized the relationship be- 
tween employers and employes during the 
present disturbed state of business, labor 
disputes referred to the Department of 
Labor heve involved few workers compared 
with previous periods of depression. it was 
stated orally May 15 by Hugh L. Ker- 
win, Director of the Conciliation Service 
of the Department. 

There have been no nation-wide trade 
disputes and no cases involving an entire 
industry, the great majority having been 
confined to a single locality or city and 
to one establishment, Mr. Kerwin pointed 
out. About 35 per cent of the cases 
brought before the Conciliation Service 
have been disputes that were handled by 
its representatives ip which settlements 
were. reached with 7 a sfeppetec of work 

The cases referred to the Service, Mr. 
Kerwin pointed out, do not include all 
labor disputes, but only those in which 


the aid of the Labor Department is 
sought. The Department does not, as a 
rule, intervene in any case until it is 
asked to do so. 
Agreement Helpful 

Further information supplied by Mr. 
Kerwin follows: 

One of the major factors contributing 


to the relative scarcity of major disputes 
has been the agreement by both employers 
and labor leaders with President Hoover 
to attempt to maintain wages and con- 
ditions as nearly as possible on a normal 
level. 

While disputes have been somewhat 
more numerous in recent weeks, it should 
be remembered that many agreements 
have been expiring, especially in the 
building trades. And when such is the 
case there is always a certain amount 
of unrest, even in ordinary years 

On the basis of the records of the Con- 
ciliation Service, it appears that workers 
'and the men for whom they work realize 
to a greater degree than ever before 
that differences may be settled amicably 
and without resorting to strikes of far- 
reaching influence, which are an expense 
to all parties concerned and a force work- 
ing toward retardation of normal business 
conditions. 

Some 180 cases were brought to the 
Conciliation Service during the first fow 
months of the present year, compared 
with about 145 for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1930. On May 2 there were 59 
cases pending, 39 of which were strikes 
and 20 controversies. These cases com- 
pare with a total of 66 pending May 1) 
last year, 51 of them being strikes and 
the remainder controversies. In a great 
majority of the cases handled, settle- 
ments were obtained of strikes averted. 

Most of Cases Adjusted 

Out of the approximately 180 cases re-| 
ported to the Service up to the end of | 
April, some 100 were strikes, most of 
which were adjusted. The Service found, 
however, that it could not adjust some 
of them, while others are still pending. 
Last year, for the first four months, there 
were 82 strikes out of the 145 disputes han- 
dled by the Service and a good percentage 
of adjustments. 

In only a few instances have the mem- | 
bers of workers involved in recent dis- 
putes run into the thousands, while cases | 
in which less than 50 and 100 persons 
were affecterl have been fairly frequent. 


FROM OLD-TIME NEWS REELS | 


Office of Education Cooperating With Producer in As- 


sembling Narrative Films for Schools 


[J TE IaATION by educational insti- 
tutions of large quantities of news 
reel film unsatisfactory for commercial 
exhibition purposes is planned under a 
program drafted by the Federal Office 
of Education in cooperation with rep- 
resentatives of a leading motion pic- 
ture corporation, Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, announced orally May 15. 
Consecutive narratives relating to one 
educational topic will be pieced to- 
gether from old films heretofore dis- 
carded by the corporation, Misss Goody- 
koont.; explained. 


Upon the request of the producing 
company, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. William John Cooper, ap- 
pointed a committee to meet in an 
advisory capacity with representatives 
of the company. Miss Goodykoontz 


acted as representative of the Office of 


Education, Alxeady a serics of films 


| 


has been prepared and will be pre- 
sented in the form of an experiment 
with a group of children in Washington 
in a few weeks, Miss Goodykoontz said. 


Additional information made available 
tollows: | 
Miles of stored films on every con- 


ceivable topic photographed in current 
history for many years will be salvaged | 
in this latest educational project. The 
Fox Film Corporation has had more than 
100 teams Out gathering news reels of 


which but a fraction appear on the 
screen. Glenn Griswold, representing 
the company, and E. A. Graff, an edu- 


cator interested in the project, brought 
the plan to the attention of Commis- 
sioner Cooper. 

They presented to the committee a 
general idea of what is being planned. 
For example, the company has films of 
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| Mr. 


| paper money. 


To Join in World 
Silver Conference 


Initiative, However, Should 
Be Taken by Some Other 
Country, Acting Secretary 
Of State Declares 


Department Giving 
Study to Problem 


Senator King Counsels Action 
Of International Scope to 
Restore Purchasing Power 
Lost in the Orient 


If an international conference on silver 
is called the United States is quite pre- 
pared enter it, according to an oral 
statement by the Acting Secretary of 
State, William R. Castle Jr., made in reply 
to inquiries May 15. 

The Departments of State, Commerce 
and the Treasury have been studying the 
silver question for some time, Mr. Castle 
stated 

Questioned as to whether China was go- 
ing to take the initiative in calling a sil- 
ver conference, Mr. Castle said that the 
Department as yet had no communication 
on the subject but had only seen press 
reports to this effect and had received 
this information from persons returning 
from China. 

Others Should Take Lead 

Asked if the silver question is important 
enough to prompt the United States to 
take the initiative in calling a conference, 
Castle declared that the matter is 
one which does not affect the United 
States as deeply as it does some other 
governments and therefore the initiative 
should be taken by others. 

An international agreement to regard 
silver as primary money would help cone 
ditions in the United States as well as in 
countries like China and India, Senator 
King (‘Dem.), of Utah, a member of the 
Senate Committee on Finance stated 
orally May 15. He has advocated that 
President Hoover call a conference of 
foreign governments interested in the 
Subject, with a view to bringing about a 
restoration of the monetary value of sil- 
ver by international agreement. Sena‘or 


to 


Borah ‘Rep.), of Idaho, also has advo- 
cated an international agreement on 
silver. 


Would Mean Stabilization |. 
“An international agreement to rexar® 
silver as primary money would help Stay 
bilize conditions in the United States in™ 


| addition to having a stabilizing effect in 


other countries. It would aid the Nanking 
Government of China. It would stabilize 
conditions in China, increase the pur- 


|chasing power of that country and thus 


increase the exports of this country to 
China and increase employment in both 
countries,” Senator King said. 

“With the stabilization of silver at a 
price which it should have, except for ad- 
verse and unjust legislation by the United 
States and other countries—there would 
be an immediate effect on the industries 
of the United States. Our mines, our 
smelters, our mills would employ tens of 


; thousands of people now unemployed and 


would add to the mining treasures of the 
United States. The railroads of this coun- 
try would be helped, for they would have 
traffic in excess of what they have now. 
There would be demands for our timbers, 
needed in mining operations. A restored 
value of silver thus would revive our lum- 
ber industry, and furnish employment to 
tens of thousands of people in that field. 
It would prevent further falling prices 
and would stimulate all branches of our 
industry. 


World, Not Local Issue 


“Silver is not a local issue but a world 
question There would be a _ reassuring 
effect if silver were stabilized in all coun- 
tries of the world. 

“There are many people throughout the 
world, and I am one of them, who believe 
that the gold supply is wholly inadequate 
to conduct the business of the world and 
that silver is entitled now, and in the 
future, as in the past, to be regarded as 
primary money. For centuries it had a 
ratio of from 12 to 15's to 1 with refer- 
ence to gold. 

“It is apparent that the monetary base 


lof the world should be strengthened and 
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Siam to Sell Silver 
From State Reserve 


Gold to Be Bought With Coins 
Replaced by Currency 


Surplus silver currency which has ac- 
cumulated in the Siamese treasury with 
the increasing use of paper money, is to 
be disposed of and gold or gold exchange 
securities are to be purchased with the 
proceeds, according to the terms of an 
amendment to Siam’s currency act, 
passed by the government, the Commerce 
Department is informed by Acting Com- 
mercial Attache Charles E. Brookhart at 
Bangkok. 

For some time past the silver currency 


} in circulation has been gradually replaced 


with 
show 


paper notes, and the people now 
a pronounced preference for the 
As a result, there has been 
of silver 


a considerable accumulation 


| coins in the treasury, where they are prac- 


tically useless, since it is not intended to 
reissue them. 

The amendment to the Currency Act 
authorizes the Minister of Finance to 


| dispose of this accumulated silver and to 


purchase gold or gold exchange securities 
with the proceeds. Such an operation 
must be carefully transacted in view of 
the sensiiive nature of the world’s silver 
market at this time. 

A statement issued by the Minister of 
Finance regarding the new act, states: 
“The silver market is at present in a 
very sensitive condition, and His Ma- 
jesty’s Government accordingly proposes 
to proceed with caution and deliberation 
when effecting its sales of surplus silver 
so as to avoid undue perturbation in the 
market.”—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce, 
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New Enactments | 


By Legislature of 


Iowa Reviewed 





Governor Turner Calls At-| 
tention to Economy Pro- 
gram Reducing Taxes of | 
State for Biennium 





By Dan W. Turner | 


Governor, State of Iowa 


The Legislature having adjourned, it is| 
my purpose now to briefly review the im- | 
portant bills considered in the 44th Gen- | 
eral Assembly and set forth the facts re- | 
garding the history of this Assembly. 
1 will first outline tne constructive work | 
of the 44th General Assembly. 

The inheritance tax laws were revised 
to increase the annual revenue under this 
act to the amount of $500,000. This is a 
‘good measure. 

Legislation was enacted to control and 
govern the pipe lines that are now com- 
ing into the State and the interests of the | 
people through whose property these lines 
run, were safeguarded and a tax in addi- 
‘tion to the physical property tax amount- | 
ing to approximately $12 a mile was pro- 
vided for in the measure. 

Important conservation laws were passed 
in accordance with the program set out in 
my inaugural address. 

A law was passed making a mandatory | 
reduction of 5 per cent in all tax levies for | 
the years 1931 and 1932. | 

Measures that passed the Legislature 
and were enacted into law include the 
driver's license law, which, if it is strictly 
enforced, will tend to decrease the num- 
ber of accidents on the public highways. 

Senate File 116 places the stock of util- 
‘ities under the Blue Sky Law. 

Another measure of considerable impor- 
tance is the one revising the law as it 
applies to trucks and motor carriers, con- | 
fining the length of a single unit to 33 
feet, and when there is more than one 
unit to 45 feet; width to 8 feet, and pro- 
Niding that the weight shall not exceed | 
4 tons to the wheel. 


Official Mileage Fees 


- A law passed in the interests of econ- 
omy was one reducing mileage fees of all 
public officials, with the exception of sher- 
iffs, from 10 cents to 7 cents per mile. 
“Another bill that passed was one re- 
quiring an audit of the Board of Control 
and the Board of Education. This bill 
was amended in such a way as to take 
most of the value out of it, but it is a 
start in the right direction. 
. Another bill of some importance was 
one permitting banks to open up offices 
in towns and near-by territory that have 
sno banking facilities. 

A resolution in the interests of economy 
provides for the appointment of eight cit- 
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Antilynchin g Bill 


Missouri Legislature 


Bases His Action Upon Fact That No Prowision Is Made for 
Punishment of Sheriff 





JEFFERSON City, Mo., May 15. 
An anti-lynching bill passed by the Leg- 


the punishment of acts of neglect by a} 


of the public mind is not favorable to 
|conviction. This bill would suffer from 


lislature has been vetoed by Governor) the same infirmity, and it would have 
| Henry S. Caulfield because it provided for |0 effect to prevent lynching. 
It is most defective, however, in that | 


izens to act as a commission and report | State or municipal officer but did not in-/ it would punish only the acts or neglects 


to the next Legislature on ways and | 
means of reducing the cost of government. 

Measures were passed in the interests 
of public health and for the purpose of | 
carrying forward the child welfare pro- 
gram. 

The economy program instituted by 
this administration was carried out to the 
extent that there will be a reduction in 
State taxes each year of the ensuing | 


clude those of a county officer such as the 
sheriff. 

The bill provided for imprisonment or 
fine, or both, for any State or municipal 
officer who failed to do his duty in pro- 
tecting a prisoner from a mob, defined in 
the bill as three or more persons banded 
together to harm or remove a prisoner 
from officers. 


The Governor's vgto message follows in 


in appropriations and the largest reduc- | death, but the present statute against 
a - the State tax over the preceding | Murder is not effective to punish lynching 
biennium that has been made by any | because the State is not allowed to take 
Legislature in the last 25 years. The ap- | Change of venue, and prosecution must 
propriations in my judgment could have | be held in the county where the crime 
been cut still further in certain directions; | occurred, and where, usually, the state 
however, this substantial reduction in the - — 
cost of State government will be gratify- 


ing to the taxpayers of the State. Senate Inquiry to Continue 
Early in the session, without precedent | : 
In Bishop Cannon Case 


and as far as I know for the first time | 
in the history of the State, I called to- | 

gether all the heads of the departments} New York, N. Y., May 15—The work 
of mate -_— - a result of —_ saeneuny | remaining to be done in the investigation 
conference he in conjunction with the i ; i 
“appropriation committees of the Legisla- | gy A ee a & ConeERORER 
ture, the economy program was carried | ™ ishop James Cannon Jr. will be 
out. If other taxing districts of the State, | carried on to completion, it was stated 
county, municipality and school district |orally today by Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
will seriously endeavor to place their busi- | North Dakota, Chairman of the Senate 
ness on a retrenchment basis the benefi- | Select Committee investigating senatorial 
cent effect will be felt when the tax- | campaign expenditures, after a conference 


payers come to pay their taxes next year. 


/ Cut in State Taxes 


It is interesting to note that the reduc- | 
tion in State taxes is over 17 per cent, 
while the mandatory provision I men-| 
tioned to take effect in the taxing dis- 
tricts of the State is 5 per cent. | 

In legislation regulating public utilities | 
the Legislature failed of its opportunity, 
although one good bill was passed per- 
mitting cities and towns the right to build 
their own municipal plants and pay for 
Same out of the earnings of the plant, 
but the public utility lobby came in strong | 
after the passage of that bill and seemed 
to have influence enough in the Senate to! 
prevent the passage of the bill which 
would have compelled them to pay taxes 
on their stock, which at present is exempt 
under section 5944 of the Code. 

I will say now, and this statement is 
backed by men who have had the oppor- 
tunity to observe sessions of the Legisla- 
ture for many years, that the lobby main- 
tained by the public utilities, manufac- | 
turers associations and selfish individuals | 
who wished to escape their share of taxes 
was strongly in evidence during the whole 
session of the Legislature and they were 
powerful enough apparently to prevent | 
the passage of the tax measures and other 
legislation in the interests of the people. 

The income tax had been endorsed by 
the people of the State of Iowa by an 
overwhelming majority yet the Senate 
took it upon themselves to defeat this 
legislation that is demanded by the rank 
and file of the people of our State. | 

In addition to the lobby of the organ- | 
ized interests we had in this Legislature, | 
‘working against any measure of genuine 
tax revision, groups of individuals who 
enjoy large incomes and who used every 
method at their disposal to prevent the 
passage of laws which would place the| 
whole tax system on a sound and fair 
basis, that taxes should be paid accord- | 
ing to the ability to pay. 


Road Bond Question 


Toward the end of the session a new 
issue arose without warning when an at- 
tempt was made to fasten on to the pro- 
posed law which was to carry out the 
provisions of the $100,000,000 road bond 
issue an amendment that would have 
added to the present road program 1,800 
miles of mandatory paving. No good rea- 
son can be given for large expansion at 
this time of the present paving program. 
When in the closing hours of the session, | 
without a printed bill, the attempt was) 
made to add a provision making man- 
datory the paving of several hundred 
additional miles, thus adding $50,000,000 
of indebtedness for road purposes, I felt 
it was unfair to the people of Iowa. 

When the majority of the State Senate 
attempted to attach to the Road Bond | 
Enabling Act this provision that would 
have added 1,800 miles of paving to the | 
5,000-mile paved road program, I vetoed 
the bill. It is my opinion that had this 
bill become a law it would have postponed 
the development of farm-to-market roads 
at least 10 years. I stood ready and the, 


l 








with Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 
York, a member of the Committee. 


Senator Nye said the Committee was 
placed in this position due to the action 
of Miss Ada L. Burroughs, treasurer of 
the Virginia “‘Anti-Smith” organization, 


New 


| who declined to testify. 


majority of the House stood ready to go 
forward in good faith with the road pro- 
gram as it has been outlined to the pepole 
during the past two years. It is my be- 
lief that this will be acocmplished and 
in conjunction with that the time 


for secondary roads that will reach farm- 
ing communities of the State so as to give 
the great mass of the people the advan- 
tage of the paved road system by provid- 
ing for some kind of surfacing for the 
secondary roads. Road building will con- 
tinue in Iowa, but I am unalterably op- 
posed to increasing the volume of in- 
debtednesss. 





has | 
come when we should plan a program) 


of a “State or municipal officer” and not 
those of a county officer, such as the 
| sheriff. Under the repeated rulings of our 
Supreme Court, and in the opinion of our 
Attorney General, a sheriff is not a “State 
{or municipal officer” in the language of 
this bill. He is a county officer. Thus the 
| bill omits from its provisions the very of- 
|ficer, the sheriff, upon whose shoulders 
falls almost exclusively the high duty of 
| portecting the prisoner from mob violence. 

The situation would not be aided, but 
would be complicated, and the people 
lulled into a false sense of security by this 
bill becoming a law. 


The crime of lynching is a grave One. 
The present law seems to be inadequate to 
properly cope with it, but the true remedy, 

|in my opinion, lies in the providing of a 
tribunal, outside of the couity, to sum- 
| marily remove the derelict officers. This 
| tribunal may be the Supreme Court or 
the Governor. I urge upon you the en- 
actment of law providing such a remedy. 


| 


‘Reorganization of Cruisers 
| In Fleet Begins in August 
Reorganization of cruisers of the United 


States Fleet, whereby 8-inch gun cruisers 
will be placed with the scouting force in 


| the Atlantic and small 6-inch gun cruisers | 


will operate with the battle force in the 
| Pacific, will be initiated in August, when 
|the “Chicago,” 8-inch gun cruiser origi- 
nally designated as flagship of the Fleet, 
| proceeds from the West coast to the At- 
jlantic coast to become the flagship of 
Vice Admiral George R. Marvell, Com- 
mander Cruisers, Scouting Force. 


The second step in the reorganization 
of cruisers will be inaugurated about Jan. 
19 of next year when Cruiser Division 
Three, with the exception of the “Mil- 
waukee,” will proceed to its new base at 
San Diego, Calif., to form a nucleus 
screening force for battleships of the bat- 
tle force. This 6-inch gun cruiser division 
will receive its first training in this new 
| duty on the cruise of the battle force from 
the San Pedro-San Diego area to Hono- 
lulu and return Feb. 1-March 16. 


| The “Milwaukee” will proceed to join 


Cruiser Division Three upon completion 
of her navy yard overhaul about April 6, 
| 1932.—Issued by the Department of the 
Navy. 
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Four Rind r Masts 
| Evolved in Research 


On Handling Airships, 





Development 
Crawler Completes Pro- 
gram Begun by Navy With 
Building of ‘Shenandoab’ 





Development of the rail-type crawler 
mast for handling rigid airships repre- 
| sents practically the last step in a pro- 
gram of mechanical handling which was 





|ship “Shenandoah,” according to infor- 
| mation just made aavilable at the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Department of the Navy. 
Four types of masts for the anchoring 
of dirigibles now have been evolved—the 
high permanent mast, the permanent stub 
mast, the mobile stub mast, and the 
floating mast, it was said. The remain- 
lene work in connection with completing 
the problem of devising adequate me- 
chanical handling equipment i 
largely of the tasks of perfecting and im- 
proving machinery already in use. 





at the Department follows: 


Comparative features of two different 
types of mobile stub masts, the “crawler” 
and the “rail” varieties, will be deter- 
mined by service tests at the Lakehurst, 
N. J., naval air station, to indicate which 
type will be most suitable for installa- 
tion at the new $5,000,000 naval air sta- 
tion at Sunnyvale, Calif., future home 
of the new 785-foot dirigibles. 

Has Retarded Progress 


The rapid carrying out of the program 
of trying all possible mechanical han- 
aling equipment will contribute undoubt- 
edly to increased use of lighter-than-air 
craft, both in military and commercial 
service. Probably no other single factor 
has been so effective in retarding the de- 
velopment of the airship as the lack of 
adequate and efficient terminal facilities. 
For this reason it is regretted that de- 
velopment of mooring and handling meth- 
ods and equipment, now available in both 
practicable and experimental stages, did 
not proceed in step with airship develop- 
ment itself. 

While the mooring mast was a post-war 
product devised by the British, the United 
States has led the way in developing the 
semiportable, quickly-erected type for use 
| at outlying points, the floating type used 
in operations at sea and the stub type. 

Not only as labor and time savers are 
mechanical handling devices desirable, but 
they also increase the safety of all opera- 
tions involved in landing, mooring and 
housing dirigible airships. While the new 
rail-type mobile mast differs from the 
previously-developed crawler type in ap- 
pearance, the principles of both are iden- 
tical. Tests to be conducted of the rail 
type involve the answering of questions 
about ease of operations, safety of the air- 








housing work. 
Serves as Basis of Landing 

The stub mast of the mobile type, 
whether it moves on crawler wheels or on 
rails, will serve as the basis of landing 
from flight and will be the principal unit 
involved in safe handling of the ship. The 
lower mast, which has a height of 60 to 
80 feet in contrast to the 171-foot per- | 
manent tower, provides easier access to 
the ship, makes repair work simpler and 
less tedious, reduces the number of men 
| required for handling, extends the range 
of conditions under which the ship can be 
handled and is less expensive than the 
permanent mast of greater height. 

The first American mast was of the type 
developed by the British, and it was the 
171-foot tower installed at Lakehurst. 
Subsequently the floating type, the top 
of which is 140 feet above the water line, 
was evolved and installed on the oiler 
“Patoka.” Both the stub and the mobile | 
masts are recent developments. 

‘The old manual methods of handling, | 
fundamental as they are, have been most 
jinstructive and have burned into us the 
principles involved,” says Lieut. Comar. 
|Charles E. Rosendahl, who will command 
|the new dirigible “Akron.” “They will | 
probably always be kept available for | 
emergency or last-resort use, just as hand- 
|Steering equipment is still available on | 
steamers.” | 
| Problem Has Three Phases | 
| The problem involved in providing 
proper airship terminals may be divided 
jinto three phases: Landing the airship 
from flight by means largely mechanical; | 
| Servicing and mooring the ship out safely | 
| under severe as well as good and moderate 
j weather conditions, and housing and un- | 
housing the ship when necessary by means 
jlargely mechanical, 

Since the aitship is a type of carrier 
comparable to an ocean-going vessel, the 
eventual method of operating will not | 
require housing the craft when it is not 
actually in use, Airships should not be 
placed in a hangar any more frequently 
than a vessel is placed in dry dock and 
should be housed only for the same rea- | 
son that a ship is removed from service, | 
for repairs and overhaul. 

The airship of the future will spend 
most of the time, when it is not in opera- 
tion, moored at a mast as a vessel is | 
tied to a pier. Experience gained in| 
handling the “Los Angeles” indicates that 
the mobile mast will serve as an anchor- | 
age even better than a tall, permanent 
structure, | 

Aside from perfecting the mechanical 
; equipment, motorization of the mobile 
mast is the outstanding problem as yet 
unsolved since the towing method has 
proved unsatisfactory for moving the mo- 
bile mast, 

















Advertising in Brazil 
Advertising by electricity in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, is being done on a larger 
scale than ever before. The use of this | 
|}means of display last year was larger 
\than in any previous year. (Depart- | 
iment of Commerce.) 
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undertaken with construction of the air-| 
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j | TO PREVENT ECHOES 
Lack of Education | PREVENT ECHO 
Keeps Many Out 


Of Farm Groups 


\Little Cooperative Spirit Is 
Shown by Ignorant, Who 
Rarely Stay Long if They 
Join an Organization 





The cooperative spirit of farmers varies’ 
with their schooling and habit, according 
to an article by Theo B. Manny, Senior 
Agricultural Economist. in the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, appearing in “The Yearbook 
of Agriculture,” just issued. The article 
follows in full text: 

Farmers’ organizations have seldom, if | 
ever, been able to include as members any- | 
where near all the producers residing | 
within the several areas of activity of | 
these bodies. This is true whether the} 
organization is for marketing, purchasing, | 
general educational, or civic purposes. In 








A method of improving acoustics 
of auditoriums by fastening 
sound-absorbing material to fur- 
niture has just been patented in 


fact, some farmers seem to object to such| the Patent Office. The above 
organizations. The most frequent ex- drawings, filed with the Patent 
planation has been that the drawing Office, show the material (1) as 
power of a farmers’ organization is applied to the under side of seats 


and held in place by pieces of 


roughly proportional to its success, the | 
Seas being molding (4). 


success being interpreted almost wholly in 
financial terms. 


Recent surveys in five States, some of 
which were made in coperation with the 
Federal Farm Board, have produced defi- 
nite evidence, however, that differences 
among the farmers themselves play an 
important part in determining the rela- 
tionship of the individual to the farmers’ 
organizations. These surveys include two 
farmers’ associations that market pota- 
toes and small quantities of other vege- 
tables, two cooperative cotton-marketing 
associations, and one State farm bureau 
| federation. The following summary gives 
| some of the more significant findings con- 
|cerning the human factor as related to 
these organizations. Unless otherwise 
stated the situation is substantially the 
same for each of these organizations: 


Depends on Schooling 


The greatest single difference among; Improvement of acoustics in auditoriums 
the farmers who were studied, when | by fastening sound-absorbing materials to 
classified by their membership relations | furniture, a method which departs from 
(members, ex-members, and nonmembers) | the prevailing practice of applying mate- 
to these organizations, is found in the|rials of that type to walls and ceilings, 
amount of formal schooling that these | is the object of a patent just issued in the 
groups of farmers have had. Thus, | Patent Office. 
| farmers who did not finish country school; py attaching the material to seating 
are much more likely to be nonmembers be | equipment on surfaces facing the floor, 
local organizations. These farmers whO| where it is out of sight, prevention of 
| have obtained a high school education or|s9ynq vibrations or echoes is effected 
better, on the whole, decidedly are more) eyen when the auditorium is only par- 
likely to be members. Among the ex-mem- | tially filled, it is stated by the patentee, 
| bers, or those who ‘once joined these or- | william E. Foster, of Cleveland Heights, 


ganizations but later ceased to be mem- | Ohio, in specifications filed with the Pat- 
bers, are but few who have — as | ent Office. 

much as high-school training. The ma- | “Heretofore,” Mr. Foster states, “it has 
jority of ex-members are men of very lim- . ’ & 
ited education. This situation is most | been the regular practice to apply sound 


: oa 4 | absorbing material to the walls and ceil- 
marked in areas where differences in the | ing of an auditorium for the purpose of 


schooling received by farmers are the} aii 7 
greatest. Where but few farmers have | Preventing echo. 

|completed country school (as is true in| Absorbs Floor Sounds 

some localities surveyed) the differences The yatentee cites ability of the ma- 
are not so striking, but they are present | terial to absorb sounds reflected from the 


Process Patented 
For Reducing Sound 


In Auditoriums 





Patentee Claims Method Sub- 
dues Shuffling of Feet by 
Absorbing Floor Noises 
In Effective Manner 


| 


| just the same. 


“Renters, as a rule, are not as likely to 
be found on the membership rosters of 
the organizations surveyed as are owners. 
This is more characteristic of the farmers’ 
organization included in one of the sur- 
veys. Renters who are related by kinship 
ties to their landlords are, as a group, 


| floor when it is placed on the under-side 
| of the seats as an advantage of his in- 
| vention, stating that ‘the sound produced 
by the shuffling of the feet of those occu- 
pying the seats will be absorbed in a very 
effective manner.” 


| “In fact,” he states, “practical experi- | 


{ence has already demonstrated that the 


ship and efficiency of housing and un- | 


as are landowners. It is clearly at the|the underside of the seats may be de- 
lower rung of the so-called agricultural | pended upon as an automatically com- 
ladder that tendency is the greatest|Pensating variable for all conditions of 
handicap to organization membership. | the auditorium, that is, regardless of the 
Holds True Generally | degree to which the auditorium may be 
Operators of larger farms are more filled. 
likely to be members of these organiza- | 
tions than are those who farm smaller | 
units. This trend holds true for both|may be employed and it may be applied 
owners and tenants. |to the extent required by the particular 
In two States, those farmers who ar€| set of conditions in a given case, ac- 
most aggressive in adopting modern farm | cording to the specifications. 
|practices and those who make most us€} when in place, the material is out of 
of their county agricultural agents are | sight and protected from damage, it is 
lined up with the farmers’ organizations | stated. An added advantage is that it 
to a considerably larger extent than are | provides means for improving 
those individuals in the same localities | acoustics of an auditorium after the struc- 
who do not evidence such flexibility in | ture has been completed, the patentee de- 
farm management operations and whe | clares. 
rarely consult the county agents. In a The ‘ 
\third State, of all farmers studied those | patent —— issued May 12 under 
rated by local citizens as being the most | ; ee 
progressive in their farm-production ac- | 
tivities are organization members to a} 


Can Use Any Material 
Any desired sound-absorbing material 


demanded by cooperative effort. In the 


about as likely to join these organizations | Sound-absorbing material when applied to) 


the | 


much larger extent than the group classi- 
fied as the least progressive. 

Memberships in lodges, social clubs, civic 
organizations and church -societies are 
most frequent among the members of the 
farmers’ organizations selected for study. 





|In view of the fact that a large propor- 
| tion of these other org 


ization member- 
ships began sometime prior to member- | 
ships in the farmers’ organizations, it is to 
be suspected, at least, that memberships 
in the first-mentioned organizations af- 
forded experiences and contacts in work- | 
ing together that made joining and co- 
operating in the work in the latter organ- 


| izations easier and more satisfactory to 


these farmers. 

Among the ex-members was found a 
more-than-average proportion of men of | 
longest farm experience. Most of these 
farmers joined the farmers’ organizations | 
for the minimum periods possible under 
the membership contracts then in force, | 


| and they ceased to be members at the first 


opportunity that came their way. In the | 
case of the farmers’ marketing associa- | 
tions, some basis may be found in this 


| fact for believing that individualistic hab- | 


its formed by long experience with tradi- | 
tional marketing methods proved so strong | 
that these older farmers were not able to! 
readjust themselves to the new methods | 


British Restrictions Fail | 
To Affect Airships Here | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sought authorization to establish an “aux- | 
iliary airship harbor” at Camp Kearney, 
Calif., but no action was taken on aj 
bill introduced for this purpose. 

The report of the inquiry into destruc- 
tion of the “R-101” points out that the 
ship in trial flights had lost gas at “an 
abnormal rate,” that the weather was “‘ex- 
ceedingly bad” on the morning of the fa- 
tal crash, and that fire did not break out 
until after the craft had struck the | 
ground. | 

The court rejected the theory that the | 
accident may have been caused by seus: | 
tural weakness with the statement that! 
“the “R-101” was abundantly strong and | 
her designers had provided adequately for | 
withstanding the aerodynamic forces 
which she might encounter in flight.” The | 
report also contains a statement that ‘the | 
explanation may be set aside that there 
was any failure in the control gear.” | 

The conclusion that the accident can- 
not be explained by reference to abnormal | 
weather conditions was reached by the 
court, though the unfavorable conditions 
were said to be a “predisposing cause” 
since the ship would have had a much 
better chance of escaping disaster had 
the weather been good. 

The report concludes with a number of 
general observations, which include state- 
ments that the trial flights had been of 
insufficient length and character and that 
the officers in charge of the craft would 
never have started for India when they 
did. if they had. been entirely free to 


jchoose the time and the weather. \ 


| general farmers’ organizations, this trend 
| among farmers of long experience was 
| found to exist although differences in 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 
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Bible Reading 


| 


| Case Involves 


| States’ Rights 


| Supreme Court to Determine 

| If Such Instruction May 

| Be Made Compulsory in 
Public Schools 


The right of States to prescribe what 
shall be taught in their public schools is 
at issue in the case of Washington v. 
Showalter on appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in which petitioners 
contend Bible reading should be taught, 
Ward W. Keesecker, specialist in legal 
education at the Federal Office of Educa+ 
tion, stated orally May 15. 


For the first time a case involving com< 
pulsory Bible reading will come before 
| the highest court, in which a mandamus 
{is sought to compel a State school board 
|to make Bible reading compulsory, he 
said. A prepared statement, submitted by 
Mr. Keesecker, follows in full text: ; 


A Federal question is raised concerning 
religious liberty. Does the personal lib- 
erty guaranteed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion extend so far as to include the right 
| of an individual to a mandamus to com- 
pel State school officials to provide Bible 
| reading im the schools? 
| Up to Supreme Court 
| This question comes up to the Supreme 
| Court of the United States from the case 
| of State v. Showalter, decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Washington. 

This is the first time this question hag 
been presented for determination by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the case of Meyers v. Nebr. (262 U, 
S. 390), decided in 1923, the Supreme 
Court of the United States said that the 
liberty guaranteed in the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution included the “right of the indi- 
vidual to acquire useful knowledge * * *® 
to worship his God according to the dic< 

| tates of his own conscience, and generally 
to enjoy those privileges long recognized 


at common law as essential to the orderly” 


pursuit of happiness by free men * * *.” 
Facts in Case Reviewed 


The facts in the case of State v. Sho« 
walter (293 Pac. 1000), decided by the Su 
preme Court of Washington Dec. 12, 1930, 
are as follows: 

The petitioners requested the State 
Board of Education to require daily read- 
ing of the Bible in all public schools, 
The State Board considered the proposi< 
tion and replied that it involved a consti< 
tutional question and therefore referred 
the matter back to the petitioners. Where- 
upon the petitioners prayed the Supreme 
Court of Washington for a mandamus to 
compel the State Board to order Bible 
reading. 

The respondents demurred. The court 
sustained the demurrer on the ground 
(1) that a private citizen or taxpayer can- 

;not maintain a suit to restrain or coerce 
a course of action on the part of State 
officidis unless he shows a direct and pe= 
cuniary injury to himself distinct from 
that suffered by the general public; (2) 
that mandamus does not lie to control the 
Giscretion of a State official; and (3) that 
~ did not state facts entitling 
lelief. 


Opposed to Principles 
The petition is in opposition to the set« 
tled principles that the power to prescribe 
what shall be taught in the State public 
schools is a State function and not among 
the powers granted to the Federal Gove 
ernment by the Federal Constitution. 


» 


There are 12 States in the country ana @ 


the District of Columbia which require 
Bible reading in the public schools. No 
law which has ever come before State tri< 
;bunals has been held unconstitutional, 
| State courts have held that this power 
does come within those constitutiona} 
powers embraced in State constitutions. 

The States which have compulsory Bie 
ble reading in the public schools are: Ala 
bama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Geor« 
gia, Idaho, Kentucky, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Ten« 
nessee. 

In addition to the religious question in« 
volved, the independence of States to pre 
scribe and control their systems of edu-e 
cation is at issue. 





Mining Tax on Silver 
A presidential decree to reduce under 
stipulated circumstances the mining tax 
on the production of silver was signed 
|early this year. (Department of Come 
| merce.) 
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Standard Sizes 
Found Benefit in 
Home Equipment 





Simplification Program in 
Household Articles Said) 
To Result in Lower Cost 
To Home-maker 





Erie, Pa., May 15.—Benefits which the 
simplification program of the Bureau of 
Standards offers to the housewife, re- 
sulting in lower prices, better quality, 
easier replacement and greater satisfaction 
in numerous commodities essential to the 
household, were discussed here today by 
W. E. Braithwaite, of the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice of the Bureau, before the 
Erie County Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The Bureau, he declared, is seeking the 
advice and counsel of the home-makers 
of America in applying its efforts most 
effectively and in the desired direction. 

An authorized summary of Mr. Braith- 
waite’s address follows: 

Back in 1915 the Bureau of Standards 
issued a circular on “Measurements for 
the Household,’ which was designed to 
give information as to units, methods, and 
instruments of measurement ‘useful in| 
household activities. In the scientific in- 
vestigations of numerous questions the 
Bureau of Standards has accumulated 
géneral information which may be known 
to the industries concerned, but which 
is not generally known to the public, al- 
though of great value and importance 
to the general public. It was with the 
purpose of making the results of the work 
of the Bureau available to the public, 
in so far as this work is related to the 
work of the household, that this publica- 
tion was prepared. 

Second Publication | 
publication by the 


Another Bureau 


‘which has been written primarily for the 


household is one on “Materials for the 
Household.” This circular describes the 
more common materials, other than foods 
and drugs, used in the home. The pur- 
pose of this pamphlet is to stimulate the 
interest in household materials, to explain | 
the nature of their desirable properties, | 
to aid in their intelligent selection, and 
to promote their effective use and preser- 
vation. 

Another publication of great value is 
that on “Safety for the Household,” rep- 
resenting a careful study of the hazards in 
the. home and suggestions for suitable 
measures to avoid dangers from electricity 
and gas, etc. The purpose of this publica- 
tion is to emphasize the seriousness of 
certain risks frequently occurring in or 
about the home; to give simple methods of 
care and caution to protect life and prop- 
erty from such hazards, and to stimulate 
interest in public measures to provide 
safety for the household and the Com- 
munity. The aim is not to cause undue 
alarm or anxiety but rather to suggest 
means to remove the causes for alarm. 


Certification Plan 

The Division of Specifications has 
worked out the so-called “certification 
plan” which involves the compilation and 
distribution of lists of manufacturers de- 
sirous of obtaining contracts based upon 
certain selected nationally recognized spec- 
ifications, and willing, when requested to 
do so, to certify to the purchaser that the 
commodities delivered are guaranteed to 
comply with the requirements and tests 
of these specifications. 

Another branch of the Bureau's work 
of vital interest to housewives is that be- 
ing carried on by our Building and Hous- 
ing Division. The creation of this Divi- 
sion in 1921, was the culmination of ef- 
forts made to have the Federal Govern- 


ment set up an agency to study such 
questions as seasonal operation in the 
construction industries, building and 
plumbing codes, building practice and 


home builders’ problems, home ownership, 

home financing methods, etc. This Divi- 

sion has given substantial assistance to 

the Better Homes movement in America. 
Trade Standards Division 

Another service which is resulting in 
both direct and indirect benefits to the 
household buyer and other consumers is 
our Division of Trade Standards, which 
acts as a natural agency or clearing house 
for manufacturers, distributers, and users 
in developing trade standards or specifica- 
tions for quality, grades, nomenclature, 
grading rules, etc. : 

These few references to the Bureau's 
work -will serve to illustrate the wide 
variety of projects and problems which 
have been investigated, the results of 
which are of great value to the household 
buyer. 

I will not dwell on the benefits con- 
tained in simplification for the manufac- 
turer and the merchant. Instead, I want 
to discuss some of those benefits which 
simplification offers you as purchasers, as 
customers; those benefits that are yours, 
if you care to set about getting them. 
First, there is the convenience afforded 
through the nation-wide distribution of 
simplified lines, the greater availability, 
and consequent ease of replacement. 

Electric Lamp Standard 

The electric lamp is a good example. 
Thirty years ago, there were 180 different 
styles and sizes of lamp bases. When 
the housewife of those days had to buy a 
new lamp, she took the old one with her 


and tried to match it. All that is over, 
for today, the base is “standard.” Any 
lamp bought anywhere in the U. S. A. 


fits any socket. 

Up to three years ago, there were 45 
different styles and sizes of the lamps 
themselves, even though they all had the 
standard base. Today there are five, and 
you get a better lamp now for 25 cents 
than vou did 15 years ago for $1. 

The glass fruit jar offers another ex- 
ample. It wasn’t so very long ago that 
“canning season” at home was a test of 
patience and a trial of temper, because 
of tops and rubbers that wouldn't fit. 
Now one top fits the quart, the pint, and 
the one-half pint jar. 

Your dairyman is 


now benefiting in 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 





Nation Ready to Join 
In Silver Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
that can only be done by regarding silver 
as primary money. 

“But even if no ratio should be fixed, 
the price of silver could be stabilized by 
an agreement of a number of nations at a 
value far above its present price. By such 
Stabilization the Orient, containing half 
of the population of the world, would have 
a circulating medium in silver measured 
at a price far above its present level. This 
+ ged would restore business in China and 
ndia.” 





Texas Legislative Session 
Not Limited to 120 Days 


AusTINn, Tex., May 15. 

The Legislature has fixed final ad- 
journment of the 42nd session for May 22, 
which will be at the end of 130 days of 
session. 

At the preceding term, the length of 
sessions was extended from 60 to 120 
days. A recent ruling by the Attorney 
General held that a session might be con- 
tinued beyond the latter period. 


| mecessaries be fixed by 


| evidently 


F ederal Officers ic 
To Inspect Canoes | 


Law Now Requires Such Craft 
Using Navigable Waters 
To Carry Lights 


—— use of canoe lights has 
proven cf aid in guaranteeing 
against collisions, according to A. J. 
Tyrer, Commissioner of the Commerce 
Department's Bureau of Navigation, in 
commenting upon the suggestions re- 
cently sent out to his navigation officers 
to review the laws relating to canoes 
on navigable waters of the United 
States. 

Beginning June 1, navigation officers, 
together with customs and Coast Guard 
officials, will be prepared to _ inspect 
canoes in their jurisdiction, Mr. Tyrer 
said. 

As a result of inspections by the De- 
partment of Commerce of small vessels 
operating in United States waters, it was 
found that the practice of operating 
canoes after sunset without lights was 
sufficiently serious to constitute a source 
of danger to those using this form of 
navigation, Mr. Tyrer said. As a result 
the Act of 1927 was passed, specifically 
providing that canoes and other ves- 
sels propelled by oars shall have ready 
at hand a lantern or a light operated 
by a storage battery. Flashlights are 
not acceptable because they show in one 
direction only. 

Mr. Tyrer pointed out that there was 
especial danger from lack of lights when 
these boats run in the shadows of 
bridges or banks of rivers and lakes, 
because there is danger of collision not 
only from motor boats but from other 
canoes as well.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





Plan for Manufacture 


Of War Munitions by 


Governments Urged 


Agreement to Exclude Pri- 
vate Concerns Is Recom- 
mended to War Policies 


Commission 
International agreement that all war 
munitions be manufactured by the gov- 
ernments instead of by private concerns, 
that no money be loaned to belligerents, 
and that prices for food and all other war 
law at figures 
based on patriotism rather than profit 
was recommended to the War Policies 
Commission by Richard Bartholdt, of St. 


Louis, Mo., May 15. 
Mr. Bartholdt was a Member of the 
53rd to 63rd Congresses, inclusive, was 


editor of the St. Louls Tribune, 1885-1892, 
and was president of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Arbitration. 

Dr. Bartholdt told the Commission that 
the most glaring breach of promise, still 
grating upon the world's con- 
science and a pledge unredeemed to this 
day, was the promise of the allied Gov- 
ernment’s tg disarm immediately after 
the Germans had been disarmed. He said 
the Versailles treaty has been further vio- 
lated by an all-around increase of arm- 
aments on land and sea despite the general 
agreement, since entered into, never to 
resort to war again except for self-defense. 


Effect of Preparation 


Every war, he asserted, has indicated 
that preparations for war inevitably lead 
to war. Pointing out that the resolution 
creating the War Policies Commission 
refers to “private property to be taken 
for public use during war” and to “a 
study of policies to be pursued in event 
of war.” he asked: “Do we not thus pro- 
claim to the world that we have no faith 
in what we asked the world to sign and 
do not trust our own promise? And if 
this be so are we not sowing the distrust 
which has ever tended to undermine 
peace? True we have reserved the right 
to repel invasion and defend ourselves 
against foreign attacks but in this have 
we not put up a straw man?” 

The greatest menace to the peace or the 
world today, Dr. Bartholdt declared, is 
“the unreliability of governments and 
their unwillingness to stay put. They 
promise to disarm,” he said, “and increase 
armaments instead; they promise to keep 
the peace for good and yet keep on pre- 
paring for war.” 

Proposes Disarmament 

The remedy for this situation, he con- 
tinued, is the power and influence of a 
good example, for one great nation to 
stand up and proclaim to the world that 
not only on paper but in reality it is 
through with war and to follow up such a 
declaration with an honest and actual 
suspension of all war preparations. “And, 
if need be,” he added, “to make a volun- 
tary and independent reduction of its land 
and sea forces. The effect would be elec- 
trifying and popular pressure doubtless 
would force all other governments to fol- 
low suit. Is there in the wide world a 
country better fitted to set such a noble 
example than the United States?” 

While the population of this country has 
grown 30 per cent from 1895 to the pres- 
ent time, Dr. Bartholdt explained, war 
expenditures have grown 700 per cent, ex- 
clusive of veterans and pensions appro- 
priations. That, he said, “gives us the 
doubtful distinction of being relatively the 
biggest military country on earth.” He 
urged a change from this policy of mili- 
tarism. The program he advocates could 
be carried out at the Geneva disarmament 
conference in 1932, he said. 


Lack of Foresight Vie wed 
As Cause of Depression 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
ture, he said, belong in three groups, 
statesmen who are entrusted with the ma- 
jor responsibilities of Government, business 


leaders who direct the powerful economic | 
| forces, and educators, who are entrvated | 


with the chief instrument of social con*rol. 

Citing incidents of technological unem- 
ployment, Dr. Cooper declared that “it 
does not appear that the captains of in- 
dustry and of business have an untar- 
nished record.” 

“The leaders of industry and finance 
must possess not only vision, but they 
must also develop the courage which chtr- 
acterizes the scientist,” he declared. 

“If statesmen have failed to prevent a 
world war and its empsuing evils, and if 
business leaders have been too self-cen- 
tered for vision and too timid for action,” 
he asked, “where have the educators been 
all these years?” 

American educators, he said, do realize 
that the school is a most powerful instru- 
ment of social control, but they also know 
that they serve a people who have no 
clearly formulated social or religious pro- 
gram to be inculcated in our schools. 

“I believe that the educator today must 
keep the young citizen of tomorrow in 
school until he can prepare him better to 
utilize his leisure time and to help him 
to establish the habits and acquire the 
knowledge which will enable him to care 
properly for his health in the world, and 


to enable him to do his part in solving | 


problems increasingly economic in char- 
acter and international in scope,” 


jclared. 


he de-| 
} expendivures. 





| FOUNTAIN TO BE ERECTED IN FRANCE AS WAR MEMORIAL wf 








Ihe design for the 


fountain to be 
American Battle Monument Commission, 





erected at Tours, France, by the 


to commemorate the deeds 


of the men of the Service of Supply, A. E. F., who died in the course 
of the World War, has been finally approved by the National Com- 


mission of Fine Arts. 
by Arthur Loomis Harmon; 


The architecture of the fountain was designed 
the surmounting Indian and Eagle are 


the conception of the sculptor, C. Paul Jannewein. 


Value of Imports of Foodstuffs 
Decreased One-third Last Year 


Reduced American Demand Ascribed to Lessened Buying 
Power and Caution in Expenditures 


By C. H. Kardell 


Foodstuffs Division, Department of Commerce 


The value of foodstuffs imported into 
the United States during the year 1930 
declined nearly one-third as compared 
with the average of preceding years. The 


total, $693,701,000, represents a decrease 
of 28 per cent compared with 1929 and 
1928. 


This decline in value is partially ac- 
counted for by the lower level of world 
prices. However, the quantity imported 
also shows considerable decrease, the de- 
mand for many products falling off con- 
siderably owing to lower purchasing power 
and more cautious expenditures, results 
of the business depression. 
Tropical Products 

Tropical and _ semitropical products, 
some of which are not grown in the 
United States or not grown in sufficient 
quantify to supply the demand, continue 
to form the bulk of the foodstuffs im- 
ported. Imports exceeded exports by 
$152,519,000 or 28 per cent approximately 
the same percentage as shown for the 
past two years. The value of all food- 
stuffs imported during 1930 constituted 
22.7 per cent of the total value of all im- 
ports into this country while the value 
of all foodstuffs exported constituted 14.3 


per cent of the total value of domestic 
exports. 
Sugar, coffee, cocoa, tea, spices, nuts, 


fish, fresh vegetables and feeds and fod- 


Minnesota Reduces Pay 
Of Forest Fire Fighters 


Sr. Paut, MInn., May 15. 

Because unemployment is believed to be 
a contributing cause of an “extraordinarily 
large number” of forest fires in Minnesota 
this year, the pay of fire-fighters has been 
reduced from 25 to 20 cents an hour, ac- 
cording to announcement by the Commis- 
sioner of Forestry and Fire Prevention, 
Grover M. Conzet. 

“We are reducing the hour-pay of fire- 
fighters from 25 to 20 and will reduce it 
still more if there is further evidence that 
fires are being set to make work,” Mr. 
Conzet said. ‘More than 1,000 fires, rang- 
ing from 10,000 to 11,000 acres, have been 
put out by Forest Service crews, and there 
are hundreds of small fires, mostly in peat 
lands, still burning. 


“There is conclusive evidence that sev- 
eral of the largest and particularly de- 
structive fires were allowed to spread to 
obtain employment, and in many cases the 
fire-fighters are ‘nursing’ the fire along 
to prolong their jobs. When we compare 
the number of fires already this year 
with the 1,228 of a normal year, the out- 
look for saving much of the forest re- 
sources seems rather discouraging. If the 
present rate of fires continues we will 
exceed the number of last year, which was 
2, 284.” 


Secretary Ww lbur U rges 


More Funds for Health 
[Continued from Page 1.] 
social standpoint, we can well afford to 


pay a large proportion of our present 
annual income for the protection of 
health, both public and private. With an 


expanded national expenditure we should 
endeavor to see that a larger proportion 
of it is brought into the health service 
of the human being. We will use our 
larger national income for more roads, 
more automobiles, bigger houses, more 
parks, more salaries for bureaucrats, but 


creasing proportion of this annual income 
shall be devoted to the promotion of 
}health and the protection of the citizen 
and his family from the perils of disease 
and the effects of baa nutrition, faulty 
hygiene and careless vody care? 


We lack sufficient facilities and organi- 
zation to meet the situation of today or of 
the future. It is our function to propose 
plans that will be effective and that wiil 
meet with popular and professional favor. 
There is now much duplication, waste of 
time, effort and money. Organization and 
proper administration with group financ- 
ing can distribute better medical care to 
more people with better returns to those 
who care for the sick. We must not fear 


why not determine that a modest but in- | 


| Mark's School, 


| of laws from the Harvard law school. 


turther experiments, some of them of bold | 


character. 

Our people, rich and poor, want the best 
of care when they are sick. We must 
show them how such care can be financed 
Our medical, dental and nursing profes- 
sions want to render a high grade service 
after a first-class preparation. They need 
a proper return for such services. Cer- 
tainly it is reasonable to assume that with 
the various wastes, particularly that of 
time, cut out, proper organization of these 
professions for the job in hand would 
greatly enhance the effectiveness of the 
care of the sick even within the present 





} Beacon Street, 


ders, are the principal items where im- 
ports exceed exports. In this list fresh 
vegetables and feeds and fodders are the 
only competitive products showing an un- 
favorable trade balance. In the case of 
vegetables, this is largely owing to our 
increasing demand for fresh vegetables on 
our tables the year around. The excess 
in imports of fodders and feeds over ex- 
ports as shown in 1930 in contrast to 
other years was caused largely by smaller 
domestic crops as the result of the 
drought, and the low price level of for- 
eign goods 
Drop in Meat Imports 

Imports of meats and meat products 
declined heavily during 1930 compared 
with 1929, totaling 97,279,000 pounds with 
a value of $26,969,000 compared with 207,- 
517,000 pounds valued at $42,574,000 a year 
ago. This decreasc is especially noted in 


the imports of fresh and canned beef. Al- 
though a few varieties of fish, especially 
shellfish, show increased imports, total 
imports declined 22,880,000 pounds in 
quantity and $4,301,000 in value, aggre- 
gating 346,680,000 pounds with a value of 
$35,471,000. 


The trade in cheese, the only dairy prod- 
uct which is imported to any extent, 
amounted to 68,311,000 pounds, valued at 
$18,249,000, a decline of 10.6 per cent in 
quantity and 18.1 per cent in value. A 
large percentage of the cheese imported 
consists of varieties not produced in the 
United States. Imports of dried and 
frozen eggs, which in recent years were 
purchased in large quantities from China, 
owing to their cheapness, declined from 


26,030,000 pounds in 1929 to 16,157,000 
pounds in 1930, with a still greater de- 
cline noted in value, namely, from $8,493,- 


000 to $4,790,000. 

The total value of imports of grains and 
grain products aggregated $24,084,000, an 
increase of $4,081,000 compared with 1929 
This increase occurred chiefly in the im- 
ports of wheat from Canada for milling in 
bond. Some increase is also shown in the 
imports of corn, owing largely to the small 
domestic crop and low prices of the Ar- 


gentine crop. 
Imports of vegetables and vegetable 
products totaled $36,844,000 in value, a 


decline of 23.4 per cent, compared with 
1929. Dried beans, potatoes and tomatoes 
are the principal fresh vegetables im- 
ported, with Japan,( Canada, and Mexico, 
respectively, the chief sources of supply. 
Canned tomatoes and tomato paste, with 
Italy the principal country of origip, con- 
stitute the leading imports amon 
table products 


Assistant Secretary 
Of State Appointed 


H. H. Bundy of Boston Named 
To Succeed Mr. Castle 


President Hoover announced orally on 
May 15 that he had appointed Harvey H 
Bundy, of Boston, Mass., to be Assistant 
Secretary of State, to fill the vacancy 
created by the appointment of William R 
Castle to be Undersecretary of State. 

A biographical sketch of Mr. Bundy was 
made public at the White House follow- 
ing the announcement which follows in 
full text: 

Harvey H. Bundy was born in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., on March 30, 1888. He at- 
tended the Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. 
N., from 1902 to 1905, and was graduated 
from Yale College in the class of 1909. 
He is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa. 
From 1909-1910 he was a teacher at St. 
Souinborough, Mass. In 
received the degree of bachelor 
From 
1914 to 1915 he was secretary to Mr. Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

He practiced law in the office of Hale 
& Grinnell from 1915 to 1916, and in the 
office of Putnam, Putnam & Bell from 
1916 to 1917. For the next two years he 
served as Assistant Counsel of the United 
States Food Administration. From 1919 to 
1925 ne was secretary of the United States 
Sugar Equalization Board, Inc. He was 
a member of the law firm of Putnam, 
Putnam & Bell, later Putnam, Bell, Dutch 
& Santry in Boston, from 1919 to 1929. 

Since the later date he has been a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Choate, Hall and 
Siewart of Boston. He married Katha- 


1914 he 


rine Lawrence Putnam on April 17, 1915. 
They have five children Harvey H. Jr., 
William P., McGeorge, Harriet L. and 


Katharine Lawrence. He is a member of 
the Board of Managers and Legal Coun- 
sel of Children's Hospital of Boston, a 
director of the Children’s Aid Associa- 
tion, and of the State Street Trust Com- 
pany, and is a trustee of the Boston Per- 
sonal Property Trust Residences: 133 
Boston, Mass., and Man- 
3. 
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« FOB es 
PR ESIDENT’ S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


May 15, 1931 


10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The Presi- 
dent met with his Cabinet. ‘(Cabinet 
meetings are held Tuesdays and Fri- 
days.) 

12:15 p. m—Lamont Rowlands, of 
Picayune, Miss., called to discuss a per- 
sonal matter. 

12:30 p. m.—The British Ambassador, 
Sir Ronald Lindsay, called to present 
Dr. J. C. Carlisle, editor of the Baptist 
Times, of London, England. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the delegates to the con- 
vention of the International Associa- 
tion of Torch Clubs in Washington. 

1 p. m.—Senator Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, called to discuss military 
matters. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 


Oklahoma Governor 


| quired 
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New Regulation 
Covers Renewals 


Of Radio Licenses 


Automatic Default Faces 


Broadcasters Which Fail 
To File Applications With- 
in Specified Periods 


A new regulation governing renewals of 
licenses held by broadcasting stations, 
under which the licenses of broadcasting 
stations automatically will be defaulted 
for failure to file renewal applications 
within specified periods, was promulgated 
May 15 by the Federal Radio Commission. 
The regulation, contained in General 
Order No. 114, supersedes a previous order 
on the subject (Gen. Order 89), and be- 
comes immediately effective. 

Stations, under the new order, are re- 
to submit applications for re- 
newal of license at least 60 days prior to 


| the expiration date of their existing li- 


Orders Ouster Suits 
Against Gas Firms 


Charges V iolations of State’s 
Anti-trust Law Through 
egal Rates and Creation 
IHlegal Rat 1 Creat 


Of Monopoly 


OKLAHOMA Clty, May 15. 


OKLA., 
Governor William H. Murray today di- 
lrected the filing of suits to oust 


violations of the Oklahoma anti-trust law. 

One purpose of the action, according 
to the Governor’s announcement, is to 
“a fair gas rate several years 
than through proceedings now 
befor? the State Corporation 
Commission. 

In addition to the Oklahoma Natural, 
suits will be directed against 
Gas _ Corporation, 
Gas Corporation, 


Muskogee Natural Gas, Inc., Tex-Okan 


~- | Oil Corporation, Oklahoma Natural Build- 


‘Advent of “Talkies’ 


-Curtails Employment 
Of ‘Extras’ in Films 


Labor eqnanenie Reports 
That Sound Pictures Are 
Responsible for Deer 
In Number of Jobs 


‘ase 


The introduction of sound pictures in 
Hollywood has greatly curtailed the em- 
ployment of “extras” in the moving pic- 
ture industry, the Women’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor announced in a 
statement made public May 15. 

Only 833 extras out of a total of 17,541 
persons registered at the Central Casting 


Corporation during 1930 averaged one 
day’s work per week, the statement de- 
clares. It is further pointed out that only 
95 averaged two and one-half and less 
than three days work a week. 

Calling attention to an average daily 
| wage of $9.74 for their work, the Bureau 


says, “those who dream dreams about the 

financial returns from residence in the 

motion-picture city are invited to ponder 

over the official figures” set forth in the 

Statement which follows in full text: 
Statas Changing 

The status of extras (men, women, boys 
and girls) in the Hollywood district is 
changing as an outcome of the introduc- 

tion of the “talkies,” according to the 
California Industrial Welfare Commission 
which quotes facts supplied by the Central 
Casting Corporation of Hollywood. 

During 1930, there were 17,541 extras 
registered at the casting bureau. Only 
833 persons averaged one day’s work a 
week, or more. Of these, 95 averaged two 
and one-half days a week and less than 
three days a week. No one could claim 
the record of having daily work. 

Those who dream dreams about finan- 
| cial returns from residence in the motion- 
picture city are invited to ponder over 
the official figures. The small number 
of placements are set forth in the preced- 
ing paragraph; 13.50 per cent of the ex- 
tras worked for $5 a day; 36.56 per cent 
for $7.50 a day; 43.23 per cent were paid 
a@ per diem of $10, and approximately 5'» 
per cent received in excess of $10 for the 
day's work. 

While occasionally a person whose rate 
| of pay is $5 a day is engaged at the rate of 
| $15, because of some special qualification 
as, for instance, in the case of an expert 
swimmer, a person whose regular pay is 
$15 ‘(because of wardrobe and acting abil- 

ity) is not asked to work for $5. 
Law of Averages 

Averages count. The motion picture in- 
dustry is no exception to the rule. The 
Central Casting Corporation gives figures 
for the calendar year of 1930. The aver- 
age daily placement of men was 545; of 





| 


ing Co., Tri-Utility Corporation, American 
Natural Gas Corporation and Ozark Hold- 
ing Co., as well as any corporations as- 
|} sociated or affiliated with them. 
Receivership Sought 

Governor Murray stated that a receiver- 
ship would be sought for the Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Corporation on the ground 
of violation of the State Constitution 
taking their records out of this State and 
carrying them to New York.” The rates of 
this utility are under investigation by 
the Corporation Commission, which re- 
cently ordered an interim reduction of 10 
per cent in the 50 or more cities and towns 
served by the company. The order was 
| enjoined by the Federal court, on peti- 
|tion of the company. 

With reference to the general ouster 
proceedings, Governor Murray asserted 
that “certain corporations” had violated 
| the State laws by creating a monopoly, 
by maintaining unlawful rates and charges 


rand otherwise, “which acts,” he said, | 
have subjected such corporations to the 
cancellation and forfeiture of their li- 


censes and charters and right to do busi- 
ness in the State, and further subjected 
them to certain penalties, charges and 


| forfeitures to the State.” 


Auto Trade Abroad 
Is Slightly Improved 


Still Unsatisfactory, However, 
Says Commerce Department 





be noted in for- 
yet conditions 


Some improvement may 
eign automotive markets, 
are still unsatisfactory, according to 
cabled reports received by the Department 
of Commerce. New models and low- 
priced machines in certain countries have 
been selling fairly well, however. 

The Department supplied the following 
additional information: 

The automotive trade is dull in the 
United Kingdom, although it was slightly 
improved in April. Exports are decidedly 
off. The business is likewise slow in Italy, 
with no importations Local manufac- 
turers are operating below 50 per cent of 
capacity. 

New models have caused slight im- 
provement in sales of certain makes of 
cars in Argentina, but the general trend 
is downward, as this is the end of the 
Summer selling season. Trucks are mov- 
ing slowly. 

The automotive trade of South Africa 
shows no improvement, despite well-main- 
tained sales of low-priced cars, with spotty 
strength in medium-priced groups. Deal- 
ers are using auctions in increasing num- 
bers to dispose of used automobiles. An 
improvement is noted, however, in the 
demand for parts and accessories. 

With few exceptions, automobile sales 
in Quebec, Canada, are slightly less than 
a year ago. In Winnipeg, however, sales 
of both new and used cars are reported 
}good. Service station equipment is also 
moving well, and the demand for accesso- 
ries is fairly good Announcement has 
been made of the incorporation of the 
“Canadian Automobile Importers Associ- 
ation, Ltd.,” for the purpose of grouping, 
organizing and gathering together import- 
ers into Canada of foreign automobiles, 
accessories and parts. The head office 
will be at Montreal 


One eceilens ‘aster in Wants Rico 


There is only one radio broadcasting 
station in Porto Rico, at San Juan, Station 


| WKAQ, with a 500 watt transmitter, which 


| 


women, 243; of children, 19, thus showing 
a total average daily placement of 807. 
The average daily interview column reg- 
isters 33, while the daily cancellation lis! 
is 20. Of most importance is the average 
daily wage of $9.74. These totals, gleaned 
from experiences, sad and otherwise, 
should give pause to the fond mother 
whose ambition is to train her child for | 
a place in the Hollywood sun 

During 1930 there were 180,545 men 
placed; they received a total wage of $1.- | 
482,007.50. The women given employment 


numbered 76,086, and the sum of $667,298 | 
was distributed among them. There were | 


3,417 boys hired, and they were paid $25,- 
182.50. The girls totaled 2,398, and their 
wages ran to $16,467.50. 





Connecticut House aie 
Referendum on Dry Law 


, Hartrorp, Conn., May 15 

A bill providing for a State referendum 
on a petition to Congress to repeal! the 
Eighteenth Amendment was passed yester- 


Cay by the House, which voted 171 to 59 in 


favor of the measure. 

The bill, which now goes to the Senate 
provides that the question shall be sub- 
mitted to the people of Connecticut at 
the general election in 1932. It petitions 
Congress to submit to the several States 


the following amendment to the Consti- 


tution 

“Article XX. Article XVIII of the 
amendments to this Constitution is hereby 
repealed. The power to regulate or to pro- 
hibit the manvfacture, sale or transpor- 
tation of intoxicating liquors is reserved to 
the several States. The Congress shall 
have the power to regulate the sale or 
transportaflon of intoxicating liquors in 
interstate commerce in a manner not to 
abridge | or deny the powers herein re- 


a] Btotes,” 


is not of sufficient 
island. 


power to cover the| 
(Department of Commerce.) 


| decision by 


from | 
| the State the Oklahoma Natural Gas Cor- 
poration and other companies for alleged | 


“by | 


censes. Failure to meet these require- 
ments, the order states, means that the 
licensee shall cease operating when his 
existing license expires, and no tempo- 
rary extension will be granted pending 
the Commission on the de- 
| linquent application. Heretofore renewals 
| applications were required only 30 days 
in advance of the expiration date. 

The second phase of the order, however, 
it was explained orally at the Commis- 
sion, is a new departure in Commission 
procedure. This provides that the Com- 
mission at any time may specifically di- 
rect any station to file an application for 
renewal, regardless of how long its current 
application has to run. This request will 
be made by the Commission in cases 
where such a renewal application is re- 
garded as essential to the proper conduct 
of a hearing or investigation by the Com- 
mission. 

Shall Mean Default 

“Upon the failure of any licensee to file 
an application within such time as the 
Commission shall prescribe by specific di- 
rection or such extension thereof as the 
Commission may grant’ upon proper show- 
ing, states the order the Commission shall 
proceed with the hearing upon the prem- 
ise and assumption that said delinquent 
licensee does not desire or intend to make 
; application for renewal of its existing li- 
cense; said delinquent licensee shall be 
defaulted in the matter of said hearing 
and no renewal of license will be granted 
or issued to it.” 

Pursuant to the terms of the Radio Act 
|of 1927, the Commission several weeks 
ago enlarged the license period for broad- 
casting stations from three to six months. 
Licenses now outstanding are for stag- 
gered periods ranging from three to eight 
months, but as these expire they will be 
renewed for six-month periods. The new 
order relating to filing of renewals is 
based on this modified method of li- 
censing. 

The new general order follows in full 
text: 

Section 1. Unless otherwise directed by 
the Commission all applications for re- 
newal of license shall be filed so as to be 
received at the office of the Supervisor 
of Radio in charge of the district in 
which the station is located at least 60 
days prior to the expiration date of the 
license sought to be renewed. Where an 
applicant for renewal of license fails to 
meet these requirements and as a result 
thereof the Commission fails to take ac- 
tion upon any such application before the 
expiration date of the license sought to 
be renewed, the licensee shall cease op~ 
erating in accordance with the terms of * 
| Said license and no temporary extension 
| thereof will be granted pending decision 
of the Commission on said delinquent ap- 
plication. 

Section 2. In all cases where an ap- 
| plication for renewal of license is regarded 
as essential to the proper conduct of a 
hearing or investigation by the Commis- 
}sion and the Commission as a _ result 
thereof specifically directs that the same 
be filed on or before a date certain, such 
application shall be filed so as to be re- 
ceived at the office of the Supervisor of 
Radio in charge of the district in which 
the station is located within the time 
specified by the Commission. Upon the 
failure of any licensee to file an applica- 
tion within such time as the Commission 
shall prescribe by specific direction or 
such extension thereof as the Commission 
may grant upon proper showing, the Com- 
mission shall proceed with the hearing 
upon the premise and assumption that 
said delinquent licensee does not desire 
or intend to make application for renewai 
of its existing license; said delinquent 
licensee shall be defaulted in the matter 
of said hearing and no renewal of license 
will be granted or lesued to it. 


Envoy of EI Salvador 
Replies to Mr. Stimson 


The Charge d'Affaires of El Salvador, 
Dr. Carlos Leiva, who recently was in- 
jured when robbers entered his Legation, 
has sent a note to the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, replying to his note of 
regret. The note, as announced by the 
Department of State May 15, follows in 
full text: 

“His Excellency Henry L. Stimson, Sec- 
retary of State, Washington, D. C.: 

“I have had the honor to receive Your 
Excellency’s kind note in which you are 
good enough to show your sympathy in 
connection with the attack of which I 
was the victim on the 13th of this month, 
and express your desire that those guilty 
of the criminal act—breaking into the 
Legation and attacking the undersigned 
with a weapon—may soon be caught and 
brought to justice 

“Permit me, Excellency, to express to 
you in return my deep gratitude for the 
note to which I am replying, and the fine 
courtesy towards myself which inspired. it. 

“I beg Your Excellency to be good 
|enough to accept the renewed assurances 
| of my highest consideration. 

(Signed) “C. LEIVA.” 





NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 


versial questions, but inasmuch 


as The United States Daily does 


not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 


Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 


tracts for such advertising by th 


e representatives of the Advertis- 


ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 


advertising space under the 
Department, The United S 


same conditions. — Adveriising 


states Daily. 
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a | 
Cases of Measles | 


Are Becoming» 
More Numerous: 


Prevalence of Scarlet Fever | 
Also Has Increased Since 
First of Year, Says Public 
Health Service 





Scarlet fever was more prevalent 
throughout the country in the week} 
ended May 11 of this year than it was 
during the corresponding period of any 
of the years 1928, 1929 or 1930, according | 
to an ora! statement May 14 at the Public | 
Health Service. | 

It was pointed out that more than 5,300 | 
cases of scarlet fever were reported to| 
the Service last week, and that this num-| 
ber indicated a considerable increase in| 
the number of cases since the beginning | 
df 1931. 

Measles likewise has shown an increase 
of more than 300 per cent in prevalence | 
since the opening of this year, with almost 
20,000 cases having been reported in the 
last week ended May 10, the largest num- 
ber reported in the corresponding period 
of any year since 1928, when the num- 
ber of cases was about the same. 

Whereas on Jan. 4, this year, only 4,933 
cases of measles were reported, it was} 
explained, a total of 20,732 cases had been | 
reported during one week of April, as com- | 
pared to the 20,000 cases last week. 

Additional information made available | 
follows: | 

yains Portrayed by Charts 

Charts which show the prevalence of 
scarlet fever and measles in the United 
States since the beginning of the year, 
as compared to other years, reveal the | 
steady climb made by these two diseases 
since the end of 1930. The lines on both 
the scarlet feverg chart and on _ the 
measles chart, climb steadily upward, | 
with slight variations, from their low 
levels at the beginning of the year. These | 
lines also indicate the considerably in-| 
creased prevalence of the diseases over 
their prevalence inthe last three years. 

Comparing the humber of cases of} 
scarlet fever in the week ended May 11} 
with the number in the similar periods | 
in previous years, the records show that | 
in this period of 1931, cases “of scarlet | 
fever numbered 5,367; in the correspond- 
ing period of 1930, the number was 3,917; 
in 1929, it was 4,276; and in 1928, cases | 
numbered 4,193. 

The same comparisons in measles cases | 
indicate that in the week ended May 10, 
1931, cases of measles numbered 19,806; 
in the corresponding week of 1930, 18,777; 
in this week of 1929, 15,967; and in 1928, 
19,861. 


Lack of Education Keeps 
Many From Farm Bodies 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


membership relations are not so pro- | 
nounced as is true of the farmers’ market- | 
ing associations. 

What is the significance of these find- 
ings for farmers’ organizations, particu- | 

larly cooperative business enterprises? In | 
the first place the leadership in such or- | 
ganizations will come to a fuller realiza- 
tion of the importance of past experi- | 
ences, habits, viewpoints, and desires as | 
forces that influence each farmer's re-| 
sponse to the appeals of any and all or- | 
ganizations. Solicitation methods, means 
of disseminating information, member- 
fAhip contracts, relationships between 
Members and management, and methods 
of promoting esprit de corps among the 
members will be developed so as to rec- 
ognize these influences which so greatly 
affect the human factor. 

Need to Be Equalized 

In the second place, farmers’ organiza- 
tions will make increasing demands that 
the public school opportunities of farm 
boys and girls be made more nearly equiv- 
alent to those afforded urban children by 
means of State equalization of existing 
inequalities and handicaps, and in other 
ways. This educational emphasis appears 
to be the greatest source of hope for the 
ons for a long-time point of 
view. 

Finally, it seems evident that a good | 
many of the older farmers especially those | 
whose methods of operation class them | 
as unprogressive and unlearned, can| 
never be depended upon to make success- | 
ful cooperators. Nor should organized 
leaders and members feel defeated when 
time and energy does not cause these im- | 
possibilities to join. The transition to the 
cooperative way of doing things is simply 
beyond them. Their gradual replacement | 
by a younger, better trained, and more} 
approachable generation, is the only sat- | 
isfactory solution to this problem. Or- 
ganizational pressure brought to bear in 
favor of adequate rural schools is usually 
better spent than is the equal amount of 
effort used in trying to get people who 
are unable to cooperate successfully to 
join these organizations. 

Granting the importance of efficiency | 
in busines management, the study of 
the human factor as it relates to all | 
forms of cooperation, and the development | 
of organizational policy to correspond to 
its limitations and capacities, are of equal 
importance with business activities in de- | 
termining the degree of success that can | 
be secured in the future through coopera- 
tive activity. 


| 


| 





Pictorial History Prepared 
From Old-time News Reels | 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
presidential inaugurations as far back | 
as McKinley. These are sorted, and a sys- 
tematic and continuous film has been 
made from them on this phase of current 
American history. 

Another film is entitled “How the World 


Prays.” In it are presented scenes from | 
various religious ceremonies by peoples | 
throughout the world. Songs, charts, | 


bells, and music are reproduced, but in| 
order to prevent any disharmony, there 
is superimposed a muffled musical compo- 
sition in harmony with the general theme. | 

Other topics have been linked together 
and in some instances a lecture has been 
superimposed over the film so. that 
throughout the picture there is a syn- 
chronized explanation. 

A large number of films will be available 
in a short time. Their distribution will | 
soon be possible. It is the plan of the 
company to make them available to! 
schools at a low price. 

The committee appointed by Dr. Cooper 
discussed with the company representa- 
tives certain important matters connected | 
with the tests to be employed in the Wash- 
ington experiment and to consider certain | 
types of films appropriate for educational | 
purposes. It is expected that the experi- | 
ment will be conducted in three weeks. 

Considerable effort has been expended in 
piecing together the films. Eminent edu- 
cators in various fields have cooperated 
with the producers and are awaiting the 
outcome. 

In addition to Miss Goodykoontz, the 


committee consisted of Dean Reudiger|which it is to be used, thus making its | 


of George Washington University; Frank 
W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, Dis- 
trict of Columbia; J. W. Crabtree, secre- 


tary of the National Education Associa-| differences can never be observed, and| Weights and Measures, Sevres, France, is | 
tion, and Dr. George W. Johnson of the in any event they are of such small mag-|our fundamental standard of mass; our 
| nitude relative to the graduations on the | national primary standard is the kilogram | 


National Catholic Welfare Conference. 


| to the average citizen, his reply would | 


|} rectly as the mass of the small body and | 


| correct for the effects of comparative ele- 





Involves Intricate Problem 
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Long Research and Careful Computation Re- 


quired to Determine Such a Standard Unit 


By Ralph W. Smith 


Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 


What is a 50-pound weight? |commercial device, that they may be en- 
If this question were to be propounded | tirely disregarded. 
Let us now proceed to a consideration 
probably be, “Why, naturally, a 50-pound/|of “what is a pound’? If we refer to the 
weight is a weight which weighs 50| dictionary we find “pound” defined as 
pounds.” But such an answer gives no in-|“a unit of weight varying in value from 
formation as to what a “weight” is, as to about 300 to about 1,070 grams, and com- 
just what is meant when one says that|monly divided into 12 or 16 ounces.” 
something ‘“‘weighs” so much or as to what | From this definition it would appear that 
a “pound” really is. The material which | the pound is not a very definite unit of 
follows is presented with the thought of | weight. The dictionary further tells us, 
supplying a satisfying answer to the orig- | however, that the avoirdupois pound of 
inal query. |7,000 grains is used in this country in 
It is first necessary to consider “mass.” | the weighing of most commodities, but 
The “mass” of a given body is the quan-| that the troy pound of 5,760 grains is 
tity of matter comprising it, and so long | used in certain restricted fields of weigh- 
as no portion of this body is removed ing. 
and nothing is added to it, its mass re-| As to the pounds of the United States 
mains constant. Now in the case of two|we know, of course, that these came to 
masses, these attract one another with|us from England. For a complete dis- 
a force which is directly proportional to! cussion of our standards reference should 
the product of their masses, and inversely | be made to the paper of Louis A. Fischer 
proportional to the square of the dis-|on the History of the Standard Weights 
tance between their centers of mass. |}and Measures of the United States, pub- 
The whole earth may be considered as|lished as Bureau of Standards Miscel- 
one mass which will attract ? body, or laneous Publication No. 64. For our present | 
mass, at or above its surface; and the purposes it will be sufficient only to sketch | 
force of this attraction varies, in accord-| briefly the points which Mr. Fischer dis- | 
ance with the general law just stated, di- | cussed in detail. 


° 


inversely as the square of the distance of | Colonial W eights 





its center of mass from the center of the | Were of English Origin 


earth. Due, however, to the rotation of | 
the earth, a body moving with the earth| Colonial weights were of English origin, | 
is also acted upon by a centrifugal force | and corresponded to those in use in Eng- 
which, in general, is greatest at the earth’s|land prior to the formation of the col- | 
equator and diminishes toward the poles.|onies. There was considerable divergency, 
The resultant of these two forces—the | however, among the weights of the several 
attraction between the body and the earth,|colonies, and this persisted after the 
and the centrifugal force due to the | formation of the Union. Repeated efforts | 
earth’s rotation—is known as the force of | were made to have Congress correct this | 
gravity. condition, but ae —— | 

s in 1928, Congress decree at a certain 
Made at Different | 


troy pound which had been procured in 
Points on Surface 


England, and which was supposed to be 
an exact copy of the Imperial troy pound | 

Determination of the intensity of the| of Great Britain, should thereafter be the | 
force of gravity, made at different points|standard for the coinage of the United 
on the earth's surface, shows that at some) States. | 
points there are unexplained variations! Two years later Congress ordered “that 
from the anticipated values; it is also|a comparison be made by the ‘Treasury 
found that the conformation of the sur-| Department of the weights at the prin-| 
rounding terrain has an observable effect. | cipal customhouses. Large individual 
In general, however, considering elevation | discrepancies were found, but the average 
alone, and positions on or above the sur-|values for the different denominations 
face of the earth, the force of gravity} were found in fairly good agreement with 
exerted upon a body is found to be very|the weights used in England at the time 
nearly inversely proportional to the square| of the Revolution. In order to construct | 
of the body's distance from the center of| uniform weights to be furnished the cus- 
the earth; considering latitude alone, the|tomhouses, the Treasury Department 
force of gravity is found, in general, to|found it necessary to adopt a definite 
be uniform for a given latitude, and to| standard; it was decided that the rela- 
increase slightly and with approximate) tion between the avoirdupois pound and| 
uniformity as the poles are approached. | the troy pound of the mint should be as 
From the foregoing it follows that if|7,000 is to 5,760, this being the relation 
we can measure this force of gravity upon| previously accepted in the United States 
a given body, and if we can eliminate or : 


| 


}and in England. | 
: Uniform standards having been fur- | 
vation and of the other factors noted, we! nished to the customhouses, Congress in | 
have at once a basis for comparing the| 1836 directed that copies of these be fur- | 
mass of the body in question with the|nished the several States, and as addi- | 
mass of any other body upon which we| tional States were admitted to the Union| 
can similarly measure the force exerted|they were also supplied with standards; | 
by gravity. If we now express this meas-| North Dakota, in 1893, was the last State | 
ured force in terms of some acceptable 


; to receive one of these sets. 
unit, we are enabled clearly to define the! In the year 1870 there was held in Paris | 
mass of the body, or the amount of ma- 


500 
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Various ancient and modern “pounds” or units of weight are. com- 
pared in the above graph. The American pound was derived and is 
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As Aid to Aircraft 


Research Is Being Conducted 
On Use of Photoelectric 
Cell in Navigation 


“POUND AVOIRDUPOIS" OF UMITED STATES, 
IMPERIAL POUND” OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Experimental work in light studies as 
applied to the problem of navigating air- 
craft under conditions of poor visibility 
indicates that use of the photoelectric cell 
or “electric eye” offers encouraging possi- 
bilities in this field, Capt. F. C. Hingsburg, 
the Chief Engineer of the Airways Divi- 
sion, Aeronautics Branch, Department of 
Commerce, stated orally May 15. 

“We are watching with great interest 
the efforts of commercial engineers and 
research organizations to apply the prin- 
ciples used in depth-finding apparatus to 
the problem of aircraft navigation,’ Capt. 
Hingsburg stated, “and the nature of the 
experiments indicates that the photoelec- 
tric cell may be used in this connection 
very well.” 

Engineers of the General Electric re- 
search laboratory, the Chief Engineer ex- 
plained, are attempting to use the electric 
eye in such a manner that it will pene- 
trate fog which the human eye cannot 
pierce. Should such a research program 
be carried out satisfactorily, further prog- 
ress in the art of aircraft navigation would 
be the result, he added. 

Neon lights, capable of being flashed 
with great speed, are employed at the 
present stage to transmit guiding signals 
with the photoelectric cell being used to 
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SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES pick up the flickering light which the 
eye cannot distinguish because of the 
— ; the flashes and the lack of visi- 
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Brubacher, Abram R. High school composi- | 


tion and grammar, by... 
E. Wheeling. 1 v. 
co., 1931. 


Caedmon manuscript. 
by Geo. P. Krapp. 


and Katherine 
N. Y., Chas. E. Merrill 


Junius manuscript, ed. 
(Anglo-Saxon poetic rec- 





Warning on B 
Is Issued in New York 


New York, N. Y., May 15. 


A warning against the purchase of clams 
or oysters from baymen or diggers on cer- 
tain proscribed water areas in the New 
York district has just been issued by the 
City Health Commissioner, Dr. Shirley 
W. Wynne. 

As the result of an embargo placed on 
shellfish in the proscribed areas by the 
Department of Health in 1922, it was 
stated, clams in these districts have mul- 
tiplied rapidly. Oysters also have in- 
creased, but not as greatly as the clams. 

“There is no intention on the part of 
the Department of Health to cause any 


: : 2% |a conference to which various nations had | t 
terial of which it is composed. been invited by the French government to |scare regarding the purchase and eating 
send their representatives, to consider the 
advisability of constructing new standards 
of the metric system. This and subse- 
|quent conferences were attended by rep- 
resentatives of the United States, and these 
| meetings resulted in the decision to con- 
struct new metric standards, and in the 
signing of a treaty providing for the 
formation and maintenance of an Inter- 
national Bureau of Weights and Measures. 


The expression “weight” is used to mean | 
@ measure of the force of gravity exerted | 


upon any body. This force or weight is 
measured by counterbalancing it with a 


similar force acting upon a body, or bod-| 


ies, of known mass or with some counter- 


force of known value; when equilibrium | 


is established, the two forces are equal, 
and the value of the previously unknown 
mass is thus directly or indirectly ascer- 
tained. The bodies of known mass are 
called “weights.” The 
known value” may be supplied by a spring, 
a hydrostatic assembly, a “pendulum” 
scale assembly, or otherwise, usually acting 
through a system of levers; in this case, 
the known value of the counterforce has 
been determined by resorting to weights. 


* In other words, what we commonly call | 
a “standard weight” is really a standard | 


mass of metal or other material by com- 
parison with which the masses of other 
bodies may be determined through meas- 
urement of their respective weights. 


Used to Represent 


Amount of Commodity 


In commercial transactions involving 
quantity determinations, the important 
consideration is to determine the mass or 
the amount of commodity; since these de- 
terminations are made, however, in terms 
of weight, as just defined, the expression 
“weight” is loosely used to represent the 
amount of commodity. Thus “100 pounds 
of steel” really means a mass of steel such 
that the force of gravity exerted upon it 
is 100 times greater than the force of grav- 
ity which is or would be exerted, under 
the same condition, upon a standard mass 
known as the “pound.” 

However, since the units of mass and 
weight are identically named, and since 
no practical purpose would be served in 
commercial transactions if the two were 
to be distinguished, the distinction be- 
tween them may be considered of scien- 
tific interest and importance only, and the 
commercial usage in which the expression 
“weight” is used in the sense of “mass” 
need not be condemned. 

In reference to the gravitational force 
acting on a body, it has been said that 
this is a function of the distance of the 
center of mass of the body from the 
center of the earth. The magnitude of 
the effect of a change of elevation upon 
the gravitational force exerted upon a 
given body is of the order of 1 part in 


“counterforce of } 


New Were Compared 
With Old Standards 


This international institution is sup- 
ported by the various countries signatory 
to the treaty, and is controlled by an 
elected committee upon which the United 
States has always been represented. Dr. 
S. W. Stratton, former Director of the 
National Bureau of Standards, and later 


lof clams,” said Dr. Wynne. “Clams are 
lan excellent food; they are tasty; provide 
|wholesome nourishment, and add flavor 
jto the menu. 
|they supply small amounts of iodin, which 
lis so necessary to the body. But every 
|housewife should buy clams only from a 
lreputable dealer, for he will have clams 
{from authorized sources. The reputable 
|dealer will not sell ‘bootleg’ clams; these 
are only offered by men who have no re- 
gard for what they sell and who seldom 
remain in business long before they are 





|caught by our inspectors and taken to) 


court.” 


‘Buffalo Taken to Alaska 
| Are Found to Thrive 





Like all other fish foods, | 





Alaska’s transplanted buffalo were de- 
scribed as in excellent condition when lo- 
lcated on the Jarvis Creek flats southeast 
jot Fairbanks early in March, according 


president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, is the present representative 
of the United States on this committee. 

New metric standards having been con- L 
structed by a special committe appointed |t0 @ report received recently by the Bu- 
for that purpose, these were compared |Teau of Biological Survey, Department of 
with the old metric standards by the |Agriculture. Grazing on the lake - bed 
international bureau, and at a general |slough grass of that region, they had sep- 


| conference held in 1889 the new kilogram |arated into two herds miles apart, but 


which agreed most closely with the kilo-|it was thought that they were usually 
gram of the archives was declared to be | together at night. 
the international kilogram; the other kilo-| The herd of 23 buffalo transferred in 
grams were distributed by lot to the various |1928 from the Biological Survey’s bison 
governments supporting the international|range in Montana has increased in num- 
bureau, the United States receiving kilo-|ber, in spite of some fatal accidents. In- 
grams Nos. 4 and 20. cluding 9 calves, the total is now 29—15 
These were brought to this country in jin one of the herds located, 11 in the 
1890, kilogram No. 20 arriving in January jother, and 3 whose tracks were found in- 
and kilogram No. 4 arriving in July. Kilo- | dicating that they swere ranging close. 
gram No. 20 was accepted by President| These three had been ‘held in reserve 
Harrison upon its arrival as the national|at the reindeer experiment station near 
standard, and both standards were de-| Fairbanks for about two years, and since 
posited in the Office of Weights and Meas- | their release they have not begun herding 
ures, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey.| with the others.—/ssued by the Depart- 
‘On April 5, 1893, the Superintendent of | ment of Agriculture. 
Weights and Measures, with the approval | 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, decided 


al . 
that the international kilogram would in Texas Legislature 
the future be regarded as the fundamen- 


tal standard of mass in the United States, | To Adjourn May 22 
both for metric and customary weights. | 

The Office of Weights and Measures | 
used as the relation between the avoir- 
dupois pound and the kilogram the equiv- | lature is not limited to a period of 120 
alent, 1 pound. avoirdupois equals|days under the amendments to the State 
0.4535924277 kilogram, a value determined | Constitution adopted in November, 1930, 
by the joint work of the International|the Attorney General, James V. Allred, 
Bureau of Weights and Measures and the|has advised Speaker Fred H. Minor, of 


AustTIn, Tex., May 15. 
The regular session of the State Legis- 








2,000 for a change of elevation of 6,000 


feet, the “weight” being less the greater | 


the elevation. 
But if we have weights which are stand- 


ard according to some accepted basis, and | 
use these on an “equal-arm” balance to | 


Getermine the “weight” of ah unknown 
amount of commodity, the accuracy of the 
result, upon the accepted basis, will be 
independent of the elevation at which the 
determination is made, and check deter- 
minations made at different elevations 
should agree because the change in. the 


intensity of the gravitational force affects | 


equally the 
commodity 


standard weights and the 


being weighed. The 


mechanism employing a compound-lever 
system. 


Results Would Differ 


At Various Elevations 

In any case, however, where a spring is 
utilized as the ultimate counterforce, dis- 
regarding other effects, different results 
would be obtained at different elevations, 
provided that the weighing mechanism 
were s 
ences actually existing. In the case of 
such a device, if the assembly is suffi- 
ciently sensitive to respond to weight 
differences resulting from a change of 
elevation, and if such differences of indi- 
cation may be read upon the device in 
question, it should be calibrated against 
standard weights at the elevation at 


indications standard for that elevation. 
| In the case of ordinary commercial de- 


| Vices, however, it is probable that these 


same | 
| would be true in the case of a weighing 


usceptible of indicating the differ- | 


British Standards Office. When the Na-| the House of Representatives. 

|tional Bureau of Standards was estab-| The fact that the amended section of 
lished in July, 1901, the decision of the|the Constitution prescribes the order of 
international kilogram as our fundamen-| business of the Legislature for 120 days 
tal standard of mass, and the equivalent |does not thereby limit a regular session 
just given as the relation between the/|to that period of time, the Attorney Gen- 
avoirdupois pound and the kilogram, were | eral concluded. 

fully accepted by the bureau and are 
so accepted today. 

Earlier in this article it was indicated 
that when we speak of a “standard” 
weight we mean a weight which is stand- 
ard according to some accepted basis. The 
following statement represents the prac- 
tice accepted in the United States as that | 
upon which weights of classes A, B, and 
C are to be considered standard: The cali- 
| bration is based upon the apparent mass 
as determined at 20 degrees C. in air hav- 
ing a density of 1.2 milligram per millili- 
ter, against standards having a density of | 
8.4 grams per cubic centimeter at 0 degrees | 
C., whose coefficient of cubic expansion is 
0.000054 per degree C., and whose values 
are based on their true mass or weight 
in vacuo. 

The scope of this article is not broad 
}enough to permit of a discussion of each | 
of the factors just mentioned. Those de- 
siring to go somewhat into detail on 


British Power Project 


A board of eight men and the electricity 
commissioners ultimately .will purchase 
the entire electricity output of selected 
stations in Great Britain. They will re- 
sell it. The group, called “the central 
electricity board,’ was formulated under 
the electricity supply act of 1926, by which 
|all of Great Britain also is divded into 10 
areas, each of which will be a competent 
part of the national project. (Department 
of Commerce.) 





| Standards, the value of this in terms of the 
|international standard being known with 
|the highest accuracy attainable by the 
|modern metrologist. 

So now for a fairly concise answer to the 
original question of, “What is a 50-pound 
weight?”, something along the following 
these matters will find them discussed in| lines is suggested: A 50-pound weight is 
| Circular No. 3 of the National Bureau of |an object, usually of metal, having such 
Standards, Design and Test of Standards |@ mass that, when compared in air under 
|} of Mass. | spesitied conditions, the gravitational 

| 





| To sum up, then, the situation in rela-| force acting upon it is just 50 times as 
tion to the United States “avoirdupois | great—within appropriate tolerances, of 
|pound is this: The pound is defined in|course—as the gravitational force acting 
terms of the kilogram, the relation being, | Upon a standard mass of specified char- 
| 1 pound avoirdupois equals 0.4535924277 | acteristics known as the “pound,” which is 
kilogram. The international kilogram, | equal to 0.4535924277 kilogram. 
preserved at the International Bureau of (The foregoing is an authorized 
summary of an article appearing in 
the current issue. of “Commercial 
Standards Monthly.”) 


| 
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highway of 1950 as regards roadway width. | Ran@ome, Grace G. Puppets for amateurs 
; 5 : : I. 3 leaves. Hayward? 
There is, of course, a point at which a | lg numbered” leaves 31-8042 
| very wide road loses its carrying capacity | Robinson, Wm. J. Rosary of lay saints; 
and efficiency. My personal judgment on| world’s best men and women, one for each | 
the roadway of the future is a six-lane| ay. 95 p. N. ¥., Freethought press assn.. | 


preserved at the National Bureau of | 


| Doubleday’s encyclopedia; ed., Arthur E. Bost- 
wick. 10 v., illus. Garden City, 
Doubleday, Doran & co., 1931. 

Durkee, James S. 


Foresees Express High- 
way Over Railroads and 


ee 
31-8583 
Pull of the invisible, other 





31-8587 | 


Vi 1 - ie addresses. 197 p. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell 
iaducts in Cities co., 1931. 31-8700 
Elson, Arthur. Woman’s, work: in music, 
Set aetna terrae by ... and Everett E. Truette. New rev. ed. 

[Continued from Page 1.] 301 p. Boston, L. C. Page & co., 1931. 
one : : ~2 | 
pace that collisions were easily avoidable.| Ewen, David. Hebrew music, study ar 
It is simply a hold-over, a make-shift) ‘¢tpretation. 65 p. N. ¥., Bloch oe. Se. 
-8617 


that will go the way of other old fashioned | Ferguson, Milton J. 


practices. The speed of today and the} 


probable greater speed of tomorrow, plus 
certain traffic increase, will make the two- 


way road with its daily accidents a thing | 


of the past. 


The day of the one-way road | 


| 
| 


will come as surely and as naturally as | 


the rule of driving to the right came into 
use. 


“The building of by-pass highways 


around cities, both for the sake of sav- | 


ing traffic delays and saving cities from | 
congestion, has been standard practice in| 


New Jersey for the past five years. In 
every case we have been able to justify 
swinging around a city in terms of dollars 
and cents saving, but the time is fast com- 


Amer. library laws, comp. 
for League of library comms. by ... under 
financial grant of Carnegie corp. of N. Y. 
1103 p. Chicago, Amer. library assn., 1930. 


7 31-26047 
Gibbs, Wolcott. Bird life at the pole, illus. 
171 p. N. Y., W. Morrow & co., 1931. 31-26723 
Giles, Helen F. How . S. became world 
power. (City history ser.) 234 p., illus. 
234 p. N, Y., Chas. E. Merrill co., 1930. 
31-8306 
Gordon, Alice H. Revelations from Isis un- 
veiled. Ist ed. 61 p. Detroit, Mich., Wm. 
Graham prtg. co., 1931. 31-8585 
Hennezel, Henri, comte d’. Decorations and 
designs of silken masterpieces, ancient and 
modesn; original specimens in colours be- 


longing to Textile historical museum of 

Lyon. 10 p., 56 colored mounted plates. 

N. Y., French & European pub. 1930. 
31-2513 


Hopewell, N. J. Town records, comp. by Lida 
C. Gedney, registrar. Pub. by authority of 
Bd. of managers of N. J. soc. of Colonial 





ing when overhead viaducts will take the 
place of present by-pass roads. We have | 
several examples of this type of construc- 


dames of America. 197 p. N. Y., Prtd. by 
Little & Ives co., 1931. 31-8309 
Howard, John T. Our Amer, music; 300 years 


tion in the State right now and more; 9f,it. 713 p. N. ¥., Thos. ¥. Crowell co. 
will undoubtedly follow. | Hulpieu, Harold R. Effect of oxygen on 
| Amoeba proteus. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns 

No Traffic Delay | Hopkins univ., 1928.) p. 321-361, illus. 

“In the same way that the one-story|  Phila., 1930. 31-8388 
structure in , 7 Johnson, Percy L. Reproduction in Amoeba 
the small town gave way to| proteus. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Johns Hopkins 


a two-story building and later on when | 


“ = |} umniv., 1929.) p. 463-498, illus. Jena, G 
the city grew, the buildings grew up, S0| Fischer, 1930. 31-8389 
will highways grow upward into elevated | Kelley, James P. Economics of Christianity. 
roads without grade crossing of any kind | 247 p. Boston, Pilgrim press, 1931. 31-8699 


and without traffic interruption. The year | €ennedy, Mary A. How U. S. becaine a united 


4 Ms : ne 
1950 will see a highway system without a | Chas z. Merrit co 1990.” 7s 31-8307 
traffic delay, without such need for traffic | King, Marian. Recovery of myself; patient's 
lights, with fewer accidents due to these| experience in hospital for mental illness. 
elevated highways through cities. | + Pp New Haven, Yale. univ. — = 


“The year 1950 will see the State of | Macleod, Norman. German lyric poetry. (Ho- 
New Jersey linked to neighboring States| 4th lectures on literature. no. 13.) 58 p 


; | Lond., L. & Virginia Woolf, 1930. 31-8616 
by more and more bridges and tunnels Meyer, Walter H. Diameter distribution se- 


y > ; 31-7949 
pavement with specially allotted lanes for oo Edward A. Tests and challenges in 80- 


buses and trucks—the bus and truck lanes | ciology (for use with Ross’s Principles of 
to be of heavier construction than the sociology, rev. ed.). (Century social sci- 
pleasure vehicle road. ence ser.) 102 p. N. Y., Century ., 1st. 
Highways Over Railroads | Rojas, Ricardo. Invisible Christ. by ... tr 
“ ~ = s ..._ | by Webster. E. Browning. 336 p. N. Y.. 
There is even now under consideration Abingdon press, 1931 31-8698 
by railroad engineers the possibility of|Ryan, Michael J. Bibliography on hand- 
building express highways over railroads.| _ Writing. 23 p. Phil., Pa., 1930. 31-8311 


Settle, Myron C. Vacation church school. (In- 
ternational bulletins in religious education. 
Educational bulletin, no. 602.) 55 p.. 
Chicago, Ill., Internatl. council of religious 


What this development will amount to is | 
not yet apparent, but there is no doubt | 
that 1950 will see it. 


“ . educ., 1930. 31-7939 

New Jersey was once famous for water- | Schilling, Carl Q. Art of. natural healing. 
ways and canals. This fame may return| 276 p. Paterson. N. J., 1931. 31-8632 | 
by reason of the building of further in-| Seward, Coy A. Metal plate lithography for | 
land waterways for the benefit of pleas- | Pencil ggg oa 31-8606 
ure boating, but the truck has made ship-| snith, Ddicie L.) What greater delight. 178 
ping by way of canals a thing of the past,|" p. N. Y.. A. A. Knopf, 1931. 31-8627 
and the future use of these canal beds is| Souers, Philip W. Matchless Orinda. (Har- 
a subject that catches the imagination. vard studies in English, vol. v.) 326 


i Cambridge, Harvard univ. press, 1931. 31-8551 
What more likely use can there be than Southard, John C. Adiabatic calorimeter for 


for future highways possibly for the ex-|~ heat capacities at low temperatures. (The- 
clusive use of trucks on the lower canal| sis (Ph. D.)—Johns Mopkine univ. ii) 
bed level and upper deck highways for! _F. 349-360, illus. Baltimore, - 

leasure I q highways for | Strecker, Edward A. Practical clinical psy- 
Pp “ ‘hi : | chiatry for students and practitioners, by 
_ “As to future highway construction at| |. and Franklin G. Ebaugh. 3d ed., rev. 
intersections, such as traffic circles, clover-| 553 p.. illus. Phila, P. Blakiston's son & 
leaves, Overpasses and underpasses, there| _ ©°-, 1931. oles eae staat 
can be little doubt. Highway grade cross- ag ge yy for ‘i. °32 >. illus. N. Y., 
ings will go the way of railroad grade} Delineator inst., 1931. 31-8624 
crossings. They will‘have to be elimi-| Tinker, Mrs. Frances S. (McCamic). Sir 


nated. Our construction today is already George Etherege, study in restoration com- 





foreseeing that. We are building several| $3i,iam'%a)y, ‘Sedu naptas, ia. areh 
different types at present, types that suit) press, 1931. : 31-8578 
the particular needs of the local situation,| Traquair, Ramsay. No. 92 St. Peter street, 
but it is my personal judgment that the Guedeo: Guseee meneenee house S es 
simplest and most direct way of separat-| Century. (4 sa 'ss'p. iilus, Monte 
ing traffic is by means of the circle. RAG arenirooese). Be HF) 99 Do 31-2525 
“The work of planting trees along road-| Verrill, Alpheus H. Secret treasure; hidden 
sides has only just begun, and for years | ianee ox prition gies. 251 p. N. J veges 
the results will not seem of much account, p " . ; 5 
; ; d, Alf . Nineteen-twenties; literature 
but by the year 1950 Nature will have hag | — it. benaee akonae 222 p. Lond., 
time enough to add age and beauty to| Methuen & co., 1930 31-8614 
1931 planting efforts, and the highways| Wright, Sydney L. Studies in ebulliescopy. 
of New Jersey which are today new and | (Saseis gre. D)--Prineston, univ. oi eas 
less will be a credit in landscaping | waite Huser fae osm: 
treeles Wolfe, Humbert. Early poems. 147 p. N 


efforts to ‘The Garden State.’” A. A. Knopf, 1931. 


illus. | 
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‘Electric Eye’ Tested [Jeo of Coercion 








In Making Child 
Eat Is Opposed 


Parents Advised by Public 
Health Service Merely to 
Require Presence at the 
Table During Meals 


By catering unnecessarily to the ap- 
petites and to the food whims of children 
in order to force them to eat when they 
say they are not hungry, parents thus 
are encouraging neurotic and _ self-cen- 
tered tendencies in their children, accord- 
ing to information just obtained at the 
Public Health Service. 

Parents, in spoiling children in order 
|to make them eat, actually are leading 
them to believe that their “tiny doings 
and not-doings” are of great importance 
}to other people, although nothing is so 
|insufferably boresome and disagreeable in 
an adult, as the conviction on his part 
that his food likes and dislikes, his aches 
|}and pains, his moods, his sleeplessness or 
| his,dyspepsia are of absorbing interest to 
the world about him,’ according to the 
Service. The following information on a 
method to cure a spoiled child of demand- 
ing between-meal dainties was made 
| available at the Service: 


| Forbidden Foods 


Certain articles of foods first are to be 
| put on the forbidden list, such as sweets, 
jams, pies, and cakes. Two additional 
meals are to be included in the child’s 
daily routine, a mid-morning luncheon 
and a mid-afternoon luncheon. Each of 
these luncheons should consist of a glass 
of milk and a sandwich, or graham 
crackers. These are to be offered, whether 
accepted or not. 

| The child then should not be urged to 
eat, or threatened, or bribed or cajoled 
into tasting this or that, but is to be per- 
mitted to eat or to go without eating, 
| without so much as a word of reproach 
or a command from his elders. 


Between-meal Lunches 


| Five times daily, this child is to be re- 
quired to sit at the table, for 20 minutes 
{during between-meal lunches and for 30 
minutes during main meals. At the end 
lof the allotted times, he is to leave the 
table, whether or not he has eaten. A 
teaspoon or tablespoon full of every article 
suitable to him at first should be placed 
on his plate, but he still, should not be 
| induced to eat. 4 


Although mothers then may ask in case 
the child is spoiled: “How long will it be 
| before he begins to eat?”, the time, al* 
| though difficult to prophesy, probably will 
vary with the determination of the child, 
with his knowledge of the perseverance of 
his parents, and with the degree in which 
the child’s appetite has been perverted 
during the period in which he was being 
spoiled. It may be stated safely, however, 
that this cure is well on the way before 
the end of the second day. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the Stat- given below. 


Conn.—Rept. of State Tuberculosis Comm. for 
period July 1, 1928. to Je. 30, 1930.—Pub, 
Doc. No. 53. Submitted to Gov. and Gen. 
Assembly by Geo. I. Allen, Secy. Hartford, 
1931. 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Licensing Bd. for City 
of Boston for yr. ended Nov. 20, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by David T. Montague, Chair- 
man. Boston, 1930. 

Aggregates of Polls. 
as Assessed Apr. 1, 1930. Submitted to Sen. 
and House of Repr. by Henry F. Long, 
Comr. of Corporations and Taxation. Bose 
ton, 1931. 

Conn.—Index-Digest 





Property and Taxes 


of Conn. Repts.—Vols, 


107, 108, 109 and 110, by Richard H. Phile 
lips, Reptr. of Judicial Decisions. Harte 
ford, 1930. 


Kans.—4th Ann. Rept. of Judicial Council for 
f. yr. ended Dec. 1, 1930. Submitted to 
Gov. by W. W. Harvey, Chrm. Topeka, 
1930. 

Wis.4th Bienn. Rept. of Dept. of Public In- 
struction. 1928-1930. Submitted to Gov. by 
John Callahan, Supt. Madison, 1930. 

N. J.—North Jersey Distr. Water Supply Comm, 
Rept. for f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Frank 
H. Sommer, Chrm. of Comrs. Trenton, 1930. 

Mont.—22d Bienn. Rept. of State Treasr. for 
period July 1, 1928. to Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 
mitted to 22d Regular Legisl. Session, 1931, 
and Gov. by F. E. Williams, Treasr. He- 
lena. 1931. 

Mo.—Bienn. Rept. for State Penal Institu- 
tions for yrs. 1929-1930. Submitted to Gow, 
by Dwight H. Brown, Comr. Jefferson City, 
1930. 

Ga.—Ann. Rept. of Secy. of State for yr. ended 
Dec. 31. 1929. Submitted to Gov. by Geo, 
H. Carswell, Secy .of State. Atlanta, 1930. 

10th Ann. Rept. of Dept. of Banking for 
yr. ended Dec. 31, 1929. Submitted to Gov. 


by A. B. Mobley. Supt. of Banks. Ate 
lanta, 1930. 
N. C.—Manual for 1931. Comp. and Ed. by 


H. M. London, Legisl. Reference Librarian, 
Raleigh, 1931. 

Nebr.—23d Ann. Contest of Nebr. High School 
Debating League, 1929-30 Consuelo Ste- 

IN phens, Comp., Asst Reference Librarian, 
Univ. of Nebr. Library. Lincoln, 1930 

| Ariz.—7th State Budget, for bienn. July 1, 
1931, to Je. 30, 1933 Submitted to Legisl. 
by A. M. Crawford, Legisl. Examiner. Phoe- 
nix, 1930. 

Utah—Rept. of Public Utilities Comm 
Jan. 1, 1920, to and including Dec. 31, 
Submitted to Gov. by F. L. Bstler, 
Salt Lake City, 1931 

Ariz.—i9th Ann. Rept. of State Auditor for 
f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Gov. 
by Ana Frohmiller, Auditor. Phoenix, 1930. 

Md.—Bienn. Rept. of Bd. of Mental Hygiene 

Oct. 1, 1928, to Sept. 30, 1930. Submitted 

to Gov. by Geo. H. Preston, Comr. An- 

napolis, 1930 
Mex.—Ofticial Manval or Blue Book for 

1929-30. Issued by Mrs. E. A. Perrault, Secy. 

of State. Santa Fe, 1930. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from tive Inquiry Division of 
The United Stgtes Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 

Standard Thicknesses,, Weights, and Tolere- 
ances of Sheet Metal (Customary Practice) 
—Cire. of Bur. of Standards No, 391, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce Price, 10 cents 

31-36826 

Nebr.—Unemployment Bull 15th Census of 
U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents (31-26190) 

Army Extension Courses-——Special Text No. 57, 


from 
1930, 
Secy. 


N. 


Medical Aspects of Chemical Warfare, War 
Dept Price, 10 cents. 
An. Rept. of Natl. Academy of Sciences, for 
f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930 (15-10608) 
U. §S. Official Postal Guide—vVol. 10, No. 10, 
Apr., 1931. Post Office Dept. Subscription 
price, $1.50 a year. (4-16254) 
Bull. of Engineering Information—No. 65. Je. 


1, 1931 Bur. of Engineering, U. S. Navy 
Dept. Price, 15 cents. (22-26665) 
Mesa Verde Natl. Park, Colo.—Circ. of Gen- 
eral Information, Natl. Park Service, U. 8S, 


Dept. of Interior. Free (29-22011) 
Journal of Agricl. Research—Vol. 42, No. 5, 
Mar. 1, 1931. U. S. Dept. of Agric. Sub- 
scription price, $4 a year (Agr. 13-1837) 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 


U. S.—Part II, Feb., 1931. Bur. of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 a year. 
(14-21465) 

Survey of Current Business—No. 116, Apr., 
1931 Bur. of Foreign and Domestic Come 
merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1.50 a year (21-26819) 


Zion and Bryce Canyon Natl. Parks, Utah— 
Circ. of General Information, Natl. Park 
Service, U. S. Dept. of Interior. Free. 

(29-22791) 

Forest Worker-—-Vol. 7, No. 2, Mar., 1931. Fore 
est Service, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Subscrip- 
tion price, 25 cents a year. (Agr. 24-838) 

Journal of Agricl. Research—Vol. 42, No. 6 and 
Yo. 7, Apr. 1, 1931, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 


Y N 
31-8584 | Subscriptien price, $4.00 a year. (Agr. 13-1837) 
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American Sales 
Gain in German 


Chemical Market 


Effective Competition With| 
Home Products Steadily| 


Increasing, Says Depart- 
ment of Commerce 


American manufacturers have been pen- 
etrating the German chemical markets to 
@ greater extent each year, a fact which is 
peculiarly significant as an indication of 
the competitive merit of American com- 
pared with German chemical process de- 
velopment, according to information fur- 


nished May 15 by the Bureau of Foreign | 


and Domestic Commerce of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Window Glass Importers Say 
Tariff Rates Constitute Embargo 


Foreign Manufacturers Have Substantial Ad- 
vantages, Domestic Producers Reply 





Testimony that the present tariff rates; This situation exists despite the low im- 
on window glass have prevented importa-| ports, he stated. 
tion of the product even to the seaboard; Mr. Mazzarovich said that glass fac- 
and act practically as an embargo was/|tories in 1930 were operating at greatly 
presented before the Tariff Commission at | reduced schedules, that in Belgium they 
a hearing May 15 by representatives of| were at 50 per cent capacity. 


Belgian and Czechoslovakian manufac- | 
turers. | 

The duties were upheld by William L.| 
Munro, president of the Window Glass | 
Manufacturers of the United States, who | 
testified that lower costs of labor, raw | 
materials, transportation, and selling ex- 
pense give foreign manufacturers sub- | 
stantial advantages over domestic pro- | 
ducers. ; 

On behalf of the importers, Louis Titus, 


an attorney of Washington, D. C., repre- 
senting the Union des Verreries Mechani- | 
ques Belges of Charleroi, Belgium, and! 
the Sales Corporation of Bohemia Sheet ' 
Glass Factories of Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
testified that no appreciable quantity of! 


The German dye trust had a virtual 
world monopoly of dyes and intermediates 
in prewar days, but has lost more than 
half its prewar exports of these materials, 
though it has grown considerably beyond 
its prewar scope of production, it was é 
pointed out. Now, the Duco A. G., of} glass was imported into the interior of 
which an American company is under-| the country even under the old tariff be- 
stood to own 51 per cent, is producing lac- | cause of the transportation costs from the 
quer in Berlin against German competi-| seaboard. He declared that 70 per cent 
tion led by the dye trust. of the users of glass never had the bene- 

Another example of effective American - = foreign competition under the old 

ition with the dye trust in.the lat- tari. : 7 
an heme field is ‘the operation under| Mr. Titus asked that in determining 
American capital control of one of the rates which equalize costs the Commission 
world’s largest film and photographic take into consideration the vast popula- 


j erns, known as Kodak A. G. tion in the interior of the country, as 
eel Sadine From Statistics well as that of the seaboard, which is not 


: : affected by transportation to the extent of 
Further information was supplied at the 


the interior. 
Bureau as follows: : ‘ Mario Mazzarovich, representing foreign 
There are a number of instances in 


s producers, declared that imports of win- 
which American processes and licenses are gow glass decreased from approximately 
being used in Germany for preparing 43,000,000 pounds in the first half of 1929 
chemical products, indicating the extent 


of American penetration, most of which, 
because of local manufacture, is not re- 
vealed in import statistics. In certain 
cases, however, American mass production 
makes it more advantageous to export 
direct to Germany where the customs 
duty permits. 

An exact total of the dollars-and-cents 
importance of American chemical sales in 
Germany is difficult to compile because of 
the lack of uniformity in foreign trade 
classifications of chemicals. German 
figures assign to other than their chemi- 
cal classification some of the most im- 
portant items of chemical imports from 
the United States, including rosin, phos- 
phate rock, borax ore, and benzol. 

By selecting nine items, imports in each 
case having a value of at least 1,000,000 
marks in 1930, it is possible to establish 
a sum of nearly 82,000,000 marks, or al- 





second half, when the 
were in effect. Total imports dropped 
from about 67,000,000 pounds in 1929 to 
about 14,000,000 in 1930. Imports of or- 
dinary window glass from Belgium de- 
clined about 90 per cent last year, as com- 
pared to 1929, he asserted. 

The import figures show more effectively 
than words, he said, how the tariff rates 
prevent importation. They have shut out 
foreign glass, in most cases from the 
American seaboard, he testified. 

The witness offered evidence of a large 
importer of Belgian window glass who 
could not sell his glass at 30 per cent 
under the list price because of the competi- 
tive situation in the domestic industry. 
Window glass prices are lower at present 
than in any year since 1918 and in some 
instances are lower than in pre-war years. 


most $20,000,000 as Germany’s leading 
chemical purchases from the _ United 
States. This excludes, however, important 


importations in quantities of less than 
1,000,000 marks of dyes, lacquers, natural 
dye extracts, essential oil, medicinals, and 
toilet preparations, which have a com- 
bined value of at least $2,000,000. 


Lead American Sales 


The nine chemical items leading Ameri- 
can sajes in the German market are, in 
the order of value of sales: Benzol, gum 
rosin, phosphate rock, turpentine oil, sul- 
phur, carbon black, borax ore, refined 
borax, and metal compounds. In addition, 
Germany imported 982,000 marks worth 
of aniline and alizarene dyes, 661,000 
inarks worth of ethers and esters, and 
695,000 marks worth of essential oils from 
this country last year. 

: Benzol imports from the United States 
increased, despite an increased duty of 
10 marks per 100 kilos levied April 16, 


D ciated with the Radio Corporation of 
Federal Radio Commission. Pursuant to 
policy, similar action will be taken pending 


the Radio Act of 1927, to the more than 
be argued. 


the Clayton Act in requiring receiving set 


The decisions are as follows: 


1930, and an increased German output. Pata a. ws aia 
es rginia Brdcstg orp., portable, 
Phosphate rock sales were greater, to meet granted construction permit 1.160 kc., 500, 


the growing demand by German farmers 
for superphosphate for fertilizer. Borax 
ore imports also went up, although the 


to test for new location for WWVA. 


Alamo Brdcstg. Co., Inc., portable in Bexar 
Co., Tex., granted construction permit 1,420 


refined product fell off slightly compared) kc.. 100 w., 1 a. m. to 6 a. m., to test for 
with 1929 z new location for KTAP 

C os 3 . = Peery Bidg. Co., portable in Utah. granted 

The extent of American imports by construction permit 1,400 ke., 100 w., 12 

Germany of prepared medicines is seen in, midnight to 6 a. m. and any other hours 

1930 imports of 15.7 metric tons, valued at now used by KLO, to test for new location 

x ; _ for KLO. 
187.000 marks, out of a total import of WAIU. American Ins. Union, Columbus, 


207 tons, valued at 3,792,000 marks. Ger- 


: , Ohio, granted construction permit to make 
man imports of American face and talcum 


changes in equipment to conform to re- 

powders, rouges, cosmetics, and _ other qumemense of G. os 91 nDG oo. Serene 

i i max rate power of equipmen rom v 

nol gy hahaa amounted to 30 tons, to 500 w.; this does not decrease licensed 
alued las year at 271,000 marks, out of power 

total imports of 201 tons, worth 2,109,000 KQV Doubleday-Hill Elec. Co. KQV 

marks. Brdcstg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa granted con- 

; struction permit to install new equipment 

American Licensees to conform to G. O.'s 91 and 97, increasing 

One of the establishments operating un-| max. rated power of equipment from 500 

der an American license is the Bakelite; W an 1 kw.; this does not increase licensed 
i power 

G. m. b. H. plant making a formaldehyde- WPAW Shartenberg & Robinson Co., 

condensation product in a Berlin suburb.| pawtucket, R. I, granted construction per- 

Another company is manufacturing pol-| mit to install new equipment to conform 

ishes and related products under license| to G. O's 91 and 97, and install automatic 


freouency control. 


of an American company. Masa G. m. b. WFDW. Raymond C. Hammett, Talladaga, 


H., Berlin, controlled jointly by the Ger- 


+ Ala.. granted construction permit to move 
man General Electric Company and the! transmitter and studio from Talladaga to 
dye trust, is operating an American! Anniston. Ala.; install new eovinment and 


use portable to test for location. 


process imparting a wood-grain surface 


; WWNC, Citizens Brdcstg. Co.. Inc., Ashe- 

to metal bodies. ville, N. C., granted construction permit to 

A Hamburg concern is making an Amer-| move transmitter and studio locally in 
ican insecticide, and two nitrogen fixation! Asheville. and install new equipment 


WHAZ, Renssalaer Polyt. Inst., Troy. N. Y.. 
granted construction permit to install new 
equipment to conform with G. O's 91 and 97 
increasing max. rated power of equipment 


plants are built to operate an American 
ammonia-synthesis process. 
A Berlin firm, while holding an agency 


representation for a large American to 1 kw.: this does not increase licensed 
: : s power 
pharmaceutical house, is now manufac- KLX. The Tribune Pub. Co., Oakland 


turing under American license popular calif., granted construction permit to make 


shaving toiletries and a popular American changes in equipment to conform to G. O's 

cough sirup, and is going into production, 91,and_97 : 

this year of an American sana ae and KGMB, The Honolulu Brdestg. Co., Ltd. 
ras - Honolulu, T. H., granted construction permit 


disinfectant and nerve tonic. 

Two well-known perfumery, toiletry and 
chemical enterprises are understood to 
have come under American control in 
Germany, and a Berlin firm is making an 


to make changes in equipment to conform 
to G. O's 91 and 97, decreasing max. rated 
power of equipment from 500 to 250 w. and 
decrease licensed power to 250 w 

WHK, Radio Air Service Corp.. Cleveland 


a Ohio, granted construction permit to move 
American face cream and a manicure! auxiliary transmitter from Cleveland to 
specialty. A well-known American soap Pleasant Valley Road, Seven Hills Village, 
, a , Ohio 
company snd = the best-known mak- WSPA, The Voice of South Carolina, Spar- 
ers 0 nig ~grade cosmetics and toilet tanburg. S. C., granted construction permit 
preparations are producing and selling’ to make changes in equipment to conform 
through their own organizations to de- to G. O. 91 and 97 
partment and other stores. ein ee hiuinaral, Deuntation, 
i - ' . Sa Jose , . sons ¥ 
Another company is making a popular permit to install new equipment to con- 
American tooth paste and an American form to G. O. 91 and 97, and move trans- 
laxative under license. Still another pop- mitter and studio locally in San Jose 
ular shaving cream and powder is being WBIG,. North Caroline Broadcasting Co., 
Inc., Greensboro, N. C., granted modification 


made in Frankfort, by a company repre- 
senting also a line of American liver pills. 
Yet another American toilet cream, like- 
wise popular and well advertised, is rep- 
resented by an Hamburg firm. A Berlin 
firm has a dozen agency contracts under 
which it is selling American chemical 
specialties. 


of construction permit to extend 
tion date to July 1, 1931, make changes in 
equipment, increasing maximum rated 
power of equipment to 1 kw., but does not 
increase licensed power 

WBZA, Westinghouse E. & M. Co., Boston 
Mass.. granted modification of construction 
permit extending completion date to Aug. 
5, 1931 

WAAT, Bremer Broadcasting Corp., Jersey 
City. N. J., granted authority to install au- 
tomatic frequency contro). 

WOBU, WOBU, Inc., Charleston, W. Va., 
granted authority for direct measurement 
of antenna input 

WBBR, Peoples Pulpit Association, Brook- 


comple- 


School Furniture Trade 
Retains Brown as Color 


Simplified Practice Recommendation lyn, N. Y.. granted autnoriey for direct 

B111-30 on color for school furniture has Measurement of antenna inpu 
; WHAD. Marquette University, Milwaukee, 

been reaffirmed by the standing commit-| wis, granted license covering changes in 
tee of the industry, without change, for| equipment, 1,120 kc. 250 w., share with 
another year, according to an announce- WISN : 
fice of the Bureau of Standsrds') rw” Colo. granted. license ‘covering “changer in 
i olo., gr 
tice of the Bureau of Standards. equipment. 920 ke. 500 w. day and 500 w 


The color for stock varieties of school 
furniture, as established by the recom- 
mendation, is known as school furniture 
brown. The industry has fixed light and 
dark limits of shades within this color 
and, while any shade within these limits 
will be considered as conforming with the 
requirements for school furniture browm 


night experimental, divides with KFKF 

WLBC, Donald A. Burton, Muncie, Ind., 
granted license covering relocation of trans- 
mitter and installation of new equipment, 
1,310 ke., 50 w.. shares with WJAK 

KWJJ. KWJJ Broadcast Co., Inc., Port- 
land, Oreg. granted license covering changes 
in equipment, 1,060 kc., 500 w., limited time. 

KRLD,. KRLD Radio Corp., Dallas, Tex., 


: . = : ranted license covering changes in equip- 
it is understood that every effort is to, Stanr®S o10°kc. 10 kw., shares with KTHS. 
be made by the industry to conform as KFLV. Rockford Broadcasters, Inc., Rock- 
nearly as possible to the selected median ford, Ill., granted license covering installa- 


shade. 

Master color blocks, selected by the in- 
dustry as representing the permissible 
range of shades of this color, shall be 
used in the preparation of duplicate color 


tion of new equipment, 1.410 ke. 5300 w., 
shares with WHBL 

KGCA, Charles Walter Greenley, Decorah, 
Iowa, granted license covering installation of 
new equipment, 1,270 ke. 50 w. daytime, 


shares with KWLC 


, blocks for matching i a i WHBD., F. P. Moler, Mount Orab, Ohio, 
for sales purposes S e menenehiting and granted license covering new equipment, 
xd 7 y the Depart-| {370 kc.. 100 w., unlimited. 


ment of Commerce, WAAB, Bay State Broadcasting Corpora- 


to approximately 24,000,000 pounds in the | 
increased duties 


Mr. Monro, whose association represents 
95 per cent of domestic productive capac- 
ity, testified that the largest output of 
the country in a year would amount to 
but $17,000,000. He said production oi 
single and double strength window glass 


|in 1927 amounted to 9,000,000 boxes and 


that the output fell to 5,500,000 boxes in 
1930. This compares to a productive ca- 
pacity of 14,000,000 boxes, he stated. 

Due to an “internecine warfare” glass 
is being sold below the cost of production, 
Mr. Monro asserted. He added that this 
condition would exist even if the industry 
were producing 9,000,000 boxes a year. 

The witnes stestified that glass shipped 
in Belgium are considerably lower than 
in this country and that the cost of sand 
is more than three times greater here. 
He declared also that the Americam man- 
ufacturer “is up against very intelligent, 
concentrated opposition.” A Belgian com- 
pany, he said, is selling glass in Canada 
at $1.15 a box and is offering the same 
glass in the United States at 70 cents. 

Referring to strict terms demanded by 
the foreign companies, Mr. Monroe said 
“they have ways of selling that we can’t 
touch.” He protested against using the 
interior of the country as a basis for 
transportation costs. Chicago, he said, 
hasn’t become “foreign glass wise.” 

The witness testified that glass shipped 
from Antwerp, Belgium, to New York or 
the Pacific coast costs 25 cents per box 
for transportation. It costs but 5 cents 
per box to ship from the factory in Char- 
leroi to the port, making a total cost of 
30 cents for transportation from the for- 
eign factory to the American seaboard. 
On the other hand, he testified, that low- 
est rate from any American factory to 
New York, is 34 cents and to the Pacific 
costs, Mr. Munro stated. 








The cost of selling glass here is in-, 


finitely more than it is abroad because 
selling on the other side is done by a 
central organization and this should be 
taken into consideration in investigating 
costs, Mr. Munro stated. 


Questioned by John R. Rafter, repre- | 


senting the Vitrea Company, Inc., of New 
York City, counsel for the importers, Mr. 
| Monro said he does not ask for an increase 
over the present rates. He said that 
‘there have been no appreciable changes 
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TO AID IN SOLVING 
WHEAT PROBLEM 








‘ 


NILS A. OLSEN 


The Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Nils A. Olsen, 
has been designated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to represent 
the United States in the coming 
Conference on the World Wheat 
Situation, to be held in London. 


in labor costs or raw materials costs since 
1927, either in the United States or in 
Belgium. 

Mr. Rafter cited testimony in an inves- 
tigation conducted by the Commission in 


1928, in which Mr. Monro testified that 
American glass factories had reduced labor 
costs on an average of 15 per cent since 
1926. Mr. Monro affirmed that the labor 
costs prevailing before this reduction were 
included in the Commission's investigation 
of 1926. 


Mr. Monro declared that imported glass 
was confined to the seaboard because of 
inland freight costs and because only the 
New York market would accept the qual- 
ity of glass breught in from Belgium. 


Testimony relating to plate glass brought 
out that competition in the domestic mar- 
ket has been intensified by a cheaper proc- 
ess of making the thinner plate glass 
which is used by one manufacturer. 

All members of the Commission were 


present for the hearing. 





America, were announced May 15 by the 
its order of May 7, renewal applications 


for stations associated with the RCA were extended to July 15 in cases where it 
was ascertained they were essential to the proper conduct of service. 


the outcome of hearings on June-15 before 


the Commission at which time the applicability of the antimonopoly provisions of 


1,400 licenses held by RCA companies will 


The question has arisen, by virtue of the court decision that the RCA had violated 


manufacturers initially to equip their sets 


with RCA tubes, as to whether the Commission is required to cancel all RCA licenses. 
+ 


tion, Boston, Mass., granted license cover- 
ing removal of transmitter and studio, 
1,410 ke., 500 w.; shares with WSSH. 
KGKB, Eagle Publishing Co., Tyler, Tex.. 
granted license covering new equipment 
and removal of transmitter and studio, 
1,500 ke., 100 w., unlimited 
KELC, Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, 
granted license covering new equipment 
| 1,270 kc., 100 w.; shares with KGCA. 
WODX, Mobile Broadcasting Corporation. 
Mobile, Ala.. granted modification of license 
to change time from dividing with WSFA 
to simultaneous operation with WSFA un- 
til local sunset, divide with WSFA at night. 
WSFA, Montgomery Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Montgomery, Ala. granted modification of 
license to change time from sharing with 
WODX to full day operation, share at 
night with WODX 
WAAB, Bay State Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, Boston, Mass., granted modification 
of license to change time from sharing 
with WSSH to unlimited (WSSH discon- 
tinuing.) 
WwIcc 
Inc 


Bridgeport Broadcasting Station 
Bridgeport, Conn., granted modification 
of license to increase power to 250 w. 
night, 500 w. local sunset 

WBBM-WJBT, Atlass Co., Ine., Chicago, 
ll granted modification of license to 
change name to WBBM Broadcasting Cor- 


poration 
WMMN, Holt Rowe Broadcasting Co 
Fairmont, W. Va.. granted renewal of li- 


cense, 890 kc., 500 w. day, 200 w. night; un- 
limited 


WTAR, WTAR Radio Corporation, Nor- 
folk. Va., granted authority to reduce 
power to 100 w. for 30 days and extend 
| program test for 10 days additional, from 
| May 11 
WDBJ, Richardson-Wayland Electric Cor- 
poration. Roanoke, Va., granted consent to 
voluntary assignment of license to Times- 
World Corporation 
KUP, Examiner Prting Co. San Fran- 


cisco, granted construction permits for two 
new transmitters, 5,585, 6.330, 8,320, 11,170 
16.460 ke., 2 kw., for press message service 
of mobile stations and all scientific expedi- 
tions away from the United States Also 
granted modification of license to designate 
a technical modification of the transmitter. 

Finger Lakes Transmitting Society, Skan- 
cateles. N. Y., granted construction permit 
to E. C. Roberts, president of Society, 2,368 
ke., 10 w., for period June 19 and 20 only 

Electrical Research Products, Inc.. porta- 
ble. granted construction permit, 1,552, 1,554, 
1.556 ke., 50 w 

Polin, Inc., portable, granted construction 
permit for general experimental station 

WSDE. Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.. granted construction permit to 
| move to Birmingham, Ala Same company, 
Robertson, Mo., granted construction per- 
mit, aeronautical service KMP, same com- 
pany. Omaha. Nebr., granted modification of 
construction permit to extend completion 
date 90 days from May 19. KOE, same com- 
pany, Cheyenne, Wyo., granted modification 
of construction permit to extend comple- 
tion date 90 days from May 11. 

The Wilson Transit Co., on Steamer Wil- 


liam C. Atwater, granted license for ex- 
perimental purposes, 484 kc., 2 w 

Standard Shipping Co., on ship Standard, 
granted license as above, 516 kc.. 2 w 

Boeing Airplane Co., NC-10339, granted 
license 

Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
granted licenses for 5 planes. 

KGUS, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Blythe, 
Calif.. granted license 


W3XAA, Universal Broadcasting Co., port- 
able in Pennsylvania. granted license, 1,170 
ke., 50 w., 2 a. m. to 6 a. m 

American Airways, Inc., granted license 

KTU, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Redding. 
Calif.. granted modification of license to 
| permit deletion of 350 w. transmitter. 
| W10XAC, Atlantic Broadcasting Co.. port- 
able, New York, granted renewal of license. 

KPD, P. E. Harris & Co., Hawk Iniet, 
Alaska; KJL, Unimak Island, False Pass, 
Alaska, granted renewal of license to Oct. 
15, 1931. 

WGO, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted construction permit tem- 
porarily to July 15, for auxiliary trans- 
mitter. WCC, Marion, Mass.; WSC, Tucker- 
ton, N. J., granted license to July 15. 

KPH, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Bolinas, Calif.. granted temporary li- 
cense to July 15, for existing service. 

W@QT, WEN. WIK, RCA Communications, 
Inc., Rocky Point, N. Y.; WEG, same com- 
pany, New Brunswick, N. J., granted tempo- 
rary license to July 15, for existing service. 

W3XAD, RCA Victor Co, Inc., Camden, 
N. J., granted construction permit as above, 
for additional transmitter. 

WRL, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
| jea, Duluth, Minn,.; WGO, Chicago, 11).; WAA, 
| Detour, Mich.: WCY., Dover, Ohio; WBL 
Buffalo, N. Y.; KSE, Torrance, Calif., granted 
modification of licenses to July 15, for ad- 
ditional frequencies 

WJN, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
| Point, N. Y., granted modification of license 





Under this | 


| 


Decisions on Pending Radio Applications 


Are Made Public by Federal Comm 


ission 


ECISIONS on pending applications, including a score held by companies asso-+ to change normal transmitter number 47 


to 48, to July 15. 

WGT. RCA Communications, Inc., “on 
Juan. P. R.; KEB, Bolinas, Calif.. granted 
modification of license to change fre- 
quency; temporary grant to July 15, ex- 
isting service 

KKW. RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas 
Calif... granted modification of jicense to 
change frequency and normal transmitter 
number, to July 15 


KKQ, RCA Communications, Inc., Bolinas 
Calif., granted modification of license for 
inclusion of only one transmitter, No. 71— 
to July 15. 

KYV. Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Pillar Bay, Alaska, the former licensee 
of this station authorized to operate sta- 
tion pending action on application for con- 
struction permit by RCA. 


Set for hearing: 


D. R. Wallace. near Tulsa 
quests construction permit 


Okla re- 
for new station 


1,210 kc., 100 w.; time not used by KGMP 
Harry C. Whitehill, Waterbury, Vt.. re- 
quests construction permit, 1,420 ke., 50 w., 
daytime hours 
Tom A. Terry, St. Louis. Mo.. requests 
construction permit, 1,420 ke., 100 w., un- 


limited time 

Hattie Mizelle. Dothan, Ala 
struction permit, 1,370 ke 
time 

WNBX, First Congregational Church Corp 
Springfield, Vt., requests construction per- 


requests con- 
100 w., unlimited 


mit to install new equipment and increase 
power to 100 w 

KFJI, KFJI Broadcasters, Inc. Astoria 
Oreg., requests construction permit to move 
transmitter and studio from Astoria to 
Klamath Falls, Oreg 

WLBG, Robert Allen Gamble, Petersburg 
Va requests consent to voluntary assign- 
ment of license to WLBG., Inc. 

WTAQ, Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire 
Wis requests modification of license to 
change time from sharing with KSCJ to 
unlimited 

WGBF, Evansville on the Air, Inc., Evans- 
ville, Ind., requests modification of license 


to change time from sharing with WOS and 


KFRU to simultaneous daytime operation 
with WOS and KFRU, sharing with WOS 
and KFRU night 
KFPY, Symons Broadcasting Co., Spokane 
Wash., requests modification of license to 
change frequency from 1,340 kc. to 1,220 kc 
KLRA, Arkansas Broadcasting Co., Little 


Rock, Ark., requests modification of license 
to change frequency from 1.390 to 1,430 ke 
increase power from 1 kw. to 1 kw. day and 
500 w. night; ‘increase hours of operation 
from sharing with KUOA to _ unlimited 
(Synchronize with WHEC, WOKO, WHP and 
WCAH.) 

Monumental Radio Baltimore, Md 
requests construction permit frequencies 
2,000-2.100, 2,100-2,200, 2,750-2,850, 2.850-2,950 
500 w 

W9XAA, Chicago Federation 
Chicago, Ill., requests 
experimental service 

The Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Corp., 
Detroit, Mich., requests construction permit 
for visual broadcasting service 

Greater St. Louis Broadcasting Corp., Kirk- 
wood, Mo., requests construction permit for 


Inc 


of 
construction 


Labor 
permit, 


picture transmission service 
W8BXW, Charles W. Cable, Bridgewater, 
Pa requests renewal of amateur license. 


Applciations dismissed: 


The following applications are dismissed 


at request of applicants 

New England Broadcasting Station, New 
Haven, Conn., construction permit, 1,270 ke 
250 w., local sunset 

KFJB, Marshall Electric Co., Inc., Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, construction permit, 880 
ke., 500 w 

Applications denied: 

The following applications, heretofore set 
for hearing, are denied because of appli- 
cants’ failure to enter appearance within 


time allowed: 

KNX. Western Brdcst 
Cali... modification of 
1,050 ke., 50 kw., LP 

WGBS, Gen. Brdcstg 
York City, 
250 w 

KGEW, City of 
gan 
Ww 


Co Hollywood, 
construction permit 
New 
ke., 


Inc 
license 930 


System, 
modification of 


Mor- 
500 


Fort Morgan, Fort 
Colo., construction permit 680 kc., 
1 kw.. LS. 
Jack E. Stranger, Coeur d'Alene 
construction perm 1,070 ke., 100 w 
The Commission toox the follewing ac- 
tion 
WHA, WLBL, University 
Madison, Wis., granted oral 
June 3, on Ex. Report No. 139 
Action on examiners’ reports: 
Georgia School of Tech Atlanta 
granted construction permit for increase 
in hours of operation to full time; denied 
as to increase in power. (Examiner Yost.) 
The Hutchens Co. Huntsville, Ala. 
granted construction permit for operation 
on 1,200 kc., 50 w., under time sharing basis 


Idaho, 


of Wisconsin, 
argument on 


Ga., 


with WFBC with 6-7th time, sustaining 
Examiner Pratt 
John B. Cooley, Minot. N. Dak., denied 


construction permit for change in frequency 
to 1,240 ke., increase in power to 500 w., 
sustaining Examiner Yost ” 

Macon Jr. Chamber of Commerce, Macon, 
Ga., granted modification of license for 
operation on 1,180 ke., 500 w., sustaining 
Examiner Yost, 

Pioneer Broadcasting Co.. Adamsburg, Pa 
denied construction permit for new station 
on 620 ke., 100 w., daytime, sustaining Ex- 
aminer Yost 

Gadsden Brdcstg. Co., Inc 
denied construction permit to change fre- 
quency to 950 ke granted increase in 

| power to 100 w. Examiner Yost sustained. 

Educational Broadcasting Corp., Oakland, 


Gadsden, Ala., 


Staiidard Shebs | 
Found Benefit in 
- Home Equipment 


| 


Simplification .Program in 
Household Articles Said | 
To Result in Lower Cost 
To Home-maker 


(Continued from Page 3.} 

| the same way from the simplification of 
milk bottle sizes from 49 to 4, and of cap 
sizes from 10 to 1. 

Containers of all kinds can be simplified 
| to fewer sizes; so can many items under 
the head of hardware, plumbing supplies, | 
kitchen tools, etc. Simplification of sew- 


}ing machine needle lengths is another 
possibility. The appliance end of the elec- 
tric cord needs a lot of simplification be- 
| fore it as as convenient to attach at the 
other end that goes in the lamp or wall 
socket. Too many sizes, styles, or types 
cause needless complication for you. Why 
not have standard cords, and when one 
wears or gives out, you can take another 
off the percolator or iron not in use and 
put it on the one you want to use! 


Benefits of Simplification 


There are hundreds of simplifications 
possible in the list of home equipment. 
Their achievement means easier work; 
tasks more quickly done; less tire at the 
end of the day. Lower prices, better 
quality, easier replacement, quicker and 
more reliable service, and greater satisfac- 
tion, are the immediate benefits of sim- 
plification to the home-maker. Lower 
| living costs, steadier income, a larger 
| margin, and a higher standard of living 
are the ultimate benefits. 

Simplification or the elimination of un- 
necessary variety does not interfere with 
style or freedom of artistic expression. As 
I have already explained, beds of standard 
dimensions can be purchased in almost 
any period of furniture desired. Houses 
in almost any style of architecture are 
being built of simplified bricks or of stand- 
ard lumber 


Choice Not Restricted 


The consumer need have no fear of irk- 
some restriction in her choice because of 
simplification, 
duces tend to reduce her cost of living 
through reducing prices of goods that 
enter into that cost. The consequent in- 
crease in the margin between her income 
and her outgo means greater opportunity 
to purchase or procure those things which 
Satisfy her requirements outside the list 
of necessities 

There is scarcely a commodity line which 
is not susceptible to some degree of sim- 
| Plification. There are literally hundreds 
of opportunities for its application, and 
many manufacturers have indicated their 
willingness to simplify their lines when- 
ever their trade demands. 

The problem is one, we feel, of acquaint- 





ing consumers with the purposes and ben- | 


efits of simplification and the opportunity 
it affords for the household buyer to ex- 
ercise greater control over her cost of 
living and thus the purchasing power of 
her dollars. 


Calif., denied construction permit and modi- 


fication of license to change frequency 
from 930 to 740 ke., and power from 1 kw 
day. 500 w. night to 2 kw. day, 1 kw. night, 
sustaining Examiner Yost 

John R. Anderson, Cardwell, Mo., denied 
construction permit for new station 1,420 
ke., 25 w. daytime operation, sustaining 


Examiner Yost 

Radio Investment Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
granted renewal of license; denied modifica- 
cation of license and construction permit to 
change hours of operation to unlimited and 


increase power to 500 w Sustaining Ex- 
aminer Yost 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kirksville, Mo denied construction 
permit, 1,200 kc 100 w unlimited hours 
Sustaining Examiner Yost 

Earl J. Smith, Watertown, N. Y., denied 
construction permit for new station, 1,240 
ke.. 50 w.. daytime hours Sustaining Ex- 
aminer Pratt 

J. E. Richards, W. T. Hamilton, Green- 
ville News-Piedmont Co., denied construc- 
tion permit for Richards. 1,200 kc., 100 w., 
unlimited hours Denied construction per- 
mit for Hamilton, 1.240 ke., 500 w., unlim- 
ited hours denied construction permit 


1.180 ke., 1 kw., limited time for Greenville 
News-Piedmont Co Examiner Yost sus- 
tained in first two cases, reversed in latter 


case 

Isle of Dreams Broadcasting Co. Miami 
Beach Fila., denied modification of license 
to change frequency to 940 kc., power to 
1 kw. Sustaining Examiner Pratt 

Marius Johnson, Ironwood, Mich., granted 
construction permit for new station, 1,420 
ke., 100 w., daytime only, sustaining Exam- 
iner Yost 

Delta Broadcasting Co Inc., Vicksburg 
Miss.. denied construction permit and mod- 
ification of license for increase in power 
and change in hours of operation. Sustain- 
ing Examiner Pratt 

Vernon Wright Jr. Mauston, Wis., denied 
construction permit for new station, 1,500 
ke 100 w unlimited hours Sustaining 
Examiner Pratt 

Howell L. Westbrook. Pine Bluff. Ark., de- 
nied construction permit for new station 
1,310 ke., 100 w.. unlimited hours. Sustain- 


ing Examiner Pratt 
Norman R. Hoffman, Harrisburg, Pa 
nied construction permit for increase 
power Sustaining Exeminer Yost 
KTAR Broadcasting Co.. Phoenix, Ariz 
dismissed application for modification of 
license to increase power. Sustaining Exam- 


de- 
in 


iner Hyde 

Toccoa Falls Institute, Toccoa, Ga. dis- 
missed application for construction permit 
to increase power Sustaining Examiner 
Yost 

Applications received by the Federal! 


Radio Commission May 15, relating both 
to broadcasting and communications, were 
made public as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WMBQ, Paul J. Gollhofer, 95 Leonard St 
Brooklyn, N. Y., modification of construc- 
tion permit to install new transmitter and 
extend commencement date to May 20, 1931 
Construction permit granted April 21, 1931 

KDKA, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa modification 
of license to use auxiliary transmitter lo- 
cated at Barclay Ave., East Pittsburgh, Pa 

WFDV, Dolies Goings, Rome, Ga., license 
to cover construction permit to change 
equipment Construction permit granted 
April 24, 1931 

WREC-WOAN 
Tenn., direct 
put 

KCRC, Enid Publishing 
construction permit to 
and studio from South Independence and 
West Cherokee St.. to (transmitter) Willow 
and Kennedy St., and (studio) Youngblood 
Hotel, Enid, Okla., and install new equip- 
ment 

WIAS, Iowa Broadcasting Co., Ottumwa 
Iowa, construction permit amended to re- 
quest alithority to install new transmitter; 
move studio to building occupied by Des 
Moines Register & Tribune; change fre- 
quency from 1,420 ke.’ to 880 kce., power 
from 100 w. to 500 w., hours of operation 
from unlimited to 4/7 time 

WKBI, Inc., 1951 Irving Park Bivd., Chi- 
cago, Ill.. modification of license to permit 
use of transmitter of Station WHFC at 6138 
West 22d St., Cicero, Il]., and to move studio 
to 6138 West 22d St., Cicero, Il 

Radio Entertainments, Bellevue Hotel, San 
Francisco Calif construction permit 

| amended to omit request to increase power 
| fram 500 w. to 500 w. night, 1 kw. day 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, Ariz., 
construction permit for new special experi- 


WREC 
measurement 


Inc Memphis 
of antenna in- 


Co., Enid, Okla 
move transmitter 


mental service near 6,000 ke., 75 w 
| The Cyclopane Co Ltd Los Angeles 
Calif.. new construction permit, 278 ke., 15 


w., aeronautical service 
} Aeronautica! Radio, Inc 
Louisville, Ky.; Chicago, 
tion permit for 3,452 
5.600, 2,344, 4,140 ke., 400 w. Aeronautical 
and point-to-point aeronautical service 
Airplane & Marine Direction Finder Corp 


Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Iil.; new construc- 
3,460, 3,468. 3,484 


on vessel ‘“Navigator,’’ license for frequency 
to be designated by Commission. 1 to 2 w 
Special service. 


Pan American Airways, Inc 
on airplanes on 1,604 ke 
| perimental service, 


three licenses 
, 12 w. Special ex- 
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Selective Immigration 
|Has Been Effective, 


In fact, the savings it pro- | 


| 


‘Comments on Report of Re- 


| month, for the similar period a year ago. 
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Further Drop Seen 


In Price of Rubber 


Decline to 2 Cents a Pound in 
London Predicted 


Predictions that the immediate future 
may see a drop in the London price of 
crude rubber to around 4 cents a pound, 
and that it may fall to 2 cents, have been 
made following the low record price last 
week of less than 6 cents, according to a 


statement issued May 15 by the Rubber 
Division, Department of Commerce. The 
statement follows in full text: 

Another new low record for rubber was 
made last week when the London spot 
price touched 213/16 pence per pound, 
and no relief appears to be in sight. It 
is being freely predicted that the bottom 
has not yet been reached and that the 
immediate future may see a further drop 
to around 2 pence, while some even men- 
tion a penny a pound as a possibility. 

When the renewed restriction talk began 
early in March the price went up slightly, 
to 4, pence, but soon slumped again when 
it became apparent that no immediate 
agreement could be reached, and it has 
been going steadily downward ever since. 
There seems to be very little faith in the 
ability of the new restriction association 
in Amsterdam to accomplish anything in 
the face of the active opposition of the 
antirestrictionists and the passive attitude 
apparently adopted by the Dutch Govern- 
ment. 

Shipments and stocks show little signs 
as yet of falling off, or consumption of 
increasing. While present prices are ob- 
viously unprofitable to producers, it is be- 
lieved that ii may be some months before 
any restrictive effect becomes evident as 
a result of economic forces. Meanwhile 
the Dutch and British interests in favor 
of restriction are presumably continuing 
their efforts to reach some agreement and 
propose a generally acceptable scheme. 
No announucement has yet been made one 
way or the other, but it is now suggested 
in some quarters that the greater good 
of the industry would be served if they 
dropped their efforts for artificial restric- | 
tion and directed them toward research 
and the development of new uses. 


League to Study 
Austro-German 
Customs Union 





Proposed European Federa- 
tion and Disarmament 
Also to Come Before 
Council at Geneva 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
preparation of an international agreement 
for the publication of information on civil 
aviation (paragraphs 209 to 212 of the 
Teport of the Preparatory Commission). 


Finally, the Council will consider a re- 
port from the Special Committee studying 
Convention for Strengthening 
Means of Preventing War. This Commit- 
tee will meet just before the Council ses- 
sion. 

In the political field the Council will 
concern itself with the direct negotiations 
conducted by Poland and Lithuania with 
a view to maintaining order and tran- 
quillity in the neighborhood of the Ad- 
ministrative Boundary. It will also study 
the request from the German Government 
of Sept. 20, 1930, concerning the situation 
oi the Memal territory, which was ad- 
journed by the Council on Jan. 24, 1931. 


Protection of Minorities 


As regards the protection of minorities, 
the Council will examine a certain num- 
ber of petitions and appeals concerning 
minorities im Upper Silesia and a peti- 
tion from representatives of the descend- 
ants of the former Szekler Hungarian 
Frontier Guard Regiment. It will, fur- 
ther, consider the statement which it 
asked the Polish Government to furnish 
at its meeting of Jan. 24, 1931, on the in- 
quiries instituted and the measures taken 
in the Voivodships of Silesia, Posnan and 
Pomorze following the incidents which 
| fave rise to the German Notes of Nov. 27 
and Dec. 9 and 17, 1930, and the petition 
oe Deutscher Volksbund of Jan. 7. 

In the technical domain, the Council 
will consider the question of the possible 
renewal of the term of office of the High 
Commissioner at Danzig. It will have 
to appoint the chairman of the Danzig 
Harbour Board in accordance with article 
19, paragraph 2, of the Polish-Danzig Con- 
vention of Nov. 9, 1920, as the Polish and 
Danzig governments have not been able 
to agree upon the choice of the chairman. 

The Council will also have to take a 
decision on a question referred to it by 
the Danzig High Commissioner concern- 
ing a request for the advisory opinion 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice on certain legal points in regard 
to which the Danzig and Polish govern- 
ments are in disagreement (treatment of 
| Polish nationals and other persons of 
Polish language or origin at Danzig). 


Technical Consideration 


In the technical domain, the council 
will consider the report of the president 


a draft 





President Declares 


sults of Action Barring 
Foreigners Who Might 
Become Public Charges 


|\Continued from Page 1.} 
pared with a total of 16,438, or 5,479 per 


The actual figures over the 12-month 





period ended with March, 1931, were as/of the International Conference for the 
follows: Unification of Laws on Bills of Exchange, 
Immigrant aliens admitted, A: emigrant Promissory Notes and Cheques. It will 
aliens departed and deported, B be recalled that this conference, which 
April, 1930 im met at Geneva from Feb. 23 to March 19, 
oe aan 6oag | *dopted three conventions, namely a con~- 
June, 1930 6.095 VYention introducing a uniform law on 
July, 1930 7.047 | cheques, a convention for the settlement 
August, 1930 — 7,300 of certain conflicts of laws on cheques, and 
September. 1920 7.702 a convention concerning stamp laws. It 
October, 1930 ... 8.021 5 
November, 1930 - 7187) Will also examine the report of the presi- 
December, 1930 7.691 dent of the second conference for con- 
January, 1931 6.921 certed economic action on the second ses- 
ee = sion of that conference, which was held 
” ; ‘962 at Geneva from March 16 to 18, as well 
Total . 142.955 85.21) a8 the report of the Economic Commit- 


tee on its 34th session (Feb. 18 to 20) 
and the report of the Committee of Expert 
Statisticians. 

The Financial Committee will submit a 
report on its 40th session, which will 
open on May 8, and texts concerning agri- 
cultural credits, prepared by a special dele- 
gation. 

The Council: will take not of the re- 
port of the conference of Representatives 
of Central Police Offices for the Suppres- 
sion of Counterfeiting Currency, and will 
consider the , problem raised by the re- 
quest for assistance made by the Liberian 
Government subsequent to the report of 
the international commission of enquiry. 
The committee which was instructed by 
the Council to study this problem met in 
London in February and March and will 
submit a report on its work. 


It will be noted that the net arrivals 
were 12,605 per month in the first three 
months of the period, which has been 
reversed to a net departure of 3,551 per 
month during the past three months. The 
effect upon the unemployment situation 
is of larger importance. 

The term “Immigrant aliens” includes 
aliens whose permanent residence has 
| been ouiside the United States and who 
| have come here for permanent residence. 
| The term “Emigrant aliens” designated 
| those whose permanent residence was in 
| the United States and who have now de- 
parted for permanent residence abroad. 

The number of unlawfully resident 
aliens deported and those who voluntarily 
departed when their attention was called 
to their infraction of the immigration 
laws during the 12 months ending with 








March. 1931, were as follows: The humanitarian questions before the 
April, 1930 oars Council include reports from the traffic in 
May. 1930 2'369 Women and Child Welfare Committees, 
| June, 1930 1.775 from the Advisory Opium Committee and 
July, 1930 2,229 the Health Committee, as well as informa- 
August. 1930 .. 2.955 tion concerning slavery subcommitted by 
September, 1930 2.602 the British . 
October. 1930 2669 sh and Persian Governments. 
November, 1930 2.227 _—_e::?n Rk _ees__ee 
December, 1930 2,241 . 
January. 199) 2524 Leasing of Federal Forest 
March. 1931 2869 Reserves Further Curtailed 
Total 28,498 


The term “Aliens Deported” means those [Continued from Page 1.} 


aliens illegitimately in the country who Previously been put in force to restrict the 
have been expelled under warrant pro- 


use of national forests except where leases 
ceedings. 


| are already in force and except in cases 
aA ais Si tee. of Alaska pulpwood and in some transac- 
Night Flight Maneuvers tions where not more than $500 is in- 
r : volved, the latter to protect the farmers. 
Over New York Canceled Although the action might not have a 
{ “gigantic effect on the forests,” it shows 
[Continued from Page 1.} a good will, the President stated orally in 
change the whole thing. The military ‘his connection. 
value of the maneuvers is paramount.” ~ The President's letter to the Secretary 
| The original schedule for the demon- | °f Agriculture follows in full text: 
stration was “largely tentative,” Gen. Mac-| My dear Mr. Secretary: In view of the 
Arthur said, and after discussing the pro- manifest overproduction of wood products, 
gram with Gen. Fechet it was agreed that it seems to me it would be of assistance 
the night flight made “a little bit too both to the commercial situation and to 
heavy a load and we trimmed it down.” | the real conservation of our forests, if 
Explaining that the maneuvers are a| the Department of Agriculture would still 
“problem in organization,” and not a dem- | {Utther temporarily restrict the leasing of 
onstration, the General said the pro- the national foresis for wood production. 
gram was designed to test for the first, | believe it would be desirable now to 
time the Army’s ability to defend the At-| More positively define the limitation of 
lantic Coast, since the “coast defense dis- all leases by the Bureau of Forests except 
pute” with the Navy has been terminated. | f° pulp purposes in Alaska, to occasions 
The contributory cause to the aban-| When a sum of not more than $500 is in- 
conment of the night raid, as explained|Volved and to cases where some cutting 
by F. Trubee Davison, the Assistant Sec- | Privileges must be given to actually main- 
retary of War for Aeronautics, was that| in sawmills that are in operation, and 
the program for all major cities should this only where the mills cannot obtain 
| be identical. ‘“‘We are going to do the/|'@W¥ materials elsewhere. 
same for New York as for every other city The only reason I am moved to make 
w fiy over,” he said. these exceptions is that we should not 
adel |deprive farmers and small industries of 
wood supply and should not create local 
unemployment by inconsiderate action. 
ee! 
= SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., May 12, 1931. 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 
at 3 P. M.. Eastern Standard Time, June 9, 
1931, fer NEW ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT in the 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. The 
work consists of the complete installation of 
an underground duct system, panel boards and 
boxes, lead covered cables, connection of 
cables to the old feeders, providing a tempo- 
rary switchboard and connecting cables 
thereto, the removal of old conduit and cables 


France Imposes Surtax 
On Two Brazilian Imports 




















A surtax equal to twice the general rates 
of the French tariff has been imposed 
upon all Brazilian meat products and 


cocoa imported into France, by a de- 
cree promulgated on May 9, according to 
a cable from Acting Commercial Attache 
Daniel J. Reagan at Paris. 

This surtax is assessed in addition to 
the general rates of import Guty, so that 


the repair of existing work affected 
these products from Brazil are now sub- eae In accordance with the Act of March 
ject to three times the general (maximum) 3, 1931. the specifications require that all 


laborers and mechanics employed under the 
contract for this building shall be paid the 
prevailing rates of wages in the District of 
Columbia. On or after May 20. plans and 
specifications. mot exceeding three sets, may 
be obtained at the Office of the Architect at 
the Capitol, in the discretion of said Archi- 
tect. by any satisfactory contractor experienced 
in this class of work. A deposit in the form 
of a check for $10.00, made payable to the 
order of David Lynn, Architect of the Capi- 
tol, will be required for each set of plans and. 
specifications to insure their return in ¢ 
condition, DAVID LYNN, Architect of the 
Capitol. 


‘rates on importation into France. 

This action folldws closely upon the 
denunciation on April 25, by France, of 
;the commercial modus vivendi between 
Brazil and France in effect since 1900. 

It is reported that both measures were 
taken by France as a result of the recent 
increases in the Brazilian import duties 
on certain products, of interest to French 
trade, particularly yarns, woolens, and 
serums.—Issued by the Department of 
| Commerce. 
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Clause on Face Appliance Used 


Of Bond Kstops 
Denial of Validity 


Claim That City Officers J " 
7 J, ; INCINNATI, OHIO. | 
Were Not Authorized to Sinaes an, Gents Gee 


° / * _ v. 
Sign Bonds Rejected @S Pry Equipment Corporation aNd LEO 
° DsvuTSCH. 
Against Purchasers Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth \Circuit. 
No. 5419. ’ 
Hetena, Mont.'On appeal from the District Court for 
the Northern District of Ohio. 
ome. oe Before Dentson, Moorman and HICKEN- 
Crty oF GLascow. Looper, Circuit Judges. 
Montana Supreme Court. Opinion of the Court 
No. 6828. : April 10, 1931 
Kune & MacKettar for appellant: C. H.'  iicxentoorer, Circuit Judge—The de- 


for re- 
cena mn Slee os ee fendant below appeals from a decree find- 
- . ing valid and infringed claims 7, 8, 9, 13, 


Opinion of the Court z 
May 8, 1931 14, 15, 16 and 19 of patent No. 1635115, for 


AncsTmaN, J.—Plaintiff, the holder of an apparatus for cleaning containers and 
a $1,000 bond issued by the defendant the like, issued July 5, 1927, upon appli- 
recovered judgment thereon from which cation of Leo Deutsch and another. With 


defendant appre. the court with- the development of a need for a service 
The action was tried to the cour unit for cleaning transmission 


jury n an agreed statement of }Station 

ae chewing: That ar a special election crank and differential-gear casings upon 
held on Jan. 12, 1909, the following ques- automobiles, by flushing with kerosene 
tion was submitted to the taxpayers Of or other grease solvent, a number of ap- 
the town ‘now city) of Glasgow, “shall plications were filed for patents upon de- 
the town of Glasgow issue bonds in the vices of this general nature. 
sum of $50,000 for the purpose of con- Few of them were of practical utility. 
structing a water plant and system 10r Deutsch conceived the idea that such a) 
said town?” A majority of the taxpayers device, to be serviceable, must be compact 
voting at the election voted in favor Of and light, to facilitate handling, and that} 
the bond issue. Fifty bonds were issued and provision must be made for a continuous 
sold to John Nuveen & Company, in de- circulation of the cleaning fluid, that is, 
nominations of $1,000 each, and the pro- that there must be both a flushing and 
ceeds expended in procuring a water a suction conduit, drawing the cleansing 
supply and constructing a water system. fluid from a portable tank and returning 
The bonds were subsequently sold to va- jt to the same container after it had 
rious persons and are now in the hands passed through the casing to be cleaned. 
of innocent purchasers for value, whO/ Thus the same fluid could be used over 
purchased in reliance upon the recitals' and over again, provided proper means 
contained in the bonds and without no-| were installed for straining it upon its 
tice of any infirmity in them. return to the main source of supply. It 

Taxes have been levied annually ever | was this concept which underlay his ad- 
since to pay the interest but the princi-| vance step in the art. | 
pal. is unpaid and now overdue. Aiter i 
issuing the bonds the town was a Com pactness of Unit 
in the total sum of $64,885.12, which Was ,, ; ‘ 
i141 per/cent of its total assessed valua- Noted as Advancement 
tion of $568,182. The legality of the bond Deutsch accomplished his purpose by 
issu> has never been questioned. To the! ay exceedingly ingenious combination of 
credit of the city it should be stated that mechanical elements. To avoid a dupli- 
it is not endeavoring to repudiate the | cation of pumps he utilized the ejector 
bonds. It desires to refund them and has principle, carrying part of his main stream 
met with difficutly in the sale of refund- | through a flushing hose to the gear cas- 
ing bonds on the ground that the original | ing to be cleaned, and using another part 
issue was void; hence this action W&S to produce suction in the other conduit. 
brought to test their validity as the basis |The problem of continuous circulation of 
for the issuance and sale of refunding | {he cleaning fluid from supply reservoir, 
bonds. }to the casing, and back to the reservoir, 

Section 6 of Article XIII of our Con-| was solved. 
stitution, after limiting eo By this device he also prevented par- 
of cities and towns to 3 per cent of the iicies of hard substance passing through 
valuc of the taxable property ere, the pump and injuring its paris, and by 
contains this provision: Provided, how- placing a valve-controlled nozzle at the 
evcv, that the legislative assembly M&Y | ond of the flushing hose the supply of 
extend the limit mentioned in this sec-| (j).aning fluid to the casing could be shut 
tion, by authorizing municipal corpora-| of without stopping the pump or the 
tions to submit the question to a vole! ciction:; and so his device was capable 
of the taxpayers, when such increase 1S) oF entirely withdrawing the celaning fluid 
necessary to * * * procure a supply of | 


pr s |from the casing after the operation was 
water for such municipality which shall | completed. » 


own and control said water supply and Th 7 ; 
y y ri refrom | e single pump: was carried by the 
mate Gus revenues Gertved Uleeets head of a barrel-like tank, from the bot- 


to the payment of the debt. tom of which upper head was depended 
Applicable Provisions of Laws a basket-type strainer into which the 
Subd. 64 of section 3259, R. C. 1907 (now | Suction hose discharged. To keep the 
sec. 5039, R. C. 1921) which was in effect | strainer clean Deutsch provided that the 
when the bonds were issued, after limiting | Stream from the suction conduit should 
town and city councils in contracting any | Play against the vertical side of the 
indebtedness to 3 per cent of the total) Strainer, thus continually washing it off 
assessed valuation of the taxable property and causing the solid matter “to “be de- | 
of the city or town, contains these three posited at a point away from = said | 
provisions: — ——. ~~ - gee r. ‘ia: at 
money must be borrowed on bonds issue aims 7, 8, 9, 13, , 15 and 16 are 
for the construction, purchase, or secur- all built around this above-mentioned 
ing of a water plant, water system, water | method of keeping the strainer clean by 
supply, or sewerage system, until the discharging the returning liquid against 
proposition has been submitted to the voie | its side. In none of them, excepting pos- 
of the taxpayers affected thereby of the |sibly claim 14, is the true nature of the 
city or town, and the er _— — = step —, or emphasized— 
in favor thereof.” Second. “An urther e compaciness 0. ne unit, the single 
provided that an additional indebtedness pump, and the cycle of the cleaning fluid. | 
shail be incurred, when necessary to con- pe several - en ae oo for mont | 
struct a sewerage system or procure a/of the separate elements of the combi- 
water supply ior the said city or town | nation, such as the tank, the pump, the | 
which shall own or control said water sup- suction conduit, the strainer, and, in claim | 
ply and devote the revenue derived there- 14, sweety. “means whereby cleaning 
from to the payment of the debt.” The liquid may be supplied from said tank 
additional indebtedness authorized, in- to the casing to be cleaned,” but each 
cluding all indebtedness heretofore — pone the Super. = a variety of modes 
tracted, which is unpaid or outstanding, | Of expression, that the strainer shall be 
for the construction of a sewerage sys- “SO arranged that the material from said 
tem, shall not exceed 10 per centum over ‘suction) conduit will be discharged | 
and above the 3 per cent, heretofore re- against the strainer for keeping the latter 
ferred to, of the total assessed valuation of clean and the solid matter will be de- 
the taxable property of the city or town posited at a point away from the strainer.” 
as ascertained by the last assessment for | ‘Claim 7.) 
State and county taxes. Third. “And _, . ee 
provided further, that the above limit of 3 Certain of Claims 
per cent shall not be extended, unless the ’ . 
question shall have been submitted to a Held Not Infringed 
vote of the taxpayers affecied thereby and| Whether these claims are to be consid- 
carried in the affirmative by a vote of the | ered as descriptive of a new machine, in 
majority of said taxpayers who vote at its entirety or as an article of commerce, 
such election. or as calling for a combination of me- 
The Circuit Court of Appeals of the chanical elements cooperating to produce | 
Ninth Circuit. in the case of City of Boze- | a result never before attained in a single 
man v. Sweet, Causey, Foster & Co., 246 | machine, the call for an arrangement or 
Fed. 370, held that under this statute, organization of the discharge end of the 
when bonds are proposed to be issued suction hose and the strainer, whereby 
which will bring the total indebtedness of | the returning fluid is used to keep the 
the city in excess of 3 per cent of the to- | strainer clean, forms a descriptive 
tal assessed value of its property but feature of the machine, or an essen-| 
within the additional 10 per cent author- | tial element of the combination, without 
ized by it, the specific question of extend- which anoiher's device wotld not infringe. 
ing the constitutional limit of indebted-| we qo not find this element in the al- 
ness of 3 per cent must be submitted to j.oeg infrinei roe ; 
oe eged infringing device of the defendant. 
the taxpayers affected, and that it is not In the def a - Be : 
, saab : P- n the defendant's device the suction hose 
enough ‘to merely submit the question discharges below the normal operating 
whether bonds in a stated amount for the | joy) of the cleanin , aoe See aa e 
: tis , é g fluid. The basket 
prescribed purpose shall be issued. The | ¢ypainer is enlaree sa | 
. are Strainer is enlarged and cylindrical in| 
attack made on the bonds involved in that shapé, so that its flat base extends fur- 
case came before the bonds had been sold | ther jtowan Pan a — 
. . , i va | ther toward the bottom of the tank. | 
and delivered. Here the bonds, as above Gravity is reli Baa 
me , avity is relied upon to deposit the} 
noted, have been sold. The city has ob- hard matter at the base eee, : 
tained and expended the proceeds from |.“ . at the base of the cylinde 
n r baskel, but this obv yr ‘es that | 
their sale for the purpose for which the |" ,?8 » but this obviously requires that 
. the stream of returning fluid discharged 


bonds were issued. from the suction conduit shall not con- 
Recitals of Bonds ‘inually stir up such hard particles. 

The question before us is whether the Accordingly the defendant provided a 
city, as contended by plaintiff, is estopped simple bafile-plate below dhe discharge 
from asserting that the bonds are illegal. | orifice to deflect or break the force of the 

Each bond contains these recitals: “This | stream. The function of this baffle-plate, | 
bond is issued by the said town for the! however, is not to wash off the strainer 
purpose of providing funds for construct-|nor to assist in depositing solid matter 
ing a water plant and system in said|at a point away from the strainer. It does 
town, the same to be owned and operated | not so operate. Its function is solely to 
by said town, in accordance with a vote avoid agitation of that which has already 
in favor thereof by more than a majority settled by gravitation. We are of the | 
of the taxpayers in said town, qualified | opinion that in so far as the means dis- 
to vote at a special election duly called | closed for keeping the strainer clean is 
and held therein on Jan. 12, A. D. 1909,/ of the essence of the inventive step, even 
pursuant to ordinanccs duly passed by though of but one element of the ma- 
the council of said town, and in all re- chine or combination, the patentee may 
spects in full compliance with the pro- not claim any, all and every means for | 
visions of the statutes and Constitution accomplishing the desired result. See] 
of the Sitae of Montana. And it is hereby Davis Scwing Machine Co. v. New De- 
certified and recited, that all things, acts pariure Mig. Co., 217 Fed. 775, 782, et seq. | 
and conditions requircd by the Consti- ‘(C. C. A. 6); Heidbrink v. M’Kesson, 290 
tution and laws of the State of Montana, Fed. 665, 668 (C. GC. A. 6); and compare 
to happen and be done and performed) Holland Furniture Co. v. 
precedent to and in the issuance of this! Co,, 277 U. S. 245, 256. 
mond. have happened and bcn properly! Construed in the only way by which it 

lone and performed in regular and due is Seton : 

: oe new ee B 7 S possible to sustain them, that is, as 
form and time as rcquired by law; that ,. : ; t ad i | 
re ™ ch B; i calling for the particular means disclosed | 
the total ind*btedness of said town, in- by a a | 
ading this be : a ,| by the patentee, they are not infringed 
g Ss nd, do.s not exceed any by defendan:’s s : | 
7 3 ee oo aa : \ dant's baifle-plate organizacion | 
constitutional or sta.u ory | niiation, and which is in no sense . tale Clai | 
that provision has been mede for the col- a 44 SENSE AH CQUIVALENE. VIANNS 
tie ak « direct aniiiel tax euficient |’ 8, 9, 13, 14, 15 ang 16 must therefore | 
‘ ax f be held not infringed, and the deerece | 

4 7 pe : ged, an a cr 

to pay the interest her-on and the prin- below at he veveras 

cip2] hereof when du2.” must e reversed to this extent. 

The bonds are signed by the mayor This brings us to a consideration of | 
and attested by the town clerk, with the|Claim 19 ‘Note 1), This claim is accu- | 
municipal seal attached. These are the "ately descriptive of the patentee’s de- 

roper officers empowered to sign the vice and unambiguous. Construed in the 

nds (sec. 3457, R. C. 1907, now sec. 5281, light of the specification it clearly calls 
| for (1) & pump, that is, a single pump 
j for operating both flushing and suction 








Perkins Glue | 


{Continued on Page 8&8, Column 7.) 


'of working parts of 
| patent 


| Some 


in C leaning 


Motor Parts Held Infvinged 


Certain Claims Found Invalid; Compact Fea- 
ture Is Considered Inventive 





conduits, and thus possibly by necessary 


|implication requiring use of the ejector 


principle; (2) a suciion line; (3) a pres- 
sure (or flushing) line; (4) means for 
selective use of either suction or pres- 
sure line--the valve-controlled nozzle or 


any valve in the pressure line beyond the 
ejector; and (5) the strainer; all so or- 
ganized as to permit the “circulation” and 
reuse of the cleaning fluid. 


1. 19. A motor vehicle service station unit 
for cleaning gear casings and the like compris- 
ins a pump, a suction line and a pressure line 
connected to said pump for circulating a 
cleaning fluid through the casing to be 
cleaned, means for selectively using either the 
suction line or pressure line, and means for 
separating any solid matter removed from 
said casing with said cleaning fluid. 

It is not contended that this claim does 
not read directly upon the defendant's 
device, or that the various elements do 
not consittute a true combination, as dis- 
tinguished from an aggregation. The sole 
defenses as to it are anticipation and 
want of invention in view of the prior 


art. We find nothing precisely antici- 
patory in the patent references. 
Anderson. in his patent No. 1549952, 


Aug. 18, 1925, used two tanks, forcing the 
liquid trom one by compressed air and 
drawing it into the other by suction. At 
the end of the operation the cycle of com- 
pressed air was reversed and the cleaning 
fluid was redelivered through a strainer 
into the origina) tank from which it had 
been withdrawn. This device lacked many 
of the points of utility disclosed by 
Deutsch, the most notable being a com- 
plete lack of continuous circulation of 
the cleaning fluid during any length of 
operation. 

This circulation of the cleaning fluid 
is also clearly absent in the device of 
Maker, patent No. 1506652, Aug. 26, 1924, 
notwithstanding that the gear casing be- 
ing once filled, that small portion of the 
supply could be circulated from the 
casing, through the pump, and back to the 
casing, by the turning of a valve to 
change the intake from the supply tank 
to an outside hose or conduit.. Osborne, 
patent No. 1633283, June 21, 1927, has the 
single portable tank but a reversible pump 
by which the cleaning fluid is first forced 
under pressusre into the gear casing, 
thence drains into a separate catch-basin 
or receptacle, and is subsequently, by re- 
versing the pump, sucked back into the 
supply tank. In none of these do we find 
an even close approximation of the con- 
cept of Deutsch. 


Simplification of 


Device Found Inventive 


Menge, patent No. 1552998, Sept. 8, 1925, 
had two-pumps, one for pressure and one 


for suction. The marked disadvantage of | 
| this is that particles of grit and hard, 


solid matter are continually passing 
through the suction pump to the possible 
damage of its parts. The device also lacks 
the compactness, simplicity of design and 
operation, and the general utility of 
Deutsch. We have no hestitancy in hold- 
ing that the reduction in the number 
the device of the 
in suit, and the compactness 
achieved by this and by the use of the 
ejector principle to produce suction, were 
features of advance over Menge and en- 
titled to recognition as 
Menge is perhaps the closest reference in 
the prior art. 

In the related arts, the closest refer- 


ence is that to Cartwright, Patent No. | 


1331239, for a portable pumping apparatus. 
This device has many of the mechanical 
features employed by Deutsch but is to 
be regarded primarily and essentially as 
a pumping device. The function of clean- 
ing comparatively small gear casings by 
continuous circulation through them of 
a cleaning fluid was not, we think, even 
contemplated, notwithstanding the pres- 
sure chamber between the pump and the 
injector used to produce suction is 
equipped with a “distributing union” to 


which a number of hoses may be coupled | 


“so that they may be. utilized as desired.” 
Cartwright could readily be reorganized 


| to anticipate Deutsch, but in this reorgan- 
| ization and in the application of the de- 


vice to a use for which it was not origi- 


nally intended and which was practically | 


impossible without reorganization, we 
would find the exercise of invention. 
Without such reorganization Cartwright 
would not anticipate. Compare: Gordon 
Form Lathe Co. v. Walcott Mach. Co., 32 
I", (2d) 55, 58 «C. C. A. 6), and cases there 
cited, 


Objections to Patent’s 
Validity Overruled 

Nor do we think that it required only 
mechanical skill to combine the various 
elements ‘admittedly all old) by which 
Deutsch accomplished his end. Others 
were groping in the same direction but it 


|remained for him to definitely solve the 


problem. This is an indication of the 
exercise of more than mechanical skill. It 
is contended that the device of the pat- 
ent lacked utility, in that its first com- 
mercial embodiments were inefficient, but 


whether the defect was due to the type of | 


pumy used, as one witness testifies, or to 
Other detail, it is not inherent in 


the invention itself. 


It would indeed be strange if no change 
of detail were to result from commercial 
production, or if improvement in efficiency 
of organization or manufacture, without 
departure from the « ‘iginal concept of the 
inventor, were to destroy the patent. 


| Structures later built well within the calls 
| of claim 19 had a good measure of com- 
|mercial suécess. 


The defendant has ac- 
corded the patent the tribute of imita- 
tion, its device differing from the pat- 
ented device only as to details not covered 
by claim 19, and we think that it cannot 
be said either that invention was want- 
ing or that the device lacked such utility 
as was necessary for a finding of patent 
validity. 

‘The decree of the district court finding’ 
claim 19 valid and infringed is affirmed. 
Neither side will be awarded costs in this 
court. 


Nonresident Business Tax 
By Missouri City Is Upheld 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 15. 
The license tax imposed by the City 
of Harrisonville, Mo., on persons or cor- 


such, although | 


| 


porations not having an established place | 


of business is valid, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit has held. 
The circuit court sustained a ruling of 
the District Court for the Western Dis- 
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trict of Missouri in an injunction pro- | 


ceeding brought by the Campbell Baking 
Co. It did not appear that the amount 
of tax was so great as to prevent compoeti- 
tion with local dealers, the district court 
had held. In a companion case entitled 
Campbell Baking Co. v. City of Mary- 
ville, the tax imposed by that city was 
held invalid by the lower court on the 
ground that its real purposé was not to 


raise revenue, but to destroy the business | 


of nonresidents. 
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Rulings by Board 
i 


Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated May 15 
Oil Company. Docket 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKRUPTCY—%urisdiction of courts—Power of bankruptcy court to enjoin State 
court proceeding involving fund claimed by trustee in bankruptcy— 


A bankruptcy court did not have jurisdiction to enjoin an action in a State court, 
instituted more than four months prior to the bankruptcy by a bank which had 
guaranteed the payment of bonds which had been issued by the bankrupt and had | 
collected the proceeds of insurance policies upon the bankrupt’s steamship under 
policies payable to the bank as trustee to indemnify the bank against loss by reason 
of such guaranty, to determine whether all of such proceeds were applicable to the 
payment of the bonds as against other lien claimants, or to order the fund in con- 
troversy in such State court action paid to the trustce in bankruptcy. 

State-Planters Bank and Trust Co. et al. v. Parker et al., Trustees; C. C. A. 4, No. 
2826, May 1, 1931. 


Bs 








| Sommers 
| 16204. 


Bad Debt.—Where the debtor was 
the holder or in possession of a valua- 
ble location for a filling station and 
the petitioner as creditor obtained a 
judgment against the debtor and be- 
came the purchaser of the leasehold 
and certain personal property under 
execution in November and December, 
1921, and took possession thereof, and 
thereafter within the period of re- 
demption made a settlement with the 
debtor in June, 1922, by which it ob- 
tained its entire debt, the debt was 
not ascertained to be worthless in 1921, 
and is not deductible. 

The Oakland Bank, Executor of the Estate 
| Of Marcel Lemer, Deceased. Docket No. 
32824. ‘ 

Held, that where a husband, resi- 
dent in California, purchases a half 
interest in real estate, paying for the 
same with community funds, and at 
his instance has the deed to the same 


No. 








HUSBAND AND WIFE—Contracts—Wife’s contract to employ husband—Effect of | 
marriage—Status of wife as to contracts— 


A marriage in~Minnesota of the owner of a farm and a man whom she had 
previously empleyed to work on the farm for an agreed salary, did not abrogate 
the contract, and the husband who continued to work on the farm after the mar- 
riage was entitled to compensation therefor in accordance with the contract, since 
the common law doctrine of unity of husband and wife has been changed in such 
State so as to give the wife the right to contract with her husband as to all sub- 
jects except those related to real estate; such contract, upon the marriage of the 
owner of the farm and her employe, did not become void because against public 
policy. | made to his wife and himself, the pre- 

Archer v. Moulton et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28388, May 1, 1931. sumption is—nothing more appearing 
| —that the interest which the wife takes 
therein is as tenant in common and 
is her separate property and the re- 
spondent erred in including such in- 
terest in the gross estate of her de- 
ceased husband for estate tax pur- 
poses. 

Held, further, that the profits re- 
ceived by the wife from a_ business 
partnership with her husband and an- 
other, which profits or funds were by 
her turned over to her husband and 
with her knowledge and consent de- 
posited in banks to his account and 
never to hers, were, in the circum- 
stances of the instant case, community 
property and upon the death of the 
husband such funds then in banks to 
his credit were by the respondent 
properly included in the gross estate 
of the decedent for estate tax pur- 





INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Avoidance of liability—Change of ownership—Exe- 
cution of sheriff's deed to holders of foreclosure sale certificate— 


Where a South Dakota standard fire policy was issued in the name of one of 
two holders of a mortgage foretlosure sale certificate, and riders were thereafter 
attached so as to make the mortgagor the assured, and so as to include in the 
policy a mortgage clause, the subsequent execution of a sheriff's deed to the two 
holders of the certificate without the knowledge or consent of the insurer con- 
stituted a change of ownership within the meaning of a provision of the policy 
rendering it void in the event of a change of ownership without notice to the in- 
surer. | 


Belatti v. Western Grain, Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., 
No. 6754, May 4, 1931. 





MASTER AND SERVANT—Liability for injuries—Injuries to department store em- 
ploye—Negligence of elevator operator—Application of fellow servant doctrine— 
Liability of employer as common carrier— 

A department store saleslady who was injured during her luncheon hour while 
descending in an elevator to a floor other than that on which she had been working 


and on which she had met a friend with whom she proposed to do some shopping, | Oscar Daniels Company. Docket No. 
as the result of the negligence of the elevator operator, could not recover from her 33582. 


a8 
a 
& 


employer for the injuries sustained, since the elevator operator was a fellow servant, 
and the saleslady, as an incident of her employment, assumed the risk of injury | 
from his negligence, inasmuch as she was following the usual and customary course | 
of descent from her place of work and in so doing was using the facility provided 
for that purpose by her employer; nor could she recover on the theory that her 
employer, in the operation of the elevator, was a common carrier, since the elevator 
was mercly an instrumentality furnished for the convenience of those who occupied 
and used the store building and was at all times within the control of the employer 
who had the right to arbitrarily refuse to carry any person without incurring 
liability. 
Woodward & Lothrop v. Lineberry; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5063, May 4, 1931. 


Held, that a so-called suppfemental 
agreement dated Aug. 15, 1919, consti- 
tuted a new contract between the 
parties and that income received in 
1920 and 1921 pursuant to its provi- 
sions was not derived from a Govern- 
ment contract made between April 6, 
1917, and Nov. 11, 1918, both dates in- 
clusive, and hence was not taxable 
| under the provisions of section 301 (c) 
| of the Revenue Act of 1918 and sec- 
| vion 301 (b) of the Revenue Act of 
| 
1 
| 





1921. Goss Printing Press Co., 11 B. 
T. A. 365. 
| Earl F. Smith, Administrator, Estate of 


MASTER AND SERVANT—Liability for injuries—Injuries to third persons—Scope 
of employment—Employe’s negligence in driving employer’s truck to his home for 
dinner— 

Where it was customary for a truck driver to use his employer’s truck in driving 
to his home for dinner after making deliveries and in returning to the employer's 
place of business for the performance of other work, the employer was liable for 
the driver's negligence in operating the truck on his way home for dinner, since the 
driver at such time was acting within the scope of his employment. 

Free Press Co. v. Bellig; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28411, April 24, 1931. 


(1) Held that there is no gift inter 
vivos where possession and control are 
retained by the alleged donor after 
the date of the alleged gift. 

(2) Held that the words “actually 

| paid,” as they are used in section 301 
(b) of the Revenue Act of 1926, mean 
actually paid in cash, or its equiva- 
lent, by the estate of the deceased. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Contributory negligence—Violation of statutes— 
Insufficient headlights— 


The driyer of an automobile who collided with an unlighted tractor standing on 
the highway, which he did not see until within 20 feet thereof, was not guilty of 
contributory negligence, as a matter of law, on the ground that his headlights did 
not comply with the statutory requirements, where there was evidence that he was 
driving between 20 and 30 miles an hour and that his vision, as he approached the 
tractor, was partially obstructed by the lights of a car approaching in the opposite 
direction, since the jury could have found that his failure to equip his automobile 
with headlights of sufficient power to comply with the statute was not the cause of, 
and did not contribute to, the injury. 


Dwyer*v. Peters et al.; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7121, April 21, 1931. 


Towa Ruling Asked on Tax 
Levies on Keokuk Dam 


Des Mornes, Iowa, May 15. 

The question as to what portion of the 
|Keokuk Dam is liable to taxation in Illi- 
nois and what portion should be taxed in 
Iowa is before the State Board of Assess- 
ment and Review of Iowa on petition of 
the city council of Keokuk. The council 
has asked the board for a “correction of 
errors, irregularities and omissions” in the 
assessment of the plant, which is op- 
|erated by the Mississippi Power Company. 

In a statement outlining the difficulties 
involved in the case, John W. Foster, 
member of the board, said that the Su- 
|preme Court of the United States prob- 
ably would settle the issue between the 
|States, inasmuch as the exact location of 
the boundary line will decide what portion 
|of the property may be assessed in each 
State. 

Illinois claims jurisdiction over more 
than one-half of the dam and Iowa now 
\levies an assessment of nearly $3,000,000 
jon the remainder of the property, which 
|includes a huge powerhouse, said by Mr. 
|Foster to be the largest single potential 
|producer of electrical power in the world. 
The entire project is rated as the largest 
of its kind on the western hemisphere, 
jexcepting the Panama Canal, he ex- 
| plained. 





SHIPPING—Loading of cargo—Explosion of pitch dust—Liability of railroad com- 
pany loading pitch on vessel—Knowledge of explosive character of dust—Negligence 
of master—Assumption of risk—Liability of manufacturer— 


Where a railroad company in loading pitch on a vessel after it had been trans- 
ported over its line, used electrical machinery on board the vessel which was so 
worn that it emitted sparks and flashes of electricity, and furnished its stevedores 
on board the vessel with open kerosene lights by which to work, and as the result, 
either of the electric flashes or the open lights, a cloud of pitch dust, created on 
board the vessel by the company’s method of loading, exploded, the company was 
liable for the damage to the vessel, the cargo and the pier, and for injuries to and 
for the death of stevedores caused by the explosion, since the company had held 
itself out as qualified to load the pitch on the vessel and was chargeable with | 
knowledge of the explosive character of the pitch dust, and in creating such pitch 
dust and in exposing it to ignition, the company was therefore negligent; the com- 
puny, having absolute control of the cargo and of all the details of loading, could 
not avoid liability for the damage to the vessel, her crew and cargo, on the ground 
that the master of the vessel had knowledge of the negligent methods of loading; 
nor could the company avoid liability for injuries to and for the death of stevedores 
on the ground that they had assumed the risk, in the absence of a showing that 
they appreciated the risk involved; the manufacturer of the pitch was not liable 
for the damage caused by the explosion, since the pitch was not in itself a dangerous 
substance and the manufacturer had the right to assume that the railroad company, 
in loading the pitch, was familiar with the danger inherent in pitch dust and would 
take the proper precaution against an explosion. 

Cornec, Master, etc., v. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. et al.; C. C. A. 4, No. 
3003, April 13, 1931. . 


'President Names Attorney 
For Pennsylvania District 


President Hoover, it has just been an- 
nounced at the White House, has signed 
ja recess appointment for Edward W. 
| Wells, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be United 
|States attorney for the Eastern District 
of Pennsylvania, to succeed George W. 
|Coles, resigned. The announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The President has signed a recess ap- 
|pointment for Fdward W. Wells, of Phila- 
|delphia, Pa., to be United States attorney 
|for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of George W. Coles. 

Mr. Wells was born Nov. 12, 1874. His 
early education was received in public 
schools in. Philadelphia. He was gradu- 
ated trom the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1895 with the degree of Ph. B., and 





VENDOR AND PURCHASER—Performance of contract—Vendor’s obligation to 
furnish abstract showing merchantable title—Waiver by purchaser— 

A purchaser of land who made the cash payment provided for by the contract, 
took possession and proceeded to improve, remodei, and practically rebuild the 
dwelling house on the land, and made two payments of installments, without de- 
manding an abstract showing a merchantable title, waived compliance by the vendor 
with a provision of the contract entitling the purchaser to such an abstract before 
he was required to make any payments under the contract. 


Prouty v. Tupper; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 6873, April 28, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Bonds—Validity—Estoppel to deny—Recital 
bonds as to compliance with statutory requirements— 


Where a Montana city, in the exercise of power given it by statute, issued bonds 
which did not create a debt in excess of the constitutional limitation on indebted- 
ness, and sold the bonds and used the proceeds for the purpose for which they were 
issued, a recital in the bonds that everything required by law to be done and per- 
formed before executing the bonds had been done and performed precluded the 
city from asserting as against bona fide purchasers that the bonds were invalid on 
the ground that it had not authorized its officers to sign them, since the city was 
estopped to deny the truth of the recitals as against such purchasers.—Edmunds 
v. City of Glasgow. ‘Mont. Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 644, May 16, 1931. 





in 1898, with the degree of LL.B. Upon 
his graduation he was appointed an asso- 
ciate fellow of the department of law. 
|He was admitted to the bar in 1898, and 
has been actively engaged in the practice 
of his profession since that time. He was 
|a member of the Legislature during the 
{sessions 1917-1919. 


Alabama Filing Tax Applies 
‘On Recorded Ship Mortgage 


Patents 


PATENTS—Infringement—Equivalents— 


In so far as means disclosed for keeping strainer clean is of essence of inventive 
step, even though of but one element of the machine or combination, patentee may 
not claim any, all and every means for accomplishing desired result, and claims are 
not infringed by another device not equivalent of means disclosed.—Merit Oil 
Equipment Co. v. Frey Equipment Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 644, 
May 16, 1931. 


MontTcomery, ALA., May 15. 

A chattel mortgage on a ship offered for 

record in Mobile County is subject to the 

Alabama filing tax, the Attorney General 
of that State has ruled. 

| “The mortgage provides that the note 

{shall be paid either at Mobile or New 


PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation or identity—Patents— | Orleans, and evidently contemplates that 


ime to time will be at 

Patent does not anticipate if it lacks compactness, simplicity of design and op- Pe weg gg A ee ae “The mere 
eration and general utility of patent in suit.—Merit Oil Equipment Co. v. Fry | fact that the boat is registered under the 
Equipment Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, 644, May 16, 1931. llaws of Nicaragua would not destroy the 


| liability of the mortgage for payment of 
PATENTS—Patentability—Invention— 


the privilege tax when the same we of. 
Reorganization of dé¥ice and application to use for which it was not intended and | f¢red for record if the property on whic 
was practically impossible without reorganization required invention.—Merit Oil 


| it is given is situated within the State tem- 
Fquipment Co. v. Fry Equipment Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 644, POr@rily or otherwise. 
May 16, 1931. 


Salary Held Not ‘Earned’ 
Until Regular Payday 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 15. 

Missouri statutory provisions relative to 
\the assignment of wages have just been 
construed by the St. Louis Court of Ap- 
|peals to mean that a salary or wage Is 
not “earned” until such time as the reg- 
wlar pay roll account of an employer is 
due and payable. 

“It logically follows,” the court stated, 
“that an employe has not earned his 
| wages, even though the sum to be paid 
|has a potential value, until such time as 
| he is entitled to receive them.” The pro- 
vision of the law that “wages assigned 








PATENTS—Patentability—Utility— 


Patent does not lack utility when first commercial embodiments were inefficient 
due to construction not inherent in invention itself; change in detail resulting from 
commercial production or improvement in efficiency of organization or manufac- 
ture, without departure from original concept, does not destroy patent.—-Merit Oil- 
Equipment Co. v. Fry Equipment Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 6.)—6 U. 8S. Daily, 644, 
May 16, 1931. 


PATENTS—Costs— 


Where on appeal there was reversal as to seven claims of patent and affirmance 
as to one infringed, no costs were awarded.—Merit Oil Equipment Co. v. Fry Equip- 
ment Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 6.)\—6 U. 8S. Daily, 644, May 16, 1931. 





PATENTS—Apparatus for cleaning containers— 
Patent 1635115 to Deutsch for Apparatus for Cleaning Containers and the Like, 


claim 19 held valid and infringed; claims 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 15 and 16 held invalid.—-+| must have been earned at the time as- 
Merit Oil Equipment Co. v. Fry Equipment Corp. et al. 
| 644, May 16, 1931, 


(C, C, A. 6.)—6 U. S. Daily, | signment is made” was held to be synony- 


mous with “due and payable.” 


John Wesley Smith. Docket No. 39682. | 


from the law school of that institution ; 


Right of Judiciary ‘ 
To Regulate All 
~ Courts Is Upheld 


Wisconsin Supreme Court 
| Finds That Power to Fix 
| Rules Is Not Purely a 
| Legislative Function 

| canxinhdalianaaae 


Maprison, Wis., May 15. 


The law enacted by the 1929 Legislature 
giving to the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
the right to regulate pleadings, practice 
and procedure in judicial proceedings in 
all courts of the State has just been held 
constitutional by the Supreme Court. 

The validity of the statute was chal- 
lenged in a friendly suit brought by 
Francis E. McGovern, of Milwaukee, for- 
mer Governor. He contended that under 
the agt the Supreme Court is given the 
right to make laws, a purely legislative 
function. 

Mr. McGovern in his argument on the 
law before the court said it reduces about 
80 chapters of the statute from the status . 
of statute law to that of rules of court, 
changeable in the discretion of the tri- 
,bunal. The act also invites the court to 
assuine powers exercised by the Legisla- 
ture for 80 years, he contended. 

William E. Fisher and Frank T. Boesel, 
Milwaukee attorneys, acting as attorneys 
for an advisory committee created to aid 
the court in regulating procedure, plead- 
ings and practice, argued that the section 
is constitutional. 

The court determined that the making 
of rules of procedure and practice is a 
judicial function, and therefore that the 
law giving it the authority to prescribe 
these rules is, valid. The statute also 
provides for a commission to make recom- 
mendations for the promulgation and 
amendment of rules on pleading and prac- 
tice. 

The advisory committee, consisting of 
the attorney general, the revisor of stat- 
utes, the chairmen of the Senate and As- 
sembly judiciary committee, a member of 
the county judges association, and the 
president and three members of the State 
bar association, has already made its rec- 
ommendations, which the court will now 
proceed to accept or reject. 





Georgia Committee Favors 
Centralizing Tax Collections 


ATLANTA, Ga., May 15, 
| Lack of centralized authority results in 
undue extravagance and inefficiency in 
some branches of the State government, 
|a legislative committee says in its report 
| just submitted to Governor Hardman. The 
}committee consists of five members of the 
House and was created at the recent ex- 
traordinary session. Its report will be sub- 
mitted to the regular session which meets 
in June. 

“We found a general sentiment prevail- 
ing among the officials of the four de- 
partments which perform tax collecting 
duties in favor of centralizing the tax 
collecting functions of the State under 
‘one department and in favor of the head 
or heads of this department being ap- 
pointed rather than elected by the peo- 
ple,” the report says. 


‘Michigan House Rejects Bill 
‘On Control of Expenditures 


| LANSING, MicH., May 15. 
| The Indiana plan for State control of 
{local expenditures has been defeated by 
|the Michigan House. The vote on the bill 
|introduced by Representative Charles 
Culver was 42 to 46. 


‘Maine Gasoline Tax Held 


| Deductible by Consumer 
’ 

| The Maine gasoline tax is deductible, 
|for Federal income tax purposes, by the 
consumer who pays it and to whom it is 
|not refunded, according to a ruling just 
| issued by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
iI. T. 2571). 


| 


‘Florida Voters to Pass 
On Increasing Judiciary 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., May 15, 

Governor Carlton has signed the meas- 
ure calling for the submission of a pro- 
posed constifutional amendment to the 
voters providing for a seventh justice on 
the bench of the Supreme Court of 
Florida. The proposed amendment is to 
be submitted at the next genoral election. 








Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


May 15, 1931 
Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 


rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 
Zachary Taylor Wobensmith 2d, of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles W. Levinson, 


New York City, and Hymen B. Freehof, 
of Washington, D. C., were admitted to 
practice. 

“ Patents 


No. 2765. Ex parte Colin G. Fink and 
Charles H. Eldridge. Improvements in dies or 
molds for rubber. Dismissed for failure to 
prosecute. 

No. 2761. Ex parte Alexander M. Nicolson. 
Improvement in Pieze electric oscillating and 
stress-measuring means. Argued by Mr. Guy 
T. Morris for appellant, and by Mr. Howard 
S. Miller for the Patent Office. 

Nos, 2770, 2886 and 2887. The Celotex Co, 

A. E. Millington; The Celotex Co. v. Brons- 


v 


ton Bros. and Co., Inc.; and The Celotex 
Co. vy. Chicago Panelstone Co. Trade mark 
for composition wood-fiber board. Argued 


by Mr. Charles M. Thomas for appellants, and 
by Mr. Arlon V. Cushman for appellee in 
No. 2770: no appearance for appellee in No, 
2886: and submitted on record by appellee 


in No. 2887. 

Nos. 2771, 2772 and 2773. Henry Dreyfus v. 
Leon Lilienfeld, and Nos. 2774 and 2775, Leon 
Lilienfeld v. Henry Dreyfus. Manufacture of 
cellulose ethers. Argument commenced by 
Mr. Charles L. Sturtevant for Lilienfeld, con- 
tinued by Mr. C. W. Levinson for Dreyfus, and 
concluded by Mr. Daniel I. Mayne for Lilien- 


teld. 
May 14, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E, 
Bland, Charles S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 

Victor W. Cutting of New York City, 
Henry B. Floyd of Chicago, Ill, and 
Marston Allen of Cincinnati, Ohio, were 
admitted to practice. 


Patents 

No. 2762. Ruth Candy Co. v. Curtiss Candy 
Co Trade mark for candy. Argued by Mr. 
Sylvester J. Liddy, for appellant, and by Mr, 
Henry B. Floyd, for appellee. 

No. 2763 California Canneries Co. ¥, 
Lush'us Products Co. Trade mark for canned 
peas, Argued by Mr. Eugene E. Stevens, for 
appellant, and by Mr Cherles R. Allen, for 
appellee 

No. 2764. The Procter & Gamble Co J. 
Ll. Prescott Co. Trade mark for a germicide. 
Appear! on the merits and motion of appellant 
to remand. Argued by Mr. Marston Allen, for 
appellant, and by Mr. T. Bertram Humphries, 


¥. 


sor appellee 
No, 2766. Ex parte Warren R. Walker. Im- 
provement in electric switches. Argued by 


Mr. Frederick Transom, for appellant, and by 

Mr. Howard S. Miller, for the Patent Office. 
No. 2767. Ex parte Clarence C. Bertram. Im- 

provement in reversing gear mechanism. 

Argued by Mr. B. J. McCann, for appellant, 

one by Mr. Howard 8, Miller, for the Patent 
ce. 
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Fire Insurance 


Organization of Power System Collection of Tax. 


Losses Decline | Described at Federal Inquiry Qn Pay Telephone 


In Connecticut Transcript of Testimony at Investigation Re- Boxes Contested 


lates to North American Company 


Annual Report Also Shows 
Premiums to Have De- 
creased; Underwriting Is 
Found Less Profitable 


HarTForD, Conn., May 15. 


A decrease of $515,149 in losses incurred 
-on Connecticut fire business by all fire in- 
surance companies during 1930 is noted in 
the annual fire and marine report cover- 
ing the business of 1930, a summary of 
which was made public May 15 by the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Howard 
P. Dunham. Premiums received, how- 
ever, declined by $1,832,985. Losses 
curred amounted to $4,409,219, compared 
with $4,924,368 in 1929, and premiums re- 
ceived totaled $13,135.190, compared with 
$14,968,175 in 1929. The underwriting ex- 
perience in Connecticut was slightly less 
profitable in 1930 than in 1929 for all the 
companies licensed to do business in Con- 
necticut. 

The annual report indicates that the 
past year was a poor one for all the com- 
panies on their total business, a sharp 
increase in the loss ratio and investment 
losses being the outstanding reasoms. The 
total losses incurred by the fire insurance 
companies reporting to the Connecticut 
Insurance Department in 1930 were $469,- 
186,488, an increase of $35,135,461 over 


1929. Earned premiums decreased by $16,- | 


648,888. Improved building construction, 
smaller inventories, shorter term policies 
and lower rates were contributing facfors 
in the decline in premium income of the 
fire insurance companies. 


Gain in Surplus 


An underwriting gain in surplus of $50,- 
820,004 in 1930 was reported by the 308 
fire and marine companies reporting to 
th Connecticut Insurance Department, as 
against $87,244,952 reported by 300 com- 
panies in 1929. The investment losses ag- 
gregated $123,086,043, as compared with 
an investment profit of $41,658,384 in 1929. 

Other facts brought out in the report 
include: 

The loss ratio of all companies on the 
fire insurance business in the United 
States in 1930 was 49.48 per cent, which 
approximates the 1927 experience, but is 
4.49 per cent higher than the figure for 
1929. 

The 308 fire insurance companies li- 
censed by Connecticut reported total 
losses in surplus of $152,345,440, as com- 
pared with a gain of $93,464,748 shown 
by 300 companies in 1929. Dividends 
amounted to $123,531,343, as against a 
total of $122,985,652 for 1929. The gross 
interest and rents earned amounted to 
$111,630,669, compared with $104,162,129 
for the year before. 

Net Amount at Risk 

The net amount of insurance at risk 
in the 308 fire and marine companies re- 
porting was $225,881,864,225, as against a 
total of $224,867,036,319 on Dec. 31, 1929. 

The percentage of agents’, commissions 
to premiums received showed a slight in- 
crease over 1929, being 23.56 in 1930, as 
against 23.09 in 1929. The percentage for 
Connecticut companies was 22.7 in 1930. 

The percentage of underwriting ex- 
penses paid to premiums received for all 
companies was 47.57 in 1930. This com- 
pares with 4431 per cent in 1929 and 
43.45 per cent in 1928. 

Dividends paid stockholders represented 
a return of 18.6 per cent on the par value 
of the stock, as against 18.4 per cent in 
1929 and 21.8 per cent in 1928. 


Wisconsin Court Upholds 
Insurer in Policy Claim 


Mapison, Wis., May 15. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court has re- 
versed a judgment of Judge Calvin F. 
Stewart of the Kenosha Municipal Court 


in which the lower court held for the) 


beneficiary in an action on a life insur- 
ance policy on the ground that untrue 
answers to questions in the application 
wers made without intent to deceive. The 
Supreme Court held that although the 
false statements were made without intent 
to deceive, the company would have de- 
clined the risk if it had known the in- 
sured had been treated for stomach ulcers 
eight months prior to the application. The 
case was that of Demirjian v. New York 
Life Insurance Co. 

Judge Stewart had declared that in his 
opinion many life insurance agents go 
over the list of questions in applications 
rapidly. There was no ewdence, he said, 
to show that the insured read the ques- 
tions and answers before he signed the 
application or that he could read or speak 
the English langauge. 


Traction Fares by Zones 
Ordered in Lincoln, Nebr. 


LINCOLN, Nesr., May 15. 


Street car and bus fares on a zone sys- 
tem have been authorized for the City 
of Lincoln by the State Railway Commis- 
sion on petition of the Lincoln Traction 
Company. 

The Commission found that the com- 
pany is “not able under present fares to 
earn operating expenses, maintenance, de- 
preciation, taxes and bond interest on a 
valuation held to be 
200,000. 

Under the new order the city will be 
divided into three zones. In the first the 
fare will be 5 cents with transfer privi- 
lege, while in each of the other two 2ones 
the fare will be 10 cents with transfer 
privileges. For crossing a zone line an 
additional fare of 2 cents will be col- 
lected. Tickets for school children be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 17 years will 
be sold during the school year at the rate 
of 15 for $1. 





Washington State Ruling 
On Disability From Liquor 


OtyMpPIa, WaSH., May 15. 


In an action brpught by an insured 
under an accident insurance policy for 
disability resulting from the drinking of 
what was thought to be Scotch whisky, 
it is for the jury to decide whether the 
disability was caused by wood alcohol 
and if so determined, the insured is en- 
titled to recover indemnity for bodily in- 
juries “effected independently and ex- 
clusively of all other causes directly 
through accidental means.” 

This was the recent holding of the 
Washington Supreme Court in the case 
of McNally v. Maryland Casualty Co. 

The court ruled that where the insured 
intends to swallow what he does swallow, 
but is ignorant of the fact that it con- 
tains poison, and loss results, a recovery 
can be had on an insurance policy which 
indemnifies against loss by accidental 
means. 





Italian Paper Interests Merge 


A merger, with a capitalization of $6,- 
000,000, has just taken place between two 
of the most important producers in the 
Italian paper industry. (Department of 
Commerce.) . : 





in- | 


not less than $1,-| 


Excerpts from transcript of testimony 


May 13 by Judson C. Dickerman, Econo- | 
mist of the Federal Trade Commission, | 


appearing as a witness in the Commis- 


|sion’s investigation into financial activi- 
| ties of power and gas utilities, begin as 


foliows: 
Judson C. Dickerson, Economist of the 


| Federal Trade Commission, testified as 
| follows: 


By Robert E. Healy, chief counsel: 
Q. Have you made ans examination of 
the facilities, properties and operations 


|of the North American Company and its 
| subsidiaries? 


A. Te. 

What is The North American Company? 

A. It is a corporation chartered in 1890 
with broad powers to hold the securities 
of a wide range of corporations. Its first 
holdings were principally securities of 
steam railways. It early took an interest 
in electric railways and their then side- 
partners, electric light and power utili- 
ties. By 1896 it had acquired various 
properties in and about Milwaukee, Wis., 
which were consolidated or merged to form 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway and Light 
Company, now one of the important sub- 
sidiaries of the holding company. Later 
other properties were acquired to form 
the Wisconsin Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, and the Wisconsin-Michigan Power 
Company. 

During 1901-2 properties in and about 
St. Louis, Mo., were merged to form the 
Union Electric Light and Power Com- 


pany. In the period 1922-3, various prop- 
erties, including the Keokuk Dam and 
Power House in Iowa, and gas, electric 


power and transportation systems in west- | 


ern Illinois more or less contiguous to 


River to the north were acquired. 


In 1922, upwards of 75 per cent of the | 


common stock of The Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company was acquired. In 
1925 the holding company acquired con- 


pany of three electric utility corporations 


Equitable Defenses 
Within Jurisdiction 


Of Industrial Board 


New York Court Decides 
Contention That’ Error 
Was Made in Policy 
Should Be Considered 


Atpany, N. Y., May 15. 


The State Industrial Board in hearing a 
workmen’s compensafion case has juris- 
diction to hear and determine equitable 
defenses, the New York Court of Appeals 
ruled May 12, in holding that the question 
of whether a mistake was made in speci- 
fying the effective date of a compensa- 
tion insurance policy should be consid- 
ered on appeal from a decision of the 
Board. 

The policy in question bore the date 
of March 9, 1928, but on its face pur- 
ported to be in force from™®eb. 9, 1928, to 
Feb. 9, 1929. The claimant, an employe 
of the insured, was injured March 7, 1928. 


At the hearing before the Industrial 
Board the insurer contended that the 
dates mentioned in the policy were in 
error due to a mistake on the part of the 
typist in preparing the policy and that 
the insurance was not intended to become 
effective until March 9, two days after 
the accident occurred. 


The Board heard evidence on the ques- 
tion but finally held that “the policy itself 
is the only evidence the Board can con- 
sider in determining the obligations of 
the parties thereto.” The insurer took an 
appeal which is now pending in the 
appellate division. 

The insurer then brought an action in 
the New York Supreme Court for reforma- 
tion of the policy. The trial judge held 
that the court had no jurisdiction to con- 
sider the question of validity of the pol- 
icy. The appellate division affirmed the 
judgment and the insurer appealed to the 
court of appeals 

In affirming the judgment of the ap- 
péllate division in the action for reforma- 
tion, the court of appeals said that the 
Board erroneously denied itself jurisdic- 
tion to consider equitable defenses. If the 
terms of the 
mutually agreed upon and there was a 
scrivener’s mistake as to the term of the 
policy due to mutual inadvertence, such 
as failure to read the policy and note 
the error, the court ruled that the equita- 
ble defense may be interposed by the in- 
surance company. Evidence on this ques- 
tion should be reviewed by the appellate 
division in the 'pending appeal, it was 
held. 

The case was entitled Royal Indemnity 
Co. v. Heller et al. 








Premiums by Installment 
Without Interest Upheld 


Avpany, N. Y., May 15. 


The collection of insurance premiums 
by a broker on an installment plan with- 
out an extra charge for interest has been 
held by the New York Court of Appeals 
not to be a violation of section 65 of the 
State insurance law in the case of Ralph 
Simmons Corporation v. State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. 

Under the plan in question the broker 
paid the full amount of the premium to 
the insurance eompany but collected from 
the insured in installments. The Super- 


'intendent of Insurance had contended in- 


terest should be collected and suspended 
the broker's license. 


Alabama Allows 31 


insurance coverage were | 


operating in California over a vast ter- | 


ritory in the Central Valley, in San 
Francisco and vicinity and certain coast 
counties somewhat north of Santa Bar- 
bara. 

In 1928 the North American Company 


acquired voting control of the Washington | 


Railway and Electric Company, thereby 
controlling the Potomac Electric Power 
Company operating in Washington, D. C., 
and adjoining sections of Maryland and 
Virginia. 

The North American Company also con- 
trols coal mining companies, real estate 
companies, security corporations, and 
Wired Radio, Incorporated. It has sub- 
stantial minority stock interests in the 
Detroit Edison Company and in the North 
American Light and Power Company, the 
latter operating properties mostly in nu- 
merous smali and moderate sized com- 
munities in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas, with interstate trans- 
mission of both gas and electricity. 


June 12, 1930, the Northern American 
Company transferred its holdings in the 
electric utilities in the California group 
to the Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 
of San Francisco, and received in ex- 
change approximately 32 per cent of the 
common stock of the latter company. The 


North American Company thus became 
the largest stockholder in that corpora- 
tion. 


New Empire Corporation 


Holdings Explained 


Q. A chart shows the percentage that 
the New Empire Corporation owns in 


each of the companies standing between | 


St. Louis, Mo., and along the Saieeentggt |". i, oe ee een, 


that right? 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Please tell 


us the names of those 


principal holding companies and the per- | 
;centages of ownership that New Empire | 


; | Corporation has in each of them. 
trol through a subsidiary holding com- |} P 


A. The New Empire Corporation con- 


trols 100 per cent of the Federal Utilities, | 


Incorporated. It controls 100 per cent of 
Electric Investments Corporation. It con- 


| trols 100 per cent of the Columbia Utilities 


Corporation. It controls 54.5 per cent of 
the Central States Electric Corporation. 
It controls 100 per cent of the Onandaga 
Corporation. It controls 100 per cent of 
Rector Utilities Corporation. It controls 
100 per cent of Utilities Securities Corpo- 
ration. 

The sum total of all the stock in The 
North American Company held by the 
New Empire Corporation and its various 
subsidiaries amounts to 27.8 per cent. 
That includes .15 per cent of additional 
voting stock of The North American Com- 
pany, held by nominees for Federal Utili- 
ties, Incorporated, New Empire Corpora- 
tion, Columbus Utilities 


rison Williams. 

Q. What are the principal holding com- 
panies shown by the chart below The 
North American Company? 

A. The North American Company owns 
100 per cent of The North American Edi- 
son Company. It owns 55 per cent in 
the Washington Railway and Electric 
Company. 


Principal Companies Under 


‘North American Edison Unit 


Q. Please name the principal compa- 
nies under North American Edison Com- 
pany, indicating the percentage of own- 
ership of North American Company in 
each one that you name. 

A. Under North American Edison Com- 
pany there is first the Union Electric 
Light and Power Company of Missouri, 
100 per cent owned by North American 
Edison Company. 

The North American Edison Company 
controls by 76 per cent the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Company. 

Q. Which has four subsidiaries? 

A. Which has four subsidiaries, all owned 
100 per cent. 


Q. The North American Edison Com- | 
also owns the Milwaukee Electric | 


pany 
Railway and Light Company? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. With three subsidiaries? 

A. Yes, sir, and the North American 
Edison Company owns the Milwaukee 
Light, Heat and Traction Company. 

Q. With one subsidiary? 

A. With one subsidiary, controlled 75 
per cent. The North American Edison 
Company controls 100 per cent the Wis- 


consin Electric Power Company, 100 per 
cent the Wisconsin Gas and_ Electric 
Company, 100 per cent the Wisconsin 


Michigan Power Company. 
Q. With one subsidiary? 


A. Which has a subsidiary, owned 100} 


per cent 

Q. Under direct subsidiaries of the North 
American Company, we have first the 
North American Utilities Securities Cor- 
poration, have we not? 

A. Yes; 81 per cent owned. 


Q. Sixty Broadway Building Corpora- | 
tion? 

A. 100 per cent owned. 

Q. St. Louis County Gas Company? 

A. 100 per cent. 

Q. The West Kentucky Coal Company? ; 

A. 100 per cent 

Q. Wired Radio, Incorporated? 

A. 100 per cent. 

Q. Western Power Company? 

A. 98 per cent. 

Q. Are they also reproductions of maps 


of these groups of operating companies | 


showing the major transmission lines op- 
erated? 


A. In the lower part of the chart are 


reproductions of the four different groups} 


of operating companies, showing the prin- 
cipal transmission lines. 
the location of four groups of properties 
in which The North American Company 
has a majority or complete control. 

Q. Name those four groups. 

A. The group in ‘and about Washington, 
D. C., which transmits energy extending 
into Maryland and Virginia. The group 
centered at Cleveland, Ohio, extending 


from the Pennsylvania-Ohio boundary on | 


Per Cent Increase 


In Compensation Insurance Rates 


State Bureau Rules, However, That Same Expense Allow- 
ance of 40.7 Per Cent Shall Apply to All Carriers 





Montcomery, ALA., May 15. 


Approval by the State Insurance Bureau 
of an increase of approximately 3'z per 
cent in rates for workmen's compensation 
insurance was announced May 13 by 
Frank H. Spears, compensation clerk of 
the Bureau. The increase, effective June 
30, was proposed by the National Council 
on Compensation Insurance. Approval 
was granted, according to Mr. Spears, on 
presentation of conclusive evidence that 
compensation insurance is an unprofitable 
line of insurance in this country. The 
following additional information was 
made available. 


to have a single set of rates for all com- | 


pensation insurance carriers and a pro- 
posed change in this system was disap- 
proved by the Bureau. 
surance companies have been permitted to 


use 40.7 per cent of gross premiums re- | 


ceived for operating expenses. It was 
proposed by the National Council to con- 
tinue this expense allowance for mutual 
or nonstock carriers and reduce the per- 


centage to 38.2 for stock companies which | 


would make up the decrease by adding a 
$10 constant to each Alabama policy. The 
State Insurance Bureau, however, 


The custom in Alabama has always been | cent, should apply to all carriers. 


| porary 


| land along the Lake Erie shore; Wiscon- 
sin-Michigan group, extending from the 
| Illinois-Wisconsin boundary at the Lake |! 


Corporation, | 
| Electric Investment Corporation, and Har- 





This chart shows | 


| annual audit of the operating companies 





| ete., 


Compensation in- | 


ruled | 
that the same expense allowance, 40.7 per | 


Southwestern Company Asks 
Court to Exempt Such 
Stations From Arkansas 
Levy on Vending Devices 


LitTLe Rock, ArkK., May 15.—The South- 
western Bell Telephone Company has filed 
suit in the District Court for the Eastern | 
District of Arkansas for an order to ex- | 
empt coin box telephones from the pro-| 
visions of Act No. 167 of 1931, requiring | 
payment of a tax of $2.50 on every “legally 
operated kind of vending and slot ma- 
chine.” 


The new law levies an annual privilege | 
tax on slot and vending machines, collec- 
tible by the Commissioner of Revenues. It 
provides for the payment of $10 for each 
automatic musicat instrument, cigarette 
vending or combination cigarette and cicar 
vending machine, and $2.50 for each gum, 
automatic weighing, stamp, cigar or any 
other legally operated kind of vending and 
slot machine. 


The telephone company’s suit is directed 
against the Commissioner of Revenues, | 
the Governor and the Attorney General, | 
and asks that they be restrained from at- | 
tempting to collect the levy on coin boxes, 
pointing out that the company would thus 
be subjected to double taxation. 


The company does not ask for a tem- 
injunction, as the State officials 
have agreed not to undertake to enforce 
the law against telephone boxes until the 
suit is determined, according to the com- 
pany’s attorney. 


the east to nearly 30 miles west of Cleve- 


Michigan shore on back into the country | 
some distance northerly into northern | 
Michigan; Missouri-Illinois-Iowa group, 
St. Louis being considered the center of 
activities. Then the map does not show | 
the California group in which the North | 
American Company had a controlling in- | 
terest for several years, but as of June} 
12, 1930, that property was transferred to | 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company, the 
North American Company retaining by 
exchange 32.2 per cent interest in the | 
stock of the Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, and the North American Com- 


|pany at the present time has a minority | 
j interest in three groups of properties not 


shown on the map, namely, the Detroit 
Edison Company in Detroit, Mich., the | 
North American Light and Power Com- 
pany with properties in Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, and the! 
above-mentioned group of properties in | 
California under the Pacifie 
Electric Company. 


Gas and! 


Volume of Business 


Handled by System 


Q. What measures have you of the value | 
af the properties. The revenues there- 
from and the volume of business han- 
dled by the North American system as a} 
whole? 

A. The figures for 1929 are probably 


| most representative of the size of the op- 
| erations of 
| pany since the 1930 figures are reduced 


the North American Com- 


by the transfer of the California proper- 
ties out of the subsidiary group—con- 
trolling stock interest—to the investment 
group—minority stock interest—of the 
North American Company. From the com- 
pany’s consolidated statement, it appears 
that book value of properties and plants 
as of Dec. 31, 1929, was $776,497,853.41 and 
investments in other companies $60,865,- 
070.81. The total assets, not including 
balance sheet item of discount and ex- 
pense on securities, amounted to $892,- 
485,476.10. Against these assets there were 
outstanding $454,480,697.36 in security obli- 
gations of the combined companies, of 
which $86,372,290 represented the stocks of 
the North American Company. That is, 
$892,000,000 of assets were controlled by 
$86,000,000 of holding company outstand- 
ing stocks or a ratio of $1 stated value 
of securities of the holding company to 
over $10 of system assets. | 

The consolidated gross revenue for the 
year 1929 amounted to $147,869.32. One 
dollar of revenue was received for each 
$5.25 of fixed capital. The balance avail- 
able for dividends and surplus, after in- | 
terest, preferred dividends and substantial 
revenues for depreciation was $28,806,- 
824.10 for the holding company, or on the 
$86,000,000 of North American Company | 
stock, 33.4 per cent. 

The combined installed capacity of elec- | 
tric generation was 1,988,202 kilowatts, 
which is about 6.7 per cent of the total 
installed capacity of the Nation. | 


Organization of Holding 
Company Detailed 


Q. Briefly outline the organization or 
staff of the holding company as you found 
it at the New York office. 

A. The company has an executive staff 
of eight responsible officers, some of whom 
had been in earlier life employes of public 
service commissions and several of whom 
had been actively in charge of some of 
the operating properties. Included among 
them are men respectively of long and 
special experience in management, financ- 
ing, engineering and accounting. These 
officers operate as a committee of the 
whole, all keeping in general touch with 
all details of interest as to the holding 
company, though each has his own spe- 
cialty and functions as advisor. | 

The company employs a firm of lawyers 
to do all the legal work required by The 
North American Company as a corpora- 
tion and act as consultants for the sub- | 
sidiaries but do not attempt to control the 
legal work of the subsidiaries. 

The company also employs a firm of 
certified public accountants to make an 


and of its own accounts. The fees for 
these services are charged back to the 
respective companies. 

Q. Does the North American Company 
have a public relations department? 

A. No,“sir. I did not find that it had 
any public relations division. 

Q@. What charges or fees, if any, 
made to the operating subsidiaries? 

A. In general the expenses of the hold- 
ing company for salaries, rents, supplies, 
are appoortioned to the functions 
performed. For such work as stock trans- 
fers, coupon handling, etc., the same fees 
are charged the subsidiaries as would be 





are 


| charged by a trust company for the same 


service. The costs to the holding com- 
pany for such work is segregated from 
other costs. The balance of expenses are 


| apportioned to the holding company and 


to the subsidiary in proportion to the 
estimated benefits to each unit of the 
group. Thus out of the March, 1930, pay 
roll of $56,768, $13,806 was billed to sub- 
sidiaries for their shares in the expenses, 
not inclusive of the fees for transfer work. 

Smith W. Brookhart Jr., of the Econo- 
mic Division of the Commission, testified 
as follows: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Have you prepared a report on the 
interstate transmission of electric energy 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 5.,] 








CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 
distribution is now being made available in city reports. The Bureau will issue a 
preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. A summary of each 
report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of stores, 
number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay roll, with 
this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple store or- 


ganizations. Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not ae 
(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; sala 
part-time employes), F: 


Webster Groves, Mo., 1930 Population, 16,487 





















B Cc D 
All stores $404 40S 6 USA OO CWE CeeHOR 415 $5,650,945 100.00 
Single-store independents ...... 216 3.148.352 55.71 
Chains (four or more units) 178 2,117,720 37.47 
All other types of organization. . § 21 384.873 6.82 
St. Charles, Mo., 1930 Population, 10,491 
A B Cc D 
Se ED Si cau GueieG sc hewsnn sess 186 381 $5,322,579 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 168 327 4,435,582 83.34 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 11 38 558.253 10.49 
All other types of organization..... 7 16 328,744 6.17 
Sedalia, Mo., 1930 Population, 20,806 
A B c D 
ERS? <i. OUGNS VekieAadiuasos Oh 404 « 240 868 $9.983,701 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 173 572 7.006.685 70.18 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 45 174 1.786.843 17.90 
All other types of organization... 22 122 1,190,173 11.92 
Columbia, Mo., 1930 Population, 14,967 
A B Cc D 
oo), EE ee hive coeewws 250 1,000 $10,409,085 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 189 691 6.762.570 64.97 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 43 195 2.259.876 21.70 
All other types of organization...... 18 114 1,386,639 13.33 
Jefferson City, Mo., 1930 Population, 21,596 
A B Cc D 
All stores ...... es ERR pean esa res 660% 222 757 $10,588,845 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 164 463 6,068,302 57.31 
Chains (four or more units) ott 40 208 3.342.135 31.56 
All other types of organization...... 18 86 1,178,408 11.13 
Moberly, Mo., 1930 Population, 13,772 
; A B Cc D 
Te ae eee eis 240 598 $7,021,679 100.00 
Single-store independents 194 417 5,033,674 71.69 
Chains (four or more units) at 28 121 1,401,509 19.96 
All other types of organization.. 18 60 586,496 8.35 
Salina, Kans., 1930 Population, 20,155 
A B Cc D 
a OS «os ted easids Wesavccncns 311 1,453 $17,369.656 100.00 
Single-store ndependents .......... 229 917 11,389.153 65.57 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 57 401 4,652,658 26.79 
All other types of organization ...... 25 135 1,327.845 7.64 
Emporia, Kans., 1930 Population, 14,067 
A B D 
All stores. ; -eepecae: aa 991 $11,292.296 100.00 
Single-store independents ......... 215 609 7.575.657 67.09 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 34 218 2.066.167 18.30 
All other types of organization...... 25 164 1,650,472 14.61 
Clinton, Iowa, 1930 Population, 25,726 
A B Cc D 
All stores COeMIPORS hein coesnas's 497 1.232 $15.446.460 100.00 
Single-store independents 421 880 11,375,142 73.64 
Chains (four or more units) wea 61 279 3.284.203 21.26 
All other types of organization...... 15 73 787,115 5.10 
Dubuque, lowa, 1930 Population, 41,679 
A B Cc D 
PNNIN . i e ae s - e ce tne ae wee 582. 1,955 $24,527.852 100.00 
Singie-store independents .......... 478 1,536 19,366,859 78.96 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 76 299 3,986,418 16.26 
All other types of organization...... 28 120 1,174,575 4.78 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, 1930 Population, 10,123 
A B Cc D 
All stores a Witten wt enon reTTTTy 192 612 $6,948 864 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 156 404 4.667.201 7.17 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 30 148 1,405.908 20.23 
All other types of organization...... 6 60 875,755 12.60 
Keokuk, Iowa, 1930 Population, 15,106 
A B Cc D 
All stores _ pips Mat are ee egw ae Wni 293 875 $9.247.704 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 252 675 7,561,850 79.61 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 31 169 1,628,872 17.61 
All other types of organization. 10 31 256,982 2.78 
Marshalltown, Iowa, 1930 Population, 17,373 
A B D 
| All stores eee kaeW ame awaee eee 344 1,055 100.00 
Single-store independents 277 705 65.92 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 44 231 22.86 
All other types of organization 23 119 1,299,559 11.22 
Iowa City, Iowa, 1930 Population, 15,340 
A B Cc D 
All stores .... TU CET TCT UST ITe 230 1,019 $12,249,864 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 117 698 8,259,054 67.42 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 33 209 2,418,877 19.74 
All other types of organization...... 20 112 1.571.933 12.84 
Ottumwa, Iowa, 1930 Population, 28,075 
A B Cc D 
nN MS oko Aaa aie Galt Og cialaw oe 384 =6:11.254 = $13.819.662 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 296 774 8,629,793 62.44 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 62 345 3,571,596 25.85 
All other types of organization...... 26 135 1,618,473 11.71 
x Houston, Tex., 1930 Population, 292,352 
A B Cc D 
All GUTOR nc casavs po ene ceveeeevesen 3.846 17,348 $185.471,473 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 3,220 11,011 116,895,674 63.03 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 397 = 4,198 42,818,383 23.08 
All other types of organization...... 229 = 2,139 25,757,416 13.89 
Tyler, Tex., 1930 Population, 17,113 
A B c D 
All stores aKa cane re 325 918 $11,589,324 100,00 
Single-store independents 287 677 9,407,066 81.17 
Chains (four or more units) .. 21 158 1,243,176 10.73 
All other types of organization..... 17 83 939,082 8.10 
Independence, Mo., 1930 Population, 15,296 
A B Cc D 
All stores ‘ sibs pee thew eweeee ae 170 701 $8.652.204 100.00 
Single-store independents ....... ee 445 5.340.567 61.72 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 28 165 1,942,249 22.45 
All other types of organization... 16 91 1,369,388 15.83 
Beaumont, Tex., 1930 Population, 57,732 
A B Cc D 
All stores ..... ae ssebebecriasee es 767 3,551 $36,712,422 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 593 2,414 25,226,637 68.72 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 84 674 6,693,895 18.23 
All other types o& organization...... 51 463 4,791,890 13.05 
Amarillo. Tex., 1930 Population, 43,132 
A c D 
All stores cbheeGsdt be eee eo” epee ees 595 2,326 $30,095,199 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 449 1,411 19,640,178 65.26 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 100 651 6.862.999 22.81 
All other types of organization...... 46 264 3,592,022 11.93 


San Antonio, Tex., 1930 Population, 231,542 


A B € D 
Se Hdaes .. 3,329 13.273 $123,052,214 100.00 
Single-store independents ....... » +2, 763 7,366 73,942,176 60.09 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 379 = 3.919 35,356,795 28.74 
All other types of organization 187 1,988 13,753,243 11.17 
Fort Worth, Tex., 1930 Population, 163,447 
A B Cc D 
All stores .. . ene 1,990 9,541 $108,763.944 100.00 
Single-store independents ......... 1,554 5,521 68,022,715 62.54 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 337 2,344 24,640,940 22.66 
All other types of organization.. 99 1,676 16,190,289 14.80 
Harlingen, Tex., 1930 Population, 12,124 
OE NE 6s roe ant SiaeWerauseas 156 520 $6,399,521 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 127 338 4,663,156 72.87 
Chains (four or more units) . 20 146 1,487,209 23.24 
All other types of organization... 9 36 248,956 3.89 
Laredo, Tex., 1930 Population, 32,618 
A B Cc dD 
All stores 471 1.178 $10,400,565 1009.00 
Single-store independents ...... 414 810 7,187,980 69.11 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 29 258 1.856.911 17.85 
All other types of organization 28 110 1,355,674 13.04 
Pampa, Tex., 1930 Population, 10,470 
A B Cc D 
en NON a cok Races 246 736 $12,742,911 100.00 
Single-store independents 189 479 8.539.043 67.01 
Chains (four or more units) aah 33 188 3,106,611 24.38 
All other types of organization... 24 69 2,097,257 8.61 
Paris, Tex., 1930 Population, 15,649 
A B Cc D 
All stores . Bathe 225 859 $9,060,251 100.00 
| Single-store independents 182 510 6,121,079 67.56 
Chains (four or more units) 31 269 2.164.319 23.88 
All other types of organization 12 80 774,963 8.56 
Port Arthur, Tex., 1939 Population, 50.902 
A B Cc D 
All stores 490 §=1.663 $21,635,071 100.00 
Single-store independents 415 1,155 15,409,770 71.22 
Chains (four or more units) 38 275 2 271 14.57 
All other types of organization 37 233 2,072,020 14.31 
San Angelo, Tex., 1930 Poputation, 25,308 
A B c D 
All stores ie 360 1.435 $18,410,180 100.00 
Single-store independents ....... 276 913 11,921,671 64.76 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 36 271 2,362,238 12.83 
All other types of organization 48 251 4,126,271 22.41 
Sherman, Tex., 1930 Population, 15,713 
A B Cc D 
All stores a . 31 878 $8,659,181 100.00 
Single-store independents 257 552 5,833,716 67.37 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 29 176 1,372,973 15.85 
All other types of organization 27 150 1,452.49? 16.78 
Sweetwater, Tex., 1930 Population, 10,848 
A B Cc D 
All stores 171 465 $6,611 666 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 137 300 4,641,381 70.20 
Chains (four or more units) ...... 17 108 1.166.974 # 17.65 
All other types of organization 17 57 803.311 12.15 
Temple, Tex., 1930 Population, 15,345 
A B Cc D 
EO ee ‘ 270 752 $9,293,933 100.00 
Single-store independents ......... 225 549 6,994,990 75.26 
Chains (four or more units) 23 136 1,441,811 15,52 
All other types of organization ..... 22 67 857,132 9.22 
Waco, Tex., 1930 Population, 52,848 
A B Cc D 
All stores 933 3.400 $33,415,787 100.00 
Single-store independents .......... 795 2.413 24,653,043 73.78 
Chains (four or more units) 99 787 6,626,546 19.83 
All other types of organization 39 200 2,136,196 6.39 


Atchison, Kans., 1930 Population, 13,024 
A B Cc 


D 
All stores . ‘ 254 756 $7,735,692 100.00 
Single-store independents ........ 212 596 5,968,264 77.15 
Chains (four or more units) ....... 27 97 1,065,218 13.77 
All other types of organization 15 63 702,210 9.08 


Coffeyville, Kans., 1930 Population, 16,198 
A B Cc D 





All stores ‘ > 273 697 $8,046,612 100.00 
Single-store independents 221 444 5,531,894 68.75 
Chains (four or more units) 33 164 1,518,358 18.87 
All, other types of organization ...... 19 89 996,370 12.38 
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N avigation Held 


Paramount Under 
Wisconsin Ruling 


Supreme Court Upholds 
Lumber Firm in Suit With 
Power Company Over Im- 
pounding of Waters 


Maptson, Wis., May 15. 

The Wisconsin Supreme Court on May 
12 decided that the interests of navigation 
are paramount in a conflict between use 
of a river by power companies or parties 
interested in navigation or other public 
uses of navigable waters. 

This decision, written by Chief Justice 
Marvin B. Rosenberry, was reached in two 
cases in which the Flambeau River Lum- 
ber Company was plaintiff against the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission and the 
Chippewa and Flambeau Improvement 
Company, which has impounded the wa- 
ters of the river in its reservoirs’ for 
power purposes. 

“The Railroad Commission's duty is to 
improve navigation, not to destroy it or 
substantially impair it,” the opinion 
pointed out. “If one purpose may be said, 
under the terms of the act, to be more 
important than the other, that place 
must be accorded to navigation.” 


Problem for Legislature 


If with the passage of time navigation 
has been of decreasing importance, a new 
situation has arisen which must be dealt 
with by the Legislature. The Railroad 
Commission is limited in the exercise of 
its authority to the power conferred upon 
it by the act. 

“Manifestly there may be times and 
seasons when there will be no navigation 
that will not be adequately served by the 
minimum prescribed at such times. There 
is no reason why the flow of the stream 
should not be impounded for power pur- 
poses if it can be done without damage 
to lower riparians. 

“The plaintiff is entitle. o water at 
the times and in the quantities necesasry 
to make the stream navigable for the 
transportation of forest products in ac- 
cordance with the customary practice of 
log-drivers. 

Should Be Reasonable 

“The right of the navigator, on the 
other hand, should be exercised reason- 
ably and not so as to be unreasonably de- 
| structive of other public interests. 

“It is suggested that a spirit of rea- 
sonableness and cooperation would go far 
in solving the problems presented by the 
conditions which exist on many of the 
interior navigable waters of the State, to 
the end that the natural resources of the 
State shall be made available to the high- 
est extent reasonably possible for all pub- 
lie purposes.” 

Damages awarded the lumber firm be- 
cause the improvement company withheld 
the water during the former's log drive of 
| 1926 were affirmed by the Supreme Court’s 
decision, but a judgment of the circuit 
court, fixing the navigation and stream 
flow, was reversed. 


Filling Station Customer 
Indemnified for Injury 


Monrtcomery, ALA., May 15, 


A customer of a gasoline filling station 
who was injured in an explosion which 
occurred when he lit a match in the offiee 
lof the station is entitled to recovery 
jagainst the owner of the station for 
| negligence in making alterations whereby 
gas vapor was permitted to accumulate 
in the office, the Alabama Court of Ap- 
peals has just held. The case was en- 
titled The Texas Co. y. Parker. 

It was found by the court that in re- 
moving one of the gasoline pumps from 
;its connection with an underground tank 
| preparatory to substituting a pump of an- 
other type, an opening was left in a pipe 
which extended upward from the tank 
through the office. Gas entered the office 
through this pipe and was exploded when 
the match was ignited. 


Kansas City Man Placed 
On Public Service Board 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., May 15, 
George H. English, of Kansas City, has 
been appointed by Governor Henry S. 
Caulfield a member of the Public Service 
Commission, to succeed S. M. Hutchison. 
Mr. English formerly was an assistant 
United States district attorney at Kansas 
City. 


Peanut Producers 
Form Organization 


Southern Growers Working 
Out Marketing System 


Definite steps have been taken by farm- 
ers to establish, with the assistance of 
the Federal Farm Board, a national mar- 
keting organization for the principal pea- 
nut growing regions of the southeastern 
States. _ 

For more than a year growers have been 
holding local meetings preliminary to 
regional conferences. Three _ regional 
meetings were held in April, bringing to- 
gether peanut growers of Alabama, Flor- 


ida, Georgia and North Carolina. A 
fourth regional meeting will be held in 
Virginia. During the last five years, these 


States have produced more than 80 per 
cent of the peanuts grown in the United 
States. 

Organization plans for the Alabama- 
Florida regional were agreed upon at @ 
meeting held at Dothan, Ala on April 
17. A marketing agreement and by-laws 
were drafted and accepted by the growers, 
who have made application for a charter 
of an organization to be known as the 
Alabama-Florida Peanut Growers Coope- 
rative Association. 

Similar meetings were held at Albany, 
Ga., on April 22 and at Windsor, N. C., 
on April 28. Committees were selected 
and instructed to proceed immediately to 
organize the growers of these States into 
regionals. The Windsor meeting was at- 
tended by county agents, vocational teache 
ers, State marketing specialists, a repre- 
sentative of the Federal Farm Board, and 


peanut growers from North Carolina. 
Their regional will be known as the North 
Carolina Peanut Growers’ Mutual Ex- 
change. 


Virginia farmers will hold a meeting on 
|June 2 at Suffolk, Va., for the purpose of 
‘deciding whether or not growers in that 
State are ready to proceed in setting up 
a regional organization, as is being done 
in the other peanut producing States, 
Growers already have started their or- 
ganization work in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, and North Carolina. It is planned 
to make the county the local unit and use 
the federated plan of organization in 
North Carolina and possibly in Georgia, 
while the central plan will be used in 
Alabama and Florida. 

Leaders are planning to perfect the 
regional organizations in time to operate 
them in handling this year’s peanut crop 
in North Carolina, Alabama, and Florida. 
| —Issued by the Federal Farm Board. 





RAILROADS . 


By Railroads Get 


No Tacit Sanction 
1... C. Acts Only on Receipt 
Of Formal Applications, 


Chairman Brainerd In- 












FINANCE 





Stock Purchases 1@ffic Code Issued Long Island Road 


For Air Maneuvers 


Commercial Aircraft Ordered 
To Remain a Mile Away 
From Army Fleets 


Special air traffic rules, governing the 
operation of private and commercial air- 
craft, have been ordered for the period 
of the Army Air Corps coast defense 
maneuvers in the eastern section of the 
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New York 


California 


Files Request on | = « 


- Abandoning Line 





the New York Stock Exchange in securi 
Exchange, which are eligible for inves 


Asks Removal of Stipulation 
That Bus Service Be Sub- 
stituted for Four-Mile 


sidered legal for that purpose. 























Connecticut 


banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 


Maine 


ties listed on that 
tment by savings 


Massachusetts 


DAILY RECORD OF BONDS 


Officially Considered Legal for Savings Bank Investment 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 15. 
The following information relates to transactions on 





Vermont 


Michigen 


» 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 

Sales recorded in thousands, 
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Of Bond Estops 
Denial of Validity 


Claim That City Officers 
Were Not Authorized to 
Sign Bonds Rejected as 












country, Col. Clarence M. Young, the As-, States Sales High Low Last States Sales High Low ; 
‘ si ecret, rce, just oe ae st he? i 14sC’78 (m Co).. abed 18 81 79 81 | . 
forms Senator Couzens —fhnounced Commerce has J Whitestone Branch | Amer Smott & Ref 19t, Se 047.----- oaeg 12-4004 HERS dot, | NY Conn BA at see 3.07.5... abe § 8, wey 19%, Against Purchasers 
! \s 5 SF........ ; . 3 —— 
Beginning at Dayton, Ohio, May 15, the re | Amer T & T deb 512s ‘43 SF...... 38 ie sae Hh pes ao bg y pe a. avent a oe ee ea ; 
The Interstate Commerce Commission Air Corps, with an assembly of 650 Reg-| Authority to abandon its four-mile| ro ; = rey i Ps Rw a he ee oh 9714 9630 g7i, | NY Tel ist & gen 4198 '39......... abede 16 10434 1041, 10434 [Continued from Page 6.) 
is never advised of purchases by a rail- ular and National Guard airplanes, will) Whitestone branch in Queens County, L. | 47 & sp ev das 246 6.2... ae 22 11334 113! 11312 | NY Tel deb 6s ‘49 SF............. abed 1 110% 110%, 110% R. C. 1921). The city is not contending 
road of stock in another carrier until for- conduct demonstrations over several States I., without the stipulation that bus serv-| aT & SF Cal-Ar Ist r A 412s '62.. abcf 1 106 = 106106. NY Tel ref 6s A "41............-. abcde 3 10842 106% = *| that the officers did not have authority to 
mal application is filed by the carrier un- | from the Mississippi River to the Atlantic ice be substituted to take care of the traf- | Atl Cst L ist cons 4s ‘52.......... abcdefg 5 9712 97 9715 o> 4 ie ; a pa ge aean 7 87% 67 67% make the recitals in the bonds in question. 
der the law seeking authority to effect | seaboard, according to information made fic now using the branch, was sought May |B & O ist 4s d July 1 '48........ abed 549814 9794 ai N P Ry r & imp 4198 A 2047...... abcdeg 15 967, 963, 96%, It is expressly stipulated, and the court 
the purchase, “nor does its majority tacitly | available at the Department of War. The/| 14 by the Long Island Railroad in a peti- |B & O Ist 5s . ee 1 3 te eeeees ons oe anite ores is 8 | N P Ry r & imp 6s B BF. oo ss00s abcdeg 6 11134 1113, 111!2/ found, that they had authority so to do. 
or actively give its tentative approval” special Department of Commerce regu- tion filed with the Interstate Commerce : e $ rot eae Seen. Shoe 15 1013, 10115 10113 | N Stat Pow ist & r 5s A eee df 16 105. 104% oe | And as against bona fide purchasers, the 
to stock acquisitions which have not been lations are promulgated, it was pointed Commission. (Finance Docket No. 7353.)|B & O ref gen C 68 '95.......... abed 4 10912 1081, 1081, Ohlo P Se Pi: t nr... oe : tae leat 1051, | authority on the part of the officers hav- 
brought officially to the Commission in out by Col. Young, for the protection and The petition declared that it has been | Bangor & Aroos Cons ref 4s '51.... abcdeg 1 917%, 9175 91a | BG & D RR ist & r gu 4425 A "TT ab 5 1005, 1003, 100°,|ing authority to issue the bonds will be 
the form of applications under paragraph | navigation of nonmilitary aircraft in these impossible for the railroad to secure co- | Bell Tel Pa Ist r B Ss '48........ abcde ; race aie ai Penn RR gen 4158 A '85.......... abcdeg 9 1021 10112 101!,| implied to extend to the making of re- 
2, section 5 of the Interstate Commerce areas. . |operation from the City of New York aa ee Oe ton oe ow tenes = t 10022 10022 ios, Penn RR secured 6125 °36........ ab 14 1103, 110 110% citals of facts essential to their validity. 
Act. Told to Avoid Formations and the State Transit Commission in se-| BxIn ‘Edison gen A 5s °49........ abcdef 15 1061, 106 106 — + eis Stes oe = 3 107 1% «~—ga~Ss (Dietrich v. Bath County, 292 Fed. 292.) 
This statement was made by Chairman’ The temporary regulations provide that | Curing franchises for the operation of the | ¢ y Ry Gvt gty 4198 '57.....e0eee d 4 1021, 102!, 102% | Pp B & W RR gen 5s B 74...... ... abceg 24 «973 9714 9742 esha ag dg the bonds recite that the 
Ezra Brainerd in a letter April 22 to Sen-| private and commercial aircraft not en- | Substitute bus service which the Interstate |c N Ry Gvt gty 434s °55.......... d 4 10334 1033, 103% | PS E & Gof NJ Ist & r 4428 '67 abc 2 1043, 1043, 104%, town, by its council, caused the corporate 
ator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, in an- gaged in scheduled air transport opera- Commerce Commission made a condition |C N Ry Gvt gty 442s ‘68.......... d " - od a PSE& ey iy is = r 4128 "70 abe 5 a ai hot seal to be affixed to the bonds and caused 
ste ceiver ietier’ from the Senator ‘e- tion shall Temain at least one mile away |t0 is approval of the abandonment.” |S By vt guy Se Jul G60 @ Fata Bette hie | Rend gen LAURA ST gscccga tee 410812 M102 | them to be signed by the mayor and town 
ferring to a newspaper article criticizing|from “any formation of military craft| The Commission was asked to relieve|¢ pac RR ist r gu 4s '49.......... abcf 5 977%, 97% 97% | StL & S F Ry gen 6s '31.......... 2 100% 169% 10% | Cond not contend, a8 againet bona Bat 
the Commission's activities in the consoli- engaged in the maneuvers.” This regu-|the railroad “from the obligation to fur-/|¢ Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s '60.......... abcf 10 10442 1041, 1041, | StL & S F Ry gen 5s ‘31... 5 100%, 100%, 10014 ’ gall a fide 
i : : it w: i i * i i = i nish substitute service by buses” and that /Cent Ry N J gen 5s '87........+65. abcdeg 53 115'g 115 1154, | StL S F Ry Pr L 4s A ’S0. 2 72% 72 72 | holders, that they were signed by the 
dation situation, it was disclosed in Com- lation applies to take-offs and landings, : c Se , te ’ ae me : ; ; 
tes . ; “ j f th rtifi f|Cent Ry N J gen 4s '87.........45 abcdeg 102 981, 98 98 StL S F Ry Pr L 5s B '50. 11 86 851, 85!2| officers without its authority. (47 C. J. 
mission records. as well as to general flight. an effective date of the certificate Of | 0", O Ry ist cons Ss ‘0......... abede 2 1071, 1071, 10744} StL SW Ry Ist ctfs 4s "89... 3 83 83 83 | 1949, note 74.) 
The Couzens letter to the Commission Military authorities have arranged their #bandonment be fixed.” It was suggested | ¢ &% o Ry gen 414s ‘92............ abcd 68 1061, 106 106 StP Minn & Mani Ry cons 6 5 104% 104% 10412, °°.” , : 
ted from the article—“In nearly every |SChedule of maneuvers to interfere as lit-| that the substitute service be left to the|/c & O Ry ref & imp A 4! abed 2 102!, 1021, 102%, StP Un Dep ist r 5s A "72........ 2 110%, 1107, 1107, “Where innocent persons invest money 
quoted irom ’ tle as possible with commercial operations, | Transit Commission and the city “either |C & O Ry ref & imp B 4! ab 10 1023, 102', 10242 San Ant & Arn Pass Ry Ist 48 43 abf 5 96's 961, 96's in the bonds of a municipality because 
case where one road recently has been ; : P ; is >\Ch Bur & Q RR gen 4s ’§ abcdeg 8 9914 93%, 98% So Bell T & T Ist 5s ‘41 SF...... a66 S we te ie let authereed pelos af 3 fa 
engaged in purchasing a stock interest in Col. Young expiained in a memorandum | by the granting of bus franchises or by | Ci Bir & Q RR ist & r i!,s B "77 abed 8 10314 1031, 1034 | So Pac 40 yr Ser 1928 4428 '68.... ab i © 8 | leume SOU Ue Senna GaN Gate 
another, the Commission has been fully distributed tc operators, and orders have | 4M extension to the Flushing Rapid Tran- | cy 4 Nw Ry gen 4%4s_'87 .. abedefg 3 103 103 103 S Pac 40 yr Ser '29 (ww) 4195 ‘69 ab 16 953, 951, 958, | bonds should be sustained unless an in- 
evinced o every move made and its ma- been issued to military pilots to use due sit line or by both. |Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 615: .... abef 5 109!, 1091, 1091, | S Pac Ore Lines Ist 4128 A "77.... abedf 25 10034 10014 10014 | Superable legal obstacle prevents.” (44 C, 
eee oe ae : Se oe i oid i i i -| ized in 1930 | C&NW R Ist&r 418 d My 1 2037.. abcdefg 7 85! 8514 8514  S Pac San F Term 4s '50........ abd 1 9514 9514 9514/J. 1248.) This rule does not apply, how- 
jority have either tacitly or actively given | Precaution to avoid interfering with sched Abandonment Authorized in Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen 4s '88...... abf 1 921, 921, 9212  § Pac RR Call St cons gu 5s '37.. abcdefg 5 1034, 103i, 103/s|ever, where there is a lack of cS 
tentative approval.” uled air transportation. All military ma-| The Commission on April 10, 1930, au-| Ch Rk Is & P Ist & r 4s ‘34...... ab 89 973, 9612 97 S Pac RR Ist r gu 4s ’55.......... abedefg 1 9712 9742 9712/the part of the ici ali , to ae: th 
“I am wondering.” said Senator Couzens, | D&UVers, exclusive of take-offs and land-| thorized the Long Island Railroad tO! Gin U Ter Ist 413s A 2020.. ab 10 10515 10515 105! So Ry ist cons 5s '94............. abed 11 10712 106%, 106%, . z “a6 municipa ity to issue e 
“whether the ccumeniana. does tacitly ap- ings, according to these instructions, will! abandon the branch, which extends from | CCC & StL r & imp 419s E ‘77 abd 3 991, 9814 9914 | So Ry dev & gen 4s A 56. 8. ab 6 793%, 7914 3% Ome a = rx J, 1248; White v. City of 
prove. or whether they do it officially and |P€ Performed at altitudes greater than the west bank of the Flushing River to| Die’ fe" f4 Viumd) 4s 43, SP.. abedef os oe” om | Be ie ae oe Oe 8... - $ 105 108 105 |But here’ the amticigaiiiy ‘ca on oe 
ys : ” . 1,500 feet. the terminus at Whitestone Landing, oa a 1 ’ is 032 33 033 - ; BG ee ) ) ) ; : y . 
y 5 s : Det Ed ist & coll 5s '33.......... abd 2 10334 10334 103%, | So Ry StL Div Ist 4s '51.......... ab 2 90 90 90 : ; 
by the issuance of an order ——— over the combined protest of the City of | pet Ed gen & ref 5s B35... abd 8 64. 63 63 | Stan Oil of NY deb 4%9s ‘Si...... a D> oy Oy oe | "ES ee 
Only Chance Knowledge F © h A | New York, the State Transit Commission, | Det Ed gen & ref aies ‘61 Diseccs a i$ 104% 10414 104% sw Bell ot r Se M4. - +: abed 10 1067s 1067s 10675 at fy ye _ - a 
Sat iati i - | Gt Nor By reg 78 “30.1... .sccocecces SDC 7 enn 8 Tr 6s sssees 3 Sa 18 ay be extende Vv e 
In reply Commissioner Brainerd de- reig t greements | and the Association of Long Island Com Gt Nor Ry gen Ce ee eee abed 7 110%, 109° 110% | TerRR As StL ist cons 5s'44(in gu) ¢ 1 10513 10512 10513 legislative assembly (section 6, Article 
clared: “It would be correct to say that, — 1 of the railroad’s plan, however, | Gt Not BY sen, 58 © °73.......... abed 7 105% 104, 1052 | Ter RR As StL g&rds'53 (int gu) c 1 94, 94, 94. | XIII, supra.) This it did by subdivision 
except for possible chance information on ° e ° pproval 0 er s ’ ever,! Gt Nor Ry 4125 D °76.........0+. abcd 5 99 98', 99 Texar&Ft Sm Ry Ist gu 512s A ‘50 abf 5 10212 2 2 . “a y Ss 
the et at tame individual Commissioner ] In nes was made only upon the express condition | Gt Nor Ry gen 4125 E '77.......... abed 9 975, 9612 9612 | Tex & P Ry g&r 5s C "79........ abd 5 95%, 95%, 953, | 64 of section, 3259, supra. Whether that 
P issi : pp 2 that buses be substituted to handle the | Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s ‘36 SF.... d 34 10814 1081, 108', | Tex & P Ry g&r Ss D '80........ ab 3 93! 9312 9312) act limits the power to create an addi- 
the Commission has no knowledge of pro- fm aa oe th b h HE & WT Ry Ist gu 5s (std) '33 abf 2 10115 10112 101! Ynion El Lt&Pow Mo Ist 5s °32.. bee 3 10234 102%, 102% | tional indebtedness to 10 per cent of the 
posed acquisitions until after the same . traffic now using the branch. | Il Bell T 1st & r 5s A ’S6........ abcde 3 10612 106 106 Union El L&P Mo r&ext 5s °33.... be 11 103%, 103 103 | assessed valuation of the property of the 
have been brought to its attention through re 1ven A rova The parties opposing the abandonment | 7); Gen RR ref 58 '55.........0---- abcdefg 1 102 102 =: 102 Un Oil of Cal A 6s '42............ d 5 10534 10512 10534 icipality i or property) 
formal applications filed in accordance pp charged that such action would cause &|/1I C RRC StL&N J Ist r 4128 C '63 ab 11 8612 84 84 Un Oil of Cal C 5s '35............ d 2 981, 97%, 981, | municipality in addition to the 3 per cent 
; : ; P ibl iol drop in real estate values in the terri-| Kan C P & Lb ist 4468 B ’S7...... abcdefg 5 10414 104'4 10414 Un PacRRist&Land Grant 4s °47.. abcdefg 5 1003, 100!, 10034;when the purpose of the indebtedness is 
with its rules of practice. ossible viola- ar . K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36.. abd 9 963, 963, 96%, | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4198 '67........ ab 5 102 102 102 | to procure a water supply, as distinguished 
tions of the Clayton Act may come to us ‘ . \tory adjacent to the branch of more than) ¢.5 G Term Ry Ist gu 4s '60.... d 6 97 961, 97 | Un Pac RR 40 yr 4s 68............ ab 4 9412 9414 9414) from a sewerage system. in Vi f th 
in a variety of ways. Japan-Atlantic Coast Freight | $25,000,000, and leave persons now using | rigg & My Tob deb 5s ‘51.......... a 2 10634 1061, 10612 | Utica G & Er ext 58 '57......000- abe 1 11144 11119 11139 |<. a” ee eee ee ee eee 
- — se en the law.” - ; ithe branch to commute to New York} Louis G & E Ist & r 5s A '52.... g 2 10634 1063, 106% | Va Ry Ist 5s A '62.........---+0+ abcd 16 106% 105% 1057 | secon proviso of the act quoted supra, 
There is only one way under the law, Confer Now Includes |without adequate means of reaching the|L & N RR unif 4s ‘40... ..... abcdeg 7 9915 9912 9912 | Wabash RR Ist 5s '39............ ab 6 103%, 10314 1031, | need not here be determined, for the total 
Mr. Brainerd continued, “in which the| ence INO c city. It was further charged that the| Met Ed ist & r 41s D "68 SF.... abd 4 102%, 1023, 102% | Wabash RR 2nd 5s ‘39....-....... ab 1 102 102 102° | indebtedness here is within the maximum 
Commission may give its approval of ac- : * . ‘ ; oa Mi ER&Lr & ist 5s B '6l....d 2 10334 10334, 10334 | Wabash Ry r & gen 412s C "78.... abd 7 6412 64 6432 | of 13 per cent if we assume that 13 per 
~ quisiti f control b i f Dollar Steamship Lines proposed substitute bus service was “un-| yy stp & § SM RR Ist cons 4s ‘38 d 10 87 87 87 Went Wh Geb. Se Asc ccc ccc cece d 4 106%_ 106% 106%, | : ' 1 Pp 
eee ee oe em, ool safe” because of “dangerous curves” in|M K & T RR Pr L Ss A '62...... abd 6 99 98%, 98%, | West Mary RR Ist 4s '52..... ie. 37 7734 77%, 77%,|/cent is the maximum of indebtedness for 
another carrier through the purchase of Inc., Ltd. ithe highways. |M K & T RR Pr L 4s B '62........ abd 8 845, 845, 845, | West Mary RR Istar 5148 A "77. d 12 91 9012 90!3|a water supply. In consequence, the mu- 
Stock, and that is by formal order en-| ? | ‘The petition declared that following the |M K & T RR Pr L 412s D "78...... abd 9 94 94 94 | W Penn Pow Ist 5s E '63......... abcd 1 110 110° 110 | nicipality had the power, if properly ex- 
tered in regular proceedings and in ac- eter aa |Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s A '65...... d 2 85 85 85 W Shore RR Ist 4s 2361..........-. ab 1 93 93 93 d, to i ; 7 
g P , 3 dit 1 ord ear ago 5 : ; A heh a S x, | ercised, to issue the bonds in question to 
ar Commission's conditional order a year ag ot £6 FT. 5s d 10 8414, 8234, 8414 | W Shore RR reg gu 4s 2361....... ab 4 893, 893, 8934 ra 
cordance with the requirements of para-| Agreements between shipping nes ; rca Mo Pac RR Ist | 8s the extent that it did 
h @) of ‘ f the I : ee iust | Une railroad made application for a fran-| Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s G "78...... d 29 8334 «= 83 8334 United States Government Bonds . 7 
graph (2) of section 5 of the Interstate filed with the Shipping Board have jus chise to put the substitute bus service |M & E RR Cns mtge 412s B '55.... ab 1 10214 10214 10214 Doll nd Thirt 4s) It has been laid down that, if the laws 
. Commerce Act. You will observe, however,| been approved and made public by the ; to effect to the Board of Estimate and|Nash Chat & StL Ry Ist 4s A '78.. abcdefg 2 951, 951, 951% (Dollars a rty-seconcs i L are such as that there might under any 
that this section relates only to cases in! Board, as follows: |e ees eee ae, N Eng T & T Ist 5s A '52.......... abede 15 M11}z 11132 11112 States = Sales High Low last | ote of facis i 
“which one carrier seeks to. acqui he following 2 filed i Apportionment of the City of New York. Eng T & T Ist 4125 B '6l......- abcde 2 106%, 106% 106% | Ist Lib Loan 313s 32-47.. abedetg 40 102.19 102.19 102.19 State of facts or circumstances be law- 
a seeks quire con-' The following agreements filed in com- «The progress which petitioner had rea-|N orl Pub Serv Ist & r 5s A '52.. d 3 943, 943, 943, | Ist Lib Loan 414s 32-47 abcdefg 62 103.14 103.11 103.11| ful power in a municipality or quasi- 
7 . pliance with section ° e : ” 7 i vist &r 5s B'55....d 10 9334 9314 933%, | 4th Lib Loan 4%s 33-38. abcdefg 555 104.28 104.24 104.27, municipality to issue its bonds, it may b 
pee Se Geter onerier: : r pny tion 18 : Z ota son to expect was not made,” it was said.|N Orl Pub Ser 4 4th Lib Loan 414s 33-38. ; bedefg S55 104.28 104.24 104.27 lity to i its bo y by 
; i Act 0 were approve e ip- | «« ; d R RR mtge 314s '97. abcdeg 5 8612 86 86! ° reas 4148 47- abcdefg : . ‘12 recitals therein i i 
ee Coin ping Board: 9 ' P’ “The Board has made no report and has | S¥ € & Bua RiNiep as 1904... abcdeg 8 1011; 10114 10114 | US of A Treas 4s 44-54... : abedefg 2 1092 10830 1082 | that those facts oo rascal from — 
“In the article it is stated that ‘The i ; ; taken no further action on the applica- jy ¢% HRr & imp 419s A 2013 abcdeg 5 98 9712 971, | U S of A Treas 3%s 40-43 June.. abcdefg 1 102.30 102.30 102.30 ; rcumstances existed. 
fesids which will be the backbone of each | -.2°%.. 2#Pe0-Atiantic Coast Preight Con- |tion, NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013 (NY C).... abedeg 4 106%, 106 106 U S of A Treas 355 41-43 Mar.... abcdefg 22 103.2 102.30 1032 (44 C. J. 1249.) And “in the rule that 
consolidated system all over the country ference, of which the following are mem- No Action Said to Be Planned | NYC&StL RR r5!osA’74 (n Co).... abcd 7 941 94%, 941,| U S of Treas 338 43-47.......... abcdefg 4 103.6 103.6 103.6 recitals in municipal bonds that the con- 


|bers: Barber-Wilhelmsen Line, Dollar | 
| Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd., Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, and Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 

This agreement is identical with an 
{agreement of this conference approved 
by the Board Sept. 4, 1929, as altered by 
| modifications approved on April 30, 1930, 
the intent of the law that purchases shall oe > sense aan ee, Lid, 
be under the control of the Commission. as a participating carrier and the date of 

“In so far as we are advised, every com-| execution of the agreement is changed 
mon carrier which directly acquires con-| to April 1, 1931. The agreement by its 
trol of another common carrier by pur-/|terms provides for the maintenance of 
chase of stock makes application to us for! uniform freight rates, as agreed upon by 
the authority we are empowered to give| two-thirds majority vote of members, on 
under paragiaph (2) of section 5. You) traffic from Japan ports (including For-| 
will observe, however, that the carriers} mosa) and Dairen to United States Gulf 








ditions precedent to their issuance have 
been fulfilled are conclusive in favor of 
bona fide purchasers, and estop the muni- 
cipality to deny their truth, applies in full 
force when the statute requires a petition 
| or the consent of the voters or taxpayers 
as a condition precedent. to the issuance of 
the bonds.” (44 C. J. 1251; and see note 
in L. R. A. 1915A, 954, 963, 961, note 142.) 

And recitals in municipal bonds that the 
constitutional and statutory limit of in- 
debtedness has not been exceeded creates 
an estoppel as against innocent purchasers 


“Petitioner was informed, although not 
by formal notice, that no action would 
be taken by the Board of Transportation 
\or Board of Estimate because the Transit 
|Commission was about to bring a suit to 
set aside the order or certificate of your 
|Commission of April 10, 1930. On or about 
Feb. 24, 1931, the Transit Commission 
|brought such a-suit in the District Court 
\of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
ltrict of New York. 

“Although the Transit Commission and 
icity have failed to cooperate with peti-| 
|tioner to the end that petitioner might 
furnish bus service, and have failed to 
act on petitioner’s application for bus 
|franchises, your petitioner alleges on in- 


‘are making now their own consolidations 
by stock purchases instead of waiting for 
the actual mergers which can come later 
after the interveners have had their hear- 
ings. The inference to be drawn from 
this statement is that consolidations by 
stock purchases are going on regardless of 





Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 
And Finance Rulings Are Announced 


Mandate Sought to Bar 
Aliens on Federal Work 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| dimited to citizens of the United States 
, ai ee a4, OF persons who have declared their in- 
nappiicadie. pplicable rate | tentions to become such). 
on May 15 made public decisions in rate |soune not unreasonable. Reparation awarded. Louisiana: Acts of 1908, No. 271 (limited 


: . -|2. Shipment found to have been misrouted. ul. 3 
cases which are summarized as follows: | Waiver of undercharge authorized. to citizens of Louisiana and who have 


No. 23454——W. C. Kenyon & Sons v. Chi-| Finance Docket No. 8689.—Aroostook Valley | paid their poll tax). 5 F 
'cago & North Western Railway: Rates charged | R. Co. proposed control. Recommended that Massachusetts: General Laws, 1921, c- where, as here, uhere is nothing on the 
on cattle, in carloads, from Clintonville, |the Commission find that the acquisition by/149 sec. 266 (first preference to citizens | face of the bonds to indicate that the re- 
Kewaskum. Plymouth and Manitowoc, Wis.,|the Canadian Pacific Railway Company of |i+ tne state who h: served in the Army; Citals are untrue. (Gunnison v. Rollins 
|to Spaulding, Ill, found applicable. Com-| control of the Aroostook Valley Railroad Com- e State w ave serve MY) 173 U. S. 255. 43 L Ed. 689: see also note 


The Interstate Commerce Commission|Fla., found 


subject to this provision are ‘carriers en- | 
~gaged in the transportation of passengers | 
and property subject to this act.’ 


“It does not apply in terms to holding 
companies. For that reason, your com- 
mittee is giving consideration to the ques- 
tion of the extension of our authority to 
include such companies.” 


The Brainerd letter declared that “with 
regard to the purchases of stock referred 
to in the article, I may say that the 
“Pennsylvania, so far as we know, does 
not hold any Boston é& Maine stock, 
*but it appears that the Pennroad Cor- 
poration, which is not a common carrier, 
held 168,283 shares, representing 18 per 
cent of the total stock outstanding on 
April 30, 1930. 


Held By Holding Company 


“We have information that the Penn- 
Sylvania held 176,025 shares or about 8.5 
per cent of the stock of the New Haven 
on Dec. 31, 1930. Apparently the majority 
of these holdings was acquired since 1928. 


“It appears that the Pennroad Corpo- 
ration held 98,800 shares of New Haven 
stock on Dec. 31, 1929, through Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company. It is our understand-| 
ing that the Baltimore & Ohio held $35,- 
000,000 or 25 per cent, of the stock of 
the Reading since 1903 to some time in 
1930, and that during 1930 it acquired 
additional Reading stock to the amount 
of $20,538,250, or making the amount held 
on Dec. 31, 1930, $55,538,250, or approxi- 
mately 39.67 per cent of the stock out- 
standing. 


“We have no official information as to 
whether the Van Sweringens have pur- 
chased the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


“Since none of these acquisitions ap- 
pears to involve control by one carrier of 
another, and we have no advice that the 
Clayton Act has been violated, we have 
had no occasion to act regarding any 
of them, and we have not acted tacitly or 
otherwise.” 


Class I Railroads 
Move Less Freight 


Report Shows 29,960,291,000 
Net Ton Miles in March 


Freight traffic handled by the Class I 
railroads in March amounted to 29,960,- 
291,000 net ton miles, according to reports 
just received from the railroads by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics and trans- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission May 15. 

Compared with March, 1930, this was a 
reduction of 5,340,344,000 net ton miles, 
or 15.1 per cent, and a reduction of 10,- 


267,667,000 net ton miles, or 25.5 per cent, Madras and Rangoon, with transhipment | only this particular expense but the rea- 
at New York. Through rates are to be 


under March, 1929, it was stated. 


| Act are also prohibited. 


and Atlantic coast ports via Panama. 
The agreement specifically prohibits ac- 

ceptance of freight at less than actual 

gross weight or measurement, payment of 


|commissions or brokerage or the granting 


of free or reduced passages, or special ac- 


commodations to shippers or their fam-|} 


ilies. Payment of returns of freight re- 
ceived or absorption of rail freight or 
other local charges in contravention of 
sections 14, 16 and 17 of the Shipping 
Member lines 
may be expelled from the conference for 


breach of the agreement and any party | 


may withdraw upon three months’ writ- 
ten notice. Any operator of vessels in the 
trade may become a member of the con- 
ference upon compliance with the terms 
of the agreement. 


Gulf to Orient Agreement 


1505.—Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with 
Pacific-Java-Bengal Line: Arrangement 
for handling through shipments from 
United States Gulf ports to ports in the 
Orient, with transhipment at Los An- 
geles Harbor or San Francisco. Through 
rates and conditions are to be in accord- 
ance with direct line tariffs subject to 
minimum through rate of $9 per ton, 
weight or measurement. Through rates 
to base ports are to be apportioned equally 
between the lines subject to minimum pro- 
portion of $4.50 per ton to each. On 
traffic to ports other than base ports Pa- 
cific-Java-Bengal Line is to receive the 
excess of the through rate over the rate 
to base port. 

1511. Luckenbach Steamship Company. 
Inc., with United States Navigation Com- 
pany, Inc.: Through billing arrangement 
covering shipments of canned goods and 
dried fruit from Pacific coast ports to 
designated South and East African ports, 
with transhipment at New York. Through 
rates are to be the same as rates to these 
ports published by Pacific-European con- 
ference lines and are to be apportioned 


|40 per cent to United States Navigation 


Company and 60 per cent to Luckenbach, 
the latter to absorb cost of transhipment 
out of its proportion. 


Pacific Coast to Oslo 


1524. Quaker Line with Scandavian 
American Line: Arrangement for through 
movement of shipments of canned fish, 


canned goods and dried fruit from United 
States Pacific coast ports to Oslo, Copen- 


hagen, and other ports of call of the Scan- | 


dinavian American Line. Through rates 
are to be based on direct line rates and ap- 
portioned equally between the two lines, 
each of which is to assume one-half the 
cost of transhipment at New York. 

1534. Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd., 
with American & Indian Line: Provides 
for handling through shipments of canned 
goods and dried fruit from United States 
Pacific coast ports of call of Dollar to 
Karachi, Bombay, Colombo, Calcutta, 


| plaint dismissed. 


I. & S. Docket No. 3520.—Classification rat- 
ings on feed, animal or poultry, in official, | 
southern and western territories. Proposed 
carload and less-than-carload ratings in om- | 
ciai, southern and western classifications on | 
lanimal feed consisting of cooked, cured or 
| preserved meat, with or without vegetable 
| ingredients, found not justified. Suspended | 
| schedules ordered canceled without prejudice | 
to the filing of new schedules in conformity | 


{formation and belief that the Board of | 
Estimate and Apportionment has in the 
j}manner hereinafter set forth (1) consid- 
ered taking over the Whitestone branch 
to be operated as a rapid transit line, (2) 
jconsidered building an extension to its 
Flushing rapid transit route which would 
serve the pgp dno Point ter- 
ritory, and (3) considered the granting of . : 
permanent bus franchises to corporations TUS the views cupresees Herein. 


iti -” | No, 23674.—Vincennes Bridge Company Vv. 
—, than petitioner to serve the terri- | Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Rate charged 
ry. 


}on a double carload of bridge iron from Pitts- 
| Mayor's Letter Quoted 


| burgh, Pa., to Salmon, Idaho, fabricated in 

titi | transit at Vincennes, Ind., found applicable 
one, Poa oe 6 oe Bales og and not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 
from the Board of Estimate and Appor-| 





Finance Decisions 


|tionment on April 18, 1931, which de- | The Commission also made _ public 
|clared “that your Board urge the Transit! finance decisions, which are summarized 
Commission to continue its efforts in the! as follows: 


courts to prevent the abandonment of 
the Whitestone Branch of the Long Island 
| Railroad. 

“It is understood that it will require 
}at least a year before final determination 
|is made on the petition of the Transit 
Commission now pending, after which 
| time there will be further delays because 
of appeals, and should abandonment be 
finally ordered, actual service on the rail- 

d will not cease until the Long Island 

road Company shall have established 
adequate bus and truck service. 

“That your Board urge the Board of 
T svortation to undertake the construc- 
tion of the rapid transit lines which it 
has proposed to serve these communities. 
Because of the peculiar situation now af- 
fecting these communities of Queens, the | the line between Walworth and Fontana, in 
Board of Transportation may see its way Walworth County, Wis., dismissed. 
|clear to advance actual construction of Reports of Examiners 


| the subway in advance of its general pro- rae : 
| gr 7 » Sy, orks The Commission made public proposed 
ee Se Se ee en Che reports of its examiners in rate and 


owned lines. 4 = : 
“That prompt action be taken on the finance cases, which are summarized as 


Construction of railroad lines in northern | 
Texas.—Ft. Worth & Denver Northern Railway | 
Company construction. F. D. No. 7623 and 
related cases. Certificates and order issued 
in these proceedings modified so as to permit | 
the Ft. Worth & Denver Northern Railway 
Company to proceed alone with construction | 
of a line of railroad extending from Sham- 
rock southerly to a point south of Welling- 
ton, Tex., with an option to the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Gulf Railway Company to 
acquire a one-half interest in said line. Pre- 
vious reports, 162 I. C. C. 398 and 166 I. C. C. 
359, modified. 

F. D. No. 8391—Chicago, Harvard & Geneva 
Lake Railway Co. abandonment, 1. Certificate | 
issued authorizing the Chicago, Harvard & 
Geneva Lake Railway Company, and C. 
Wilcox, receiver, to abandon part of a line 
of railroad in McHenry County, Ill., and 
Walworth County, Wis. 2. That part of ap- 
plication for authority to abandon part of 


award of bus franchises along the bus lows: elke ie cea, is 
\r - ities.” No. 23934.—Donovan Coffee ; - 
routes: adegted Sor these commumitios. corporated, v. St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 

|way. Rates on eggs, in carloads, from nu- 


|merous points in southern Missouri to Bir- 
mingham, Ala., found unreasonable. Lawful 
rates prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 23745.—-D. E. Ryan Company v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad. Rates charged 
on potatoes, in carloads, from Bemidji, Minn., 
to McCook, Nebr., and Tulsa, Okla., found 
applicable. Applicable rates found not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 23802.—Phoenix Manufacturing Company 
v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. Rates charged 
on horseshoes and toe calks, in carloads, from 
eJoliet, Ill., to Evansville, Indianapolis, and 
Terre Haute, Ind., and Louisville, Ky., and 
points beyond Evansville and Louisville found | 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Com- | 
plaint dismissed. | 

No. 24136—Wyoming Grocery Company v. 


Railroads Told to File 
Reports on Advertising 


SaLeM, OrEG., May 15. 
Information concerning the amount ex- 
pended by railroads for advertising and 
the reasons therefor has been called for 
jby the new Public Utilities Commissioner, 
|Charles M. Thomas. 
The Southern Pacific Company, Oregon- 
| Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., Oregon 
| Electric Railway Co., Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Railway Co., Great Northern 


| Railway and Northern Pacific Terminal | Chicago, Burlington = Sine Railroad. pate | 
| ¥ ; ; charged on one _ carloa of apples rom 
Co. were directed to submit, on or before Te Wash., to Casper, Wyo., found | 


June 10, a statement of money expended 
for advertising purposes, the character of 
such advertising, the dates and where 
|such advertising has been placed and 
| otherwise to give a clear outline of not 


applicable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23777.—American Steel Dredge Company 
v. Wabash Railway. 1. Carload rate charged 
on a shipment of one steel hull or barge | 
from Fort Wayne, Ind., to Belleglade-Chosen, 


sons and necessity for it. 





pany, by purchase of capital stock, will be 
in the public interest, but that the considera- 
tion proposed for such acquisition is not just 
and reasonable. 


Rate Complaints 


Rate complaints filed with the Inter- | 


state Commerce Commission and just an- 
nounced are summarized as follows: 


No. 24421.—City of Belleville, Ill., et al., v.! 


Illinois Central 
plication of rates, 


Railroad. Against the ap- 
classes and commodities, 
between Belleville, Ill. and points in Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma and 
Texas based on the Mount Vernon, IIl., basis, 
as prescribed by the Commission for rates 
from the latter point under its decision in 
the consolidated southwestern cases 
which basis. it is alleged, was not prescribed 
to apply from Belleville, 65 miles distant, 


also against such rates as are in violation of | 


the provisions of the fourth section, and 


| with the exception of rates on stoves and 


ranges on the basis of fifth class, against 
which no protest is made as unjust, unrea- 


sonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly pref- | 


erential and prejudicial. Ask for cease and 
desist order, the establishment of reasonable, 
just and lawful rates. 


No. 24321. Sub. No. 1.—Blue Ribbon Oil 
Company, Chicago, Ill., v. Abilene & South- 
ern Railway. Against rates charged, de- 
manded and collected, on shipments of fuel 


oil, rail and rail-and-water, between points 


in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico. Texas. and Louisiana on the| 
one hand, and points in Illinois, Indiana, | 


Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, and Wisconsin on 
the other as erroneously applied due to al- 
leged incorrect designation of commodity 
shipped, charges being assessed on distillate. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the assess- 


| ment of rates shown in column B of Agent 
| Johnsons’ 


tariff, I. C. C. 2960, I. C. C. 2138, 
and I. C. C. 2205, and reparation. 
Uncontested Finance Cases 
The Commission also made public notice 
of action in uncontested finance cases as 
follows: 


Report and order in Finance Docket No. 
8806, authorizing William W. Wheelock and 
William G. Bierd, receiver of the Chicago & 
Alton R. R. Co., to issue $1,500,000 of re- 
ceivers’ notes, to be sold at not less than 


par and the proceeds used to pay taxes. and | 


interest and dividends on securities of leased 
lines, to make advances to a subsidiary ele- 
vator company, and to pay maturing equip- 
ment-trust certificates, approved. 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 8750, authorizing the acquisition by the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany of control of the Connecticut Valley 
Telephone Company, Inc., by purchase of 
capital stock, approved. 


Work on Southampton Dock 
Is Progressing Steadily 
Consruction of the $65,000,000 dock at 


{Southampton is progressing satisfactorily. 


The ground work has been completed, and 
the graving dock, said to be the largest 
in the world, is expected to be finished 
by the Fall of 1933. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


and | 


|or Navy of the United States in time! 


lof war; 
lthe State generally, and if they cannot 


|be obtained in sufficient numbers then to 


citizens of the United States). 


Nevada: Revised Law of 1919, p. 2965 


second preference to citizens of | 


in L. R. A. 1915A, 946; 44 C. J. 1252.) 
Protest to Debt Barred 
Where, as here, the recital is that every- 
thing required by law to be done and per- 


| formed before executing the bonds had 


| limited to citizens or wards of the United | 


|States or persons who have declared their 
{intentions to become citizens). 

New Jersey: Compiled Statutes of 1910, 
|p. 3023, sec. 15 (limited to citizens of the 
United States). 

| New York: Laws of 1921, ch. 50, sec. 222 
(preference to citizens of the United 
States). 

Oregon: Laws of 1920, secs. 2995-3000 
(imited to persons other than Chinese 
laborers and “any alien whether declarant 
or otherwise who claimed and was granted 
exemption from military service in the 


war with Germany”). 
Pennsylvania: Statutes of 1920, sec. 
|18268 (limited to citizens of the United 


States). 

Washington: Acts of 1919, ch. 111 (lim- 
ited to others than aliens whether a dec- 
larant or otherwise who claimed and 
were granted exemption from military 
service in the war with Germany on the 
\ground that they were not citizens of the 
United States). 

Wyoming: Constitution, Art 19, concern- 
ing labor (limited to citizens of the United 
States or persons who have declared their 
intentions to become citizens). 


Antwerp Port Facilities 
| Further Extended in 1930 


Port facilities at Antwerp were further 
extended during 1930, total expenditures 
on these works being estimated at ap- 
proximately 51,000,000 francs (about $1,- 
990,000). The petroleum installations at 
the port were increased by 28 tanks of 
| approximately 100,000 cubic feet capacity. 
Three dry docks were completed in addi- 
tion to the construction of metallic sheds 
in the new port area and upkeeping of 
material. Two private dry docks were 
erected and construction of another was 
begun but had not been completed by the 
close of 1930. (Department of Commerce.) 


Abolition of Army Airships 
| Proposed by Senator Reed 


{Continued from Page 1.) 

|to such proportions,” he explained, “that 
|there is no need for the Army to lay in 
a supply of cargo planes. Commercial 
|craft can be called upon when needed.” 

| The five-year-aviation program in other 
|particulars would be carried out, Senator 
|Reed said. The Army is keeping fairly 
|well up to schedule in the program, he 
| added. 

| Commenting upon President Hoover's 
|plan to abolish obsolete army posts Sen- 
lator Reed said: “I think the country 


been done and performed, the municipal- 
ity is estopped to dispute the truth of 


| the recitals as against bona fide holders 


of the bonds. (Waite v. City of Santa 
Cruz, 184 U. S. 302, 46 L. Ed. 552; L. R. 
S. 1915A, 936; 19 R. C. L. 1004; and see 
Board v. Coler & Co., 190 U. S. 435; Hauge 
v. City of Des Moines, 207, La. 224 N. W. 
520; Hayden v. Town of Aurora, 57 Cob, 
389, 142 Pac. 183; Henderson County, v, 
Sovereign Camp W. O. W. & 12 Fed., 2d, 
883; 2 Dillon on Mun. Corp. 5th ed., secs, 
914 et seq; Simonton on Mun. Bonds, 
p. 258.) 

The entire bond issue being within the 
3 per cent and the additional 10 per cent 
debt limitation, assuming that the addi- 
tional 10 per cent limitation applies to a 
debt incurred for procuring a water sys- 
tem, is a binding obligation upon the de- 
fendant city under the circumstances 
here, by reason of the recitals in the bonds 
and the fact that they are in the hands 
of bona fide holders, and the district 
court properly so held. 

The judgment is affirmed. 





Lighterage Rates 


Upheld at Hearing 


Trunk Line Official Quotes De- 
cline in Freight Tariffs 


New York, N. Y., May 15.—Rail freight 
rates have shown a reduction of 25 per 
cent during the past quarter century, said 
R. N. Collyer, chairman of the Trunk 
Line Association, in testifying today be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission 
examiners at the hearing in the New 
Jersey-New York harbor lighterage rate 
case. 

Mr. Collyer was called as a witness by 
Thomas J. Healy, chief counsel for the 
70 trunk line railroad defendants, and 
proceeded to build up New York's case in 
support of maintenance of the present 
rail freight rate structure covering ship- 
ments into the New York harbor district. 
He reviewed the history of railroad freight 
rate making, going back as far as 1855, 
and quoted for comparison a variety of 
figures. to show how the present rate 
structure has been gradually built up. 

“Eastern roads,” Mr. Collyer said, “are 
experiencing keen competition from the 
State barge canal. Total movement of 
freight through the canal in 1930 aggre- 
gated 3,605,457 tons, an increase of 25 per 
cent over 1929. The competitive effect of 
this canal, and other water carriers, has 
anne to reduce freight rates on the rail- 
roads.” 


e 
In the eastern district the volume of ‘he combination of the local tariff rates | = Employment on Class I Railways 
freight traffic handled in March was a/° the participating lines. The arrange-| pany, 


reduction of 14.1 per cent, compared with |™ent is subject to minimum through bill| ment in respect 


He discussed in detail the new grouping 
around trunk line key points prescribed 
in the eastern class rate case, which rates 


| will support the Administration in its 
| efforts to get rid of the unnecessary Army 
There are undoubtedly a number 





to through shipments 


the same month in 1930, while the south- 
ern district reported a decrease of 16.1 
per cent. The western district reported 
a reduction of 16.2 per cent. 

The volume of freight traffic handled by 
the Class I railroads in the first quarter 
of 1931 amounted to 87,340,190,000 net ton 
miles, a reduction of 19,013,745,000 net ton 
miles, oy 17.9 per cent, under the corre- 
sponding period in 1930, and a reduction 
of * + 237,175,000 net ton miles, or 25.7 per 
cei.:, under the same period in 1929. 


of lading charge of $10, of which Amer-| from Pacific coast ports of call of Quaker 
|ican & Indian Line is to receive $2.50 on Line to specified south and east African 
shipments measuring 10 cubic feet or less| ports. Through rates are to be the same 
and $5 on shipments measuring’ in excess | as those quoted by members of Pacific 
of 10 cubic feet; the remainder to accrue | coast-European Conference to the same 
to Dollar Line. On all shipments Dollar} ports and are to be apportioned 60 per 
Line is to absorb the cost of transhipment ;cent to Quaker and 40 per cent to United 
at New York. a States Navigation Company, Quaker Line 

Through Billing to Italy to absorb cost of transhipment at New 


1535. Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd., | York. 
with Lloyd Sabaudo: Through billing ar-| 1513. United States Navigation Com- 
rangement covering shipments from Pa-j| pany, Inc., with Quaker Line: Provides 


in. respect “to. through shipments Declined 15 Per Cent in 12 Months 


T THE middle of March the Class I steam railways of the United States had a 

a total of 1,319,469 employes on duty, or a decline of 14.69 per cent from the pay 
roll listed for the same period a year ago, and 18.97 per cent below the total for 
March 15, 1929, according to a tabulation made public by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission May 15. The tabulation of number of employes at middle of March, 
1931, (A) and per cent decrease from March, 1930, (B) and 1929, (C) follows: 


Railroads in the eastern district for the cific coast ports to west coast of Italy, 
three-month period in 1931 reported a re-| with transhipment at New York. Through 
duction of 17.6 per cent in the volume of/ rates are to be based on direct line con- 
freight traffic handled compared with the ference rates and are to be divided equally 
same period in 1930, while the southern between the two carriers, each of which 
district reported a decrease of 19.7 per|is to assume one-half the cost of tranship- 
cent. The western district reported a de-|ment at New York. 
crease of 17.6 per cent. | 1512. United States Navigation Com- 


for joint handling of through shipments 
from Pacific coast ports of call of Quaker 
Line to London and Liverpool. Through 
rates are to be the same as the direct 
line conference rates and are to be ap- 
portioned equally between the two lines, 
each of which is to assume one-half the | ~ 
cost of transhipment at New York. 


A Cc 

Executives, officials, and staff assistants ......ceceeerreeeeee ere renee 15,862 6.33 6.59 
Professional, clerical, ANd General ........cceeeecveerereeseseeeseeees 232,397 11.68 13.44 
Maintenance Of WAY ANC StIFUCtUTes ......ce cee ee resect ereeneeeeeneees 269,137 20.18 23.46 
Maintenance of equipment and stores Peer ecrr or 367 606 14.44 20.08 
Transportation (other than train, engine. and VAard) .....sseeeeeess 164,806 11.97 15.49 | 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers).......... 18.522 11.87 15.40 
Transportation (train and engine service) ‘. . snes vabdens ce 251,139 12.86 20.12 

Total, all employes . 1,319,469 14.69 18.97 


} ‘*Includes estimates for Bingham & Garfield Railway, and Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
| Railway. 


| posts. 
|of them that ought to be abolished in 
|the interest of economy and efficiency.” 
| Asked if there would be any opposi- 
|tion in Congress at the next session to 
|the Army post consolidation program 
Senator Reed declared there would nat- 
urally b2 hostility, as always, to such pro- 
posals. “I think at this time,” he said, 
“the country is more likely to support 
such an economy effort than in time of 
prosperity.” 

Senator Reed illustrated his statement 
that the Government would save money 
in post consolidations by referring to Fort 
Niagara, N. Y., where he said there were 
only four months of warm weather. Dur- 
ing the rest of the year the Government 
expends funds in heating the fort and 
carrying supplies to it in an expensive 
manner, he said. 


are scheduled to go into effect on Dec. 1. 





Commission Suspends 
Higher Freight Rates 


By an order entered May 14 in Investi- 
gation and Suspension Docket No. 3597, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission sus- 
pended from May 15, 1931, until Dec. 15, 
1931, the operation of certain schedules 
proposing to revise the rates and routes on 
lumber, and related articles, carloads, 
from Seaboard Air Line Railway stations 
(formerly the Georgia, Florida and Ala- 
bama Railroad stations) in Georgia and 
Florida te destinations in Virginia on the 
Norfolk & Western Railway between Roa- 
noke and Bristol, Va., which would result 


| Principally in increases, 
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Bank Guaranty Bank Directors Counselled 
Never to Lessen Vigilance 





Now Concluded Responsibility for Sound Management Rests 


More Than $2,000,000 Has’ 
Been Kept Impounded 
For Nearly Five Years by 
Litigation in Matter 


| 


Austin, Tex., May 15.| 

Litigation in connection with the guar- 
anty of bank deposits in Texas which has’ 
been in progres for nearly five years, and 


which has kept impounded more than | 
$2,000,000 for that length of time, has 
been brought to a conclusion, according 
to Assistant Attorney General Everett L. 
Looney by judgment in the case of J..C.| 
McNair et al. v. Farmers State Bank et al. 


A memorandum prepared by Mr. Looney 
in explanation of the situation follows in 
full text: 


In the District Court of Travis County 
Judge J. D. Moore has entered a judg- 
ment in the cause styled J. C. McNair et 
al. v. Farmers State Bank et al., which 
case has generally become known as the 
“Guaranty Fund Case.” 


The trial of this case was begun on 
April 7, 1931, and concluded after a little 
more than a month. The judgment en- 
tered disposes of the claims of some 868 
State banks, formerly members of the 
Depositors’ Guaranty Fund system of 
banking, and some several thousand de- 
positors of nine banks which failed prior 
to the repeal of the depositors’ guar- 
anty fund law; the banks being the Com- 
mercial Guaranty State Bank of Long- 
view, Commercial State Bank of Cisco, 
Altoga State Bank of Altoga, Farmers ahd! 
Merchants State Bank of Mount Calm, 
Guaranty State Bank of Trinidad, Farm- 
ers State Bank of Kemp, Guaranty State 
Bank of Gunter, Addison State Bank of 
Addison, and First State Bank of Bolton. 


This case brings to conclusion litigation 
which had been going on for nearly five 
years, and which had kept impounded 
more than $2,000,000 for that length of 
time. 

Depositors to Receive Balance 


Under the terms of the judgment the 
balance remaining unpaid to the depos- 
itors of the above-named banks whose 
deposits have been allowed by the Bank- 
ing Commissioner as claims against the 
guaranty fund go to the depositors, who! 
receive the full amount of their deposits 
remaining unpaid. That is to say, of the 
nearly $2,000,000 involved $117,000 will go 
to the depositors, that being the amount 
of their claims unpaid at this time, and 
the remainder, of more than $1,500,000, 
will go to the banks according to the pro- 
portion to which they contributed to said 
fund. 


The judgment provides for an audit to 
be immediately made to determine the 
interest each claim has in said fund, and 
the audit, when made, is to be returned 
in the court, subject to the approval of 
said court. 


“I am very happy to have been able to 
bring this long-drawn-out litigation to a 
close during my four months in office as 
At§orney General, and I feel sure that 
eed claimant of this fund, depositors and 
bat css, when they understand the effect | 
of this decree in dollars and cents, will 
be more than pleased with the judgment 
entered. Just as soon as the audit has 
been completed I shall send to each bank | 
a statement showing the amount of} 
money they will receive under this decree. 
The judgment of the court follows, with 
slight modification, the order entered by 
the State Banking Board early in April) 
of this year.” 

The above is a statement given out by 
Attorney General James V. Allred in con- 
nection with the judgment entered by 
Judge Moore. 

Claimants Represented 

Every class of claimant to the funds in- 
volved was represented in court, and all 
the evidence obtainable was presented for 
Judge Moore’s consideration. 

The 759 banks that withdrew from the 
Depositors Guaranty Fund prior to Sept. 
29, 1926, were represented by Dan Moody 
and William A. Wade. The banks which 
remained in the Depositors Guaranty 
Fund after Sept. 29, 1926, were repre- 
sented by Boyles, Brown & Scott, of 
Houston, and Olan R. Van Zandt. 

The depositors were represented by J. F.| 
Hair, of San Antonio, and G. O. Crisp, 
of Kaufman. The State Banking Board, 
and the individual members thereof, was 
represented by Everett L. Looney and 
Maurice Cheek, assistants to the Attorney 
General, James V. Allred. 


Liquidation Planned 
For Joint Stock Bank 


Company Formed in Milwaukee 
To Take Over Assets 


A group of bondholders of the Bankers | 
Joint Stock Land Bank of Milwaukee, now 
in receivership, have organized the Bank- 
ers Farm Mortgage Company, for the pur- 
pose of bidding for the assets of the 
bank and liquidating it, according to in- 
formation which has been received by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board in Washing- 
ton. Letters are being sent by the new 
company to all of the known holders of 
the $15,771,000 of bonds outstanding, in- 
viting them to join in the new corpora- 
tion. 

Two other proposals for taking over the 
assets of the bank have been advanced, 
according to the report of the receiver for 
the bank, one submitted by the bondhold- 
ers protective committee, and one by B. C. 
Ziegler and Company. 

The new company just formed will bid 
for the assets of the Joint Stock Land 
Bank, if and when a foreclosure sale is 
ordered by the receiver and the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, their announcement 
states. 

Charles H. Thornton, president of Bet-| 





ter Farms, Inc., Fond du Lac, Wisc., is | 
chairman of the organization committee | 
for the new company, and Willits Pollock, 
president of the Milwaukee Company, is 
secretary. 


Gold Report Submitted 
By Federal Reserve Bank | 


New York, N. Y., May 15.—The gold re- | 
port of the Federal Reserve Bank of New| 
York for the week ended May 13, shows| 
total imports of $20,169,000, comprising | 
$20,030,000 from Argentina and $139,000 
chiefly from Latin American countries. 
There were no exports and there was no 
net change in gold earmarked for foreign 
account. 








Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Oregon: A. A. Schramm, Superintendent of 


Banks, has announced: Bank of Commerce, 
Oregon City, taken over by Department for 
liquidation. 


ennsylvania: W. D. Gordon, Secretary of | 
Banking, has announced: Suburban Titie & 
Trust Company, Upper Derby, taken over by 
Bank Department. 


j ture is 
is upon the directors that the mational 


| Bar silver ...... 


On Them, Mr. Aawalt Tells New Jersey Group | 





ATLanTIC City, N. J., May 15.— Bankers’ 


urged by F. G. Awalt, Deputy Comptroller 
of the Currency, today, to promote sound 
bank management by campaigms of edu- 


4cation as to the duties and responsibilities 


of bank directors. He asserted im a speech 
before the convention of the New Jersey 
Bankers’ Association that lack of knowl- 
edge by directors of their obligations still 
remains the cause of many bamk failures. 

The office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency feels that better banking con- 
ditions will result from dissemimation of 
such information as he suggested, he said, 
adding that it was knowledge which the 
directors were entitled to have as a means 
of protecting themselves as well as the 
bank depositors for whom they act in 
the relation of trustee. 

Mr. Awalt’s speech follows in full text: 

The president of your association has 
assigned to me the subject “Director and 
Officer Responsibility.” 
be largely confined to the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of directors since im my hum- 
ble opinion there is no excuse for any 
active officer of a bank not knowing his 
responsibility. If he does not know his 
responsibility he should not be im the bank 


and nothing I could say here would rem- 


edy his condition. 

The experience of the Comptroller's of- 
fice has shown conclusively that many 
bank directors have little or no conception 


jof their duties and responsibilities and 


that some directors ignore their duties 
even when called to their attemtion. It 


is for this reason that the Comptroller's | 


office feels that the subject under discus- 


sion is of great importance and that the| 
active officers of banks should make avail-| 
able to their directors such information | 


as will enable them to better uxderstand 
their duties and responsibilities. 


course will not only make for better banks 


but is one to which the directors are en-| 


titled. 


Lack of Knowledge 
Still Is Encountered 


The Economic Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association in its re- 
port to the Houston Conventiom in 1927 
recognized the importance of the subject, 
and much has been written in regard 
thereto but the lack of knowledge of their 
responsibilities still remains the cause of 
many bank failures. I believe that the 
American Bankers’ Association and the 
State associations, such as this associa- 
tion, could do no better thing to promote 
sound bank management than to garry 
out a plan of education of bank directors 
in their duties and responsibilities. 

_ Why do we place such emphasis on the 
duties and responsibilities of bamk direc- 
tors as compared with other corporations? 
Directors of private corporations, as a rule, 


have as their principal object the interest | 


and protection of what may be termed 
their partners in_ business, stockholders 
and also the bondholders. The directors 


;of the banks, quasi public corporations 
have their first duty to the depositors of | 


these institutions and this duty comes 


above their duty to the stockholders. They 
are in the nature of trustees. . 


When the depositor Places his money in! 
| the bank he in effect says: “In considera- 


tion of receiving my money and any inter- 
est paid, you can hat its use but only 
on the condition that its use comforms to 
the safeguards provided by law.’ Such 
safeguards are not merely the mechanical 
safeguards Surrounding the proper cus- 
tody of funds but cover all the many 
phases of banking, provided by statutory 
enactment or court decision. Can whom 
does the responsibility of this contract 
fall?—the directors. 

In most banking laws the entire struc- 
built around the directors. It 


bank law and the New Jersey law Places 
the management of banks in specific lan- 
guage, when they provide in the case of 
national banks that: 

“The affairs of each association shall 
be managed by not less than five direc- 
tors * * *” and in the case of New Jersey 
State banks: “The affairs of every bank 
shall be managed by a board of not less 
than five directors.” 

It is the director who is held responsi- 
ble for any violation of the National Bank 

ct when it provides: 

Every director * * * shall be held liable 
in his personal and individual Capacity 
for all damages which the association, 
its shareholders, or any other person shall 


have sustained in consequence of such 
violation. 


Director Who Is Held 
Responsible Under Act 
It is the director of the member bank 


|who is held responsible for violations of 


the Federal Reserve Act by the provisions 
of that act. 

The director is required both by the 
National Bank Act and the New Jersey 
State Act when elected or appointed to 
take an oath that he will, so far as the 
duty devolves on him, diligently amd hon- 
estly administer the affairs of such asso- 
ciation and will not knowingly violate, or 
willingly permit to be violated amy of the 
provisions of the act. : 

Obviously the law did not comtemplate 
that a director be placed on the board 
merely to confer an honor on such direc- 
tor; that his directorship is Purely a 
means of bringing business to the bank; 


Foreign Exchange Rates 
Certified to Treasury 


New York, May 15.—The Federal Y 
Bank of New York today certified Sores 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions Of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing wit 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertaimed and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 


| cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are as shown below 












Austria (schilling) 14.0542 
Belgium (belga) 13.9119 
Bulgaria (lev) e 7212 
Czechoslovakia (krone) , 2.9625 
Denmark (krone) 4 26.7668 
England (pound) - 486.3246 
Finland (markka) ze oan 
France (franc) aah awed “ 3.9134 
Germany (reichsmark) ... - 23.8193 
Greece (drachma) 2 1.2942 
Hungary (pengo) - 17.4445 
Italy (lira) wewan ade ie e 5.2352 
Netherlands (guilder) .., ° 40.1600 
Norway (krone) ....... a 26.7702 
Poland (zloty) 11.1985 


Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) AR ae 
China (Shanghai tael) ............. 
China (Mexican dollar) ...... 
China (Yuan dollar) .......... 
India irupee) 
Japan (yen) see 
Singapore( dollar) .. 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) . 
Argentina (peso, 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 


“gold) 





My rermarks will) 


Such a} 


he should attend meetings merely to get 
his director's fee. In this connection your | 
State statute specifically provides, in ad- 
dition to the .general duties of directors, 
definite provisions with respect to di- 
rectors im the declaration of dividends, the 
appointment of examining committees, the 
making Of loans and the making of state- 
ments and entries. 


Since the duties and liabilities of di- 
rectors are interwoven, the definition of 
their duties has in some measure been 
given im suits to enforce liability, and 
while the courts have used different lan- 
guage im defining the general duties of 
directors, a clear idea of their scope may 
be gained from the following excerpts of 
decisions : 


The Guty of the board of directors is not 
| discharged by merely selecting officers of 
good reputation for ability and integrity, 
and them leaving the affairs of the bank in 
their hamds without any other supervision 
}or examimation than mere inquiry of such 
| Officers, amd relying upon their "statement 
until some cause for suspicion attracts their 
| Attention - _ The board is bound to maintain 

& supervision of the bank's affairs. to have 
;& general Knowledge of the character of the 
|business amd the manner in which it is con- 
ducted, amd to know at least om what se- 
curity its large lines of credit are given. 

Directors of the national bank must exer- 
cise ordimary care and prudence in the ad- 
ministration of the affairs of a bank, and 
this includes something more than officiating 
as figureheads. They are entitled under the 
law to COmmmit the banking business, as de- 
| fined, to their duly authorized officers: but 
jthis does mot absolve them from the duty 
of reasonable supervision, nor ought they to 
be permitted to be shielded from liability 
| because of want of knowledge of wrong-doing, 
if that igmorance is the result of gross in- 
attention . 

A board of director, of a banking cor- 
poration is elected primarily for the manage- 
ment of the corporate affairs; amd when the 
board delegates its authority to the executive 
officers amd through their carelessness and 
|mismanagement disaster and loss to the 
stockholders and creditors ensue, the indl- 
vidual members of the board cannot escape 
lability by showing that they did not know 
of the wmfortunate transactions and were 
ignorant of the business of the corporation. 

In your own State dourts the question 
of directors’ liability has been passed on 
a number of times and while I have no 
desire to bore you in reading decisions, I 
believe you may be interested in extracts 
from two New Jersey State court cases. 
The first case involved a suit against the 
directors of the Middlesex County Bank 
of Perth Amboy, known as Campbell y. 
Watson. Said the court in part: 
| The mam who accepts a bank note in pay- 
ment of a debt, and the man who makes a 
deposit im bank, has, each, in my judgment, 
ja right to rely upon the character of the 
directors amd officers of the bank, and that 
they will perform their sworn duty to man- 
age the affairs of the bank according to law, 
and devote to its affairs the same diligent 








attention which ordinary, prudent, diligent 
men pay to their own affairs; amd, I add, 
such diligemce and attention as experience 


has showm it is proper and necessary that 
|bank directors should give to that business 
in order to reasonably protect the bank and 
its creditors against loss * * * 

| Their mames give credit and standing to 
the institution, and are a guaranty to dealers 
that its affairs will be conducted with reason- 
able prudence and care, and according to 
law. They are, in my opinion, bound to ac- 
; quaint themselves with the extent and mode 
of supervision exercised by officers of well- 
conducted banking institutions in the neigh- 
| borhood. I cannot yield to the suggestion of 
jsome Of the defendants’ counsel that the 
}fact that the institution in question was a 
|} small Coumatry bank relieved its directors from 
jadopting the same practical measures for 
protectiom against frauds and thefts as were 


jin use by its greater neighbors in the larger 
towns. 

The second is known as Williams v. 
| McKay: 


| Viewed im its general aspect, the equitable 
rule which is applicable to persons holding 
Official positions, such as were held by these 
|defendants, is not in doubt. The duty be- 
longing to such a situation is a plain one 
to care for the moneys intrusted to them 
jin the mammner provided in the charter, and 
to exercise ordinary care and prudence in so 
doing. It is true that the defendants were 
|unpaid servants, but the duty of bringing to 
| their office ordinary skill and vigilance was 
none the less on that account; for, to this 
extent, there is no distinction known to the 
law betweem a volunteer and a salaried agent 
These defemdants held themselves out to the 
{public as the managers of this bank, and 
|by so doimg, they severally engaged to carry 
it on in the same way that men of common 
prudence and skill conduct a similar busi- 
ness for themselves. This is the measure of 
the responsibility of officers of this kind * * * 

And I emtirely repudiate the motion that 
this board of managers could leave the entire 
affairs Of this bank to certain committeemen, 
and then, when disaster to the innocent and 
helpless cestuis que trustent ensued, stifle 
all complaints of their neglects by saying 
“We did mot do these things, and we know 
nothing about tthem.” 


Two Main Divisions 
Of Directors’ Liability 

There are two main divisions of direc- 
tors’ liabiblity —statutory and common 
law. Under the statutory may be listed 
such liabilities as loans in excess of the 
limit aS fixed by law; injury or damage 
|to persons relying on false reports of con- 
dition of a bank; dividends paid out of 
other than net profits, after deducting 
therefrom all losses and bad debts; pay- 
ment of dividends or making of loans 


when reserves with the Federal reserve | tal stock of $100,000 or more are permitted, except 
bank are deficient; unlawful, prohibited,| with the approval of the Commissioner | Louis 


or ultra vires transactions and operations. | 
{ Under common law liability may be | 
jlisted the making of loans when the se- 
curity taken is insufficient, certifying or| 
permitting to be certified checks on insuf-| 


Net O perating I ncome Shows Decline 


| For Three Months 
The Class I steam railways of the 
United States earned a net income of 
| $107,098,448 during the first three months 
Jof 1931, as contrasted with $176,542,863 
during the _ corresponding period of 
/1930, according to a tabulation made 
|public by the Interstate Commerce Com- 





Average Mummber of miles operated 


Revenues : 
Freight 
I, ee whine 6 aeree 
yr rrrrire 
Express ie ; 
All other transportation 
| Incidental sr 
Joint LMCALIGY—CY. oo... :ceeseeeecees 
| Joint facility—Dr. ........+6+: 
Railway operating revenues 
| 
| Expenses : 
| Maintenamce of way and structures 
| Maintenamece of equipment .............. 
| VES earns a cieken ae sak peso 
| Transportation ' 
Miscellameous operations 
General 


Transportat ion for investment—Cr. 


Railway operating expenses . 


Net revenue from railway OPeTAtiOMsS ........:csese re Gereenecces 


Railway tax accruals ; 
Uncollectible railway revenues .. 


Railway 


Equipment rent—Dr. balance ....... 
Joint facility rent—Dr, balance 


Net railway operating income 
. 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 


WIncludes $2,449,844 sleeping and parlor car s 


Lu jthat he should be a figurehead or that) 
associations throughout the coumtry were! 
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STATEMENT 








U. S. TREASURY | Organization of Power System 


STATE BANKING 








Per Capita Cost 


Described at Federal Inquiry Qf Government in 


Transcript of Testimony at Investigation Re- 


“May 13. Made Public May 15, 1931-™—~ 
Receipts 
Customs receipts ............. $787,893.56 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Ge WE veeurecsivensanes 544,033.41 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 
SE. 6p bS NG ita es ttre OES 1,607,245.13 
| Miscellaneous receipts ........ 377,563.27 
7 snieissmaianianiine 
Total ordinary receipts.... $3,.316,735.47 | 
Public debt receipts ... . 289,737.50 | 
Balance previous day . . 227,250,890.01 






aiid 
Total $230,857,362.98 


Expenditures 


General expenditures ......... $7,662,701 24 | 
Interest on public debt ....... 424,485.73 
Refunds of receipts 350,388.39 
Panama Canal .............. ; 18,965.39 
Operations in special accounts 2,184,710.53 
Adjusted service certificate 

fund Suna Oe eels waveress 11,835.75 
Civil service retirement fund.. 61,968.85 
Investment of trust funds ... 16,626.32 | 


Total ordinary expenditures "$10,768,010 70 
Other public debt expenditures $4,877,203.75 
Balance today 215,212,148.53 | 


ve ceeeae + $230,857,362.98 


|. Av bed ieee ean’ 


ficient or overdrawn accounts; failure to| 
appoint a discount and loan committee, 
or an examining committee of the direc- 
tors when required by the by-laws and/or 
the volume of the bank's business, or & 
failure to see that such committees func- 


tion if appointed; failure to audit or ex- 
amine the affairs and condition of the 
bank periodically, or to cause same to be} 


|group total. 


| by the North American Company group 


}in 1929? 


A. Yes. 

Q. How many companies’ operations are 
| included in this report? 

A. Twenty-eight operating companies. 


Q. How do the various local fields of 


|operations rank on the basis of energy 
lavailable for distribution? 


A. Operations in Missouri, Illinois and 
Iowa were most important with 1,871,- 
797,392 kilowatt hours available, or 27.64 
per cent of the group total. California 
operations were second with 1,692,113,398 
kilowatt hours or 24.98 per cent of the 
Ohio operations were third 
with 1,447,193,594 kilowatt hours availa- 
ble or 21.37 per cent of the group total. 
Michigan and Wisconsin operations were 
fourth with 1,311,738,004 kilowatt hours 
available, or 19.37 per cent of the group 
total. Operations in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Maryland and Virginia were least 
important with 449,794,685 kilowatt hours 
available, or 6.64 per cent of the group 


total. 





audited or examined;* failure to use rea- 


sonable efforts to collect slow or doubtful} 


assets. The directors may also be liable 
for allowing overdrafts; for damages re- 
sulting from a failure to charge off assets 
at the direction of the examiner, or rep- 
lresenting such assets to be good after such 
notice; for losses resulting from failure 
to require proper bond from officers and 
employes of the bank. 

The directors can not discharge the 
duties incident to their office by holding 
meetings at rare intervals and limiting the 
| business of such meetings to such per- 
|functory matters as electing officers; and 
\for failure to attend meetings, even 
though residing at a distance, the direc- 
tors may be held liable, and they can not 
| shield themselves from liability by plead-. 
jing ignorance of transactions in which 
| they did not participate, when their igno- 
rance is a result of their negligent inat- 

ntion. 


Defense of Nonattendance 
At Meetings Offered 


The defense offered of not attending 
meetings is a@ common one. One exam- 
ple of this character is very eee im- 
pressed on my mind—that of a distin- 
| guished United States Senator and the 
director of a failed national bank, now 
|dead, whom I admired and liked. When 
told by the Comptroller that he was to be 
sued on account of director’s liability, he 
| was astounded and took the position that 
|since he was attending to his duties in 
| Washington he could not attend meetings 
jof the directors; that he had had implicit 


confidence in those who were running the| 
He was | 


bank and it was not his fault. 
sincere in his contention but by his own 
|admissions made out a case against him- 
self. We ventured the opinion that un- 
questionably many people had deposited 
in the bank because he was on the board 


and they had confidence in him, and he} 


had violated that confidence by paying no 
}attention to the business. He left the of- 
fice with the remark that he would not 
pay a cent. 
after the suit was filed, but his estate 
paia. 

It is the duty of the Comptroller's 0 
fice, when a national bank has failed and 
there is sufficient cause, to collect for the 
depositors on the directors’ liability. 
Often failure of the bank means the fi- 
nancial failure of the directors and there 
is nothing to collect, but collections have 
been made in substantial amounts. 


State Asked to Revise 
Branch Banking Law 


More Liberal Requirements 
* Proposed in North Carolina 


Rateicu, N. C., May 15. 


A bill CH. 1296) has been introduced 
into the North Carolina Legislature which 
would make it possible for State banks 
with a capital of $100,000 to maintain 
branch offices in towns of less than 1,000 
population without meeting the additional 
requirements as to capital for branch op- 
eration now in the State law. 


The present legal requirement is that 


| there must be sufficient capital to pro- 


vide for $25,000 capital for the parent | 
bank, and $25,000 additional for each 
branch established in towns of 3,000 popu-| 
lation or less; $30,000 for each branch in 
towns of 3,000 to 10,000; $50,000 in towns 
of 10,000 to 25,000; and $100,000 for each 
branch in cities larger than 25,000. 

The proposed bill would add a proviso| 
reading as follows: “Provided, however, | 
for the purpose of giving small towns) 
banking facilities, that banks with a capi- 


of Banking, to maintain offices in towns| 
of less than 1,000 population, for the pur- 
pose of accepting deposits, cashing checks 
and furnishing change, without capital 
requirements.” 


on Major Railroads 


mission May 15. Railway operating rev-| 
enues during the period this year aggre-| 
gated $1,078,680,914, as against $1,332,-| 
555,118 during the first three months of 
1930, and expenses for the two periods 
were, respectively, $857,779,852 and $1,038,- | 





845,711. The tabulation follows: 
1931 1930 
eiseiasbesadhinkcees 242,756.65 242,811.00 


$825 ,823,974 
*146 953,226 


$1,010,804.709 
193,583,624 





26,383,050 27,833,91 
19,902,177 27,361,963 
35,118,615 43,167,066 
22,469,205 27,511,703 | 
eeeegeborece 2,809,376 3,230,423 
778,711 938,289 | 


$1,078,680,914  $1,332,555,118 | 








$131,940,878 $169,852,704 | 
224/916,599 279'212,661 | 
29,911,734 32'963,310 | 
414.209'510 496/184,612 | 
11,220,848 13,952,964 | 
47,198,988 49,447,258 
1/618,705 2.167.198 
be eee "$857.779,852  $1,038,845,711 
+ $220,901 ,062 $293,709.407 
82,027,351 88,166,570 
220/239 274,120 
. $138,653.479 $205,268,717 
ees $24,378,567 «$22,731,433 
Se 7'116.464 5,994,421 
; . $107,008,448 —-«$176,542,863 
49,52 17,96 | 


| 


urcharge. 
yIncludes $3,185,789 sleeping amd parlor car surcharge. \ 


f- | 


9\of common stock, about 


Q. State the portion of total consump- 
tion that was disposed of, in each of the 
States where they operate, by group com- 
panies. 

A. Energy disposed of by group com- 
panies was 91.01 per cent of all energy 
leonsumed in District of Columbia, 65.28 
| per cent in Wisconsin, 52.12 per cent in 
Missouri, 23.92 per cent in Ohio, 21.63 per 
\cent in Iowa, 18.90 per cent in California, 
8.16 per cent in Illinois, 5.54 per cent in 
|Maryland, 1.52 per cent in Virginia and 
135 per cent in Michigan. 

Q. What per cent of the total quantity 
available for distribution by the group 
| moved interstate? 
| A. Of the 6,772,637,073 kilowatt hours 
available for distribution by group com- 
panies 17.53 per cent moved interstate. 


Mr. Horne Testifies on 


Intercorporate Relations 

W. B. Horne, of the Economic Division 
of the Commission, testified as follows: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. Have you prepared a report entitled 
“intercorporate relations between compa- 


nies in the North American Company 
group?” 
A. Yes, sir. 


Q@. How many companies in the North 
American group made reports as of Dec. 
31, 1927? 

A. Five holding companies, 26 electric 
and gas public utility operating com- 
panies, 11 public utility companies other 
than electric and gas, 18 companies other 
than public utilities and two inactive com- 
panies, a total of 62 companies. 
| @. How many officers and directors were 
connected with two or more of these 62 
companies? 

A. Sixty-eight. 

Q. How many of these were connected 
with 20 or more companies? 

iA. Eight. Frederick H. Piske was con- 
nected with 43 companies; Charles D. 
| Burdick with 34; Edwin Gruhl and Robert 








| 
| 


with 27; F. W. Doolittle with 26; F. L. 
| Dame with 24, and Louis H. Egan with 22. 
| @. How many of the 68 were connected 
|with the five holding and 26 operating 
| companies included in this group? 

A. Fifty-four. 

Q. How many of the 54 were connected 
}with 10 or more of the 34 companies? 
| A. Eleven. The eight already mentioned 
as being connected with 26 companies in 
the group, and Hermann Spoehrer, F. J. 
Boehm of St. Louis and John L. Ganz. 


Location of Company 

‘Officers in New York 

| @. How many companies had a majority 
of their directors and officers located in 
| New York? . 

A. A majority of the directors of 14 of 
|these companies and of the officers of 20 
lof them were located in New York. 

Q. In Ohio? 


luminating Company's seven directors were 
located in Ohio and three in New York. 
Four of its seven officers were located in 
Ohio and three in New York. All the 
directors and officers of its three reporting 
subsidiaries were located in Ohio. 

Q. In Wisconsin and Michigan? 


land of the officers of five of the 10 Wis- 
consin companies were located in Wis- 
consin and Michigan, while three of the 
10, the Milwaukee Railway and Electric 
Company, Milwaukee Light, Heat and 
Traction Company and Wisconsin Electric 
Power Company each had a majority of 


| its directors located in New York and four | 





of the 10 had a majority of their officers 
located in New York. — 

A. As to Missouri, Illinois and Iowa? 

A. A majority of the directors of all 
two of the 30 companies in the St. 
division were located in this sec- 
tion and 21 had a majority of their of- 
fices located in this section. 

Q. As to California? _ 

A. All but one of the directors and two 
of the officers of the Western Power Cor- 
poration were located in New York. A 
majority of the directors of all eight sub- 
sidiaries of the Western Power Corpora- 
tion and a majority of the officers of three 
of them were located in California. 


Major Stockholders 


|\Of Company Listed 


tockholders held 
ng stock 
on that 


. How many different s 
tak as 1 per cent of the voti 
of the North American Company 
date? 

A. Nine. 
Q. What per 
Company's voting stoc 


cent of the North American 
k was held by these 


| nine stockholders? 


5 little more than 31 per cent. 
q. who was the largest stockholder as 
that date? 4 
“ Central States Sole Geen. 
yhi in its own name J shares 
which held in ee cum at 


all the voting shares outstanding at that 


a Who controls the Central States 


. tion? 
Electric Corpora 646 per cent of its 


On Jan. 1, 1931, 
stock was held by New Empire Corpora- 
tion which in turn was 100 per cent owned 

arrison Williams. 
1S the other eight stockholders 
of the North American Company and the 
per cent of its voting stock that each 

ld on April 4, 1930? 
~~ H. _ Andersen, 34 per cent; An- 
dersen & Company, 1.3 per cent; L. W. 


Kilmarx, 1.5 per cent; Ross & Company, | 


er cent: and Sifleet & Company, 1.2 
= Seas. Each of these five held stock 
on Dec. 31, 1929, as trustees for one or 
more of the 12 companies controlled by 
Harrison Williams. The other three 
were John I. Beggs Estate, 3.2 per cent— 
Mr. Beggs was the second largest stock- 
holder on Feb. 25, 1920, and since 1920 
this has continued to be one of the largest 
individual holdings—United States Elec- 
tric Light and Power Shares, Inc., 1.4 per 
cent, and Harry J. Wiegand, 1.1 per cent. 


lates to North American Company 


A. Four of the Cleveland Electric Il- | 


| A.A majority of the directors of seven | 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


| @. How many subsidiaries did The 
North American Company have on Dec. 
|31, 1929? 
A. Eleven direct and 77 indirect subsidi- 
jaries, a total of 88. 
| Q. What was the nature of the principal | 
business of each of the 11 direct subsidia- 
ries of The North American Company? 
| A. North American Edison Company, a 
|holding company owned 100 per cent;) 
Western Power Corporation, a holding 
jcompany, including stock held by The 
|North American Company, 84 per cent 
jowned; Washington Railway and Electric 
|Company, 55 per cent owned; The St. 
{Louis County Gas Company, 100 per cent 
jowned; Edison Securities Corporation, 100 
jper cent owned; North American Utility 
|Securities Corporation, 81 per cent owned: 
}and Associated Music Publishers, Briet- 
|kopf Publications, Inc., 60 Broadway 
Building Corporation, West Kentucky 
|Coal Company (N. J.), and Wired Radio, 
|Incorporated, all nonpublic utilities com- 
jpanies, 100 per cent owned. i 
| Q. What are the names of the compa- 
jnies in the so-called Harrison Williams 
group? 
| A. American Cities Power & Light Cor- 
| poration, Electric Investm@nt Corporation, 
| Federal Utilities, Incorporated, Utilities 
Securities Corporation, Central States 
Electric Corporation, New Empire Corpo- 
ration, Shenandoah Corporation, Onan- 
daga Corporation, Blue Ridge Corporation, 
Columbia Utilities Corporation, Electric 
Shareholding Corporation, Rector Utility 
| Corporation. 


Mr. Dalrymple Tells 


Of Servicing Relations 

Robert C. Dalrymple, examiner for the 
Commission, testified as follows: 

By Mr. Healy: 


of the North American Company regard- 
ing its servicing relations to their sub- 
sidiary companies? 

A. I have. 

Q. Does The North American Company 
have general management or 
contracts with its holding and operating 
companies? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. What methods of operating are em- 
ployed? 


iis own operating forces and its staff of 
executives, engineers, accountants 
other experts. 

Q. To what work do members of the 
staff of The North American Company 
devote most of their time? 

A. To the business of the holding com- 
pany, and to such statistical and account- 
ing analyses as aid the officers in the 
general administartion of the entire sys- 
tem. However, they also perform a few 
special -fiscal services for the subsidiary 
companies. 

Q. In what way does the North Ameri- 
can Company render financial service to 
their subsidiaries? 


part in raising new funds. They superin- 


and operating requirements; advance cur- 


subsidiaries. They approve new issues of 
stock, bonds, or notes, help find a market 
|for them, and at times either subscribe 
directly for part or whole of the new issue 


or underwrite stock offerings to stock- | 


holders of subsidiaries. 

| @. Is the Detroit Edison Company a sub- 

|sidiary of the North American Company? 
4. No, sir. 


Q. What connection exists between 
them? 
A. The North American Company is in- 


terested in the Detroit Edison Company to 
the extent of holding approximately 18 
per cent of the stock, and performs cer- 
tain services for them. 
| @. What services are performed for The 
| Detroit Edison Company? 
| tA. The North American Company acts 
jas transfer agent, bond registrar and 
{prepares stockholders’ ilsts. The fee is 
jalso to cover office rent, office help and 
services as disbursing agent. 

Q. Does The North American Company 
have service contracts of any type? 

A. Yes; they have three contracts with 
The Milwaukee Electric Railway and 
Light Company. 

Q. Are services rendered to any other 
company through verbal arrangements? 

A. Yes; to the Cleveland Electric Illu- 


ADVERTISEMENT 





We wish to remind you 





ferred Stock, respectively 


Q. Have you examined certain records! 


servicing | 


A. Each of the principal subsidiaries has | 


and | 


A. Officers of the holding company take | 
tend budgets of construction expenditures | 


rent funds on holding company credit, or | 
He never did, for he died|Sealy with 33 each; James F. Fogarty|arrange with banks for loans direct to 








Mississippi Gains 





Revenues Found to Be More 
Than Expenditures, Ex- 
cepting Those for Per- 
manent Improvements 


The State Government of Mississippt 
showed a favorable balance of $332,616 at 
the end of the fiscal year Sept. 30, 1929, 
not including expenditures for permanent 
improvements, according to a statement of 
the Bureau of the Census just issued. In- 
cluding such expenditures, however, cole 


|lections fell short of expenditures by $5,- 
006,141. 


The Bureau's statement follows in full 
text: 


The Bureau of the Census announces a 
{summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Mississippi for the fiscal year 
{ending Sept. 30, 1929. The per capita 
figures for 1929 are based on an esti- 
|mated population of 1,988,400. These sta- 
tistics were compiled by Mr. Leigh 
Watkins. 

The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Mississippi amounted to $17,039,330, or 
| $8.57 per capita. This includes $5,458,117, 
apportionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1928 the 
|comparative per capita for operation and 
|maintenance of general departments was 
| $7.50, and in 1917, $2.54. The interest on 
|debt in 1929 amounted to $1,367,145; and 
outlays for permanent improvements, $5,- 
338,757. 


Total Was $23,745,232 


The total payments, therefore, for oper- 
ation and maintenance of general depart- 
|ments, interest, and outlays were $23,745,- 
| 232. The totals include all payments for 
the year, whether made from current rev- 
|enues or from the proceeds of bond issues. 
|Of the governmental costs reported above 
| $5,347,508 was for highways, $2,659,620 
| being for maintenance and $2,687,888 for 
| construction. 


| The total revenue receipts were $18,< 
| 739,091, or $9.42 per capita. This was 
| $332,616 more than the total payments of 
|the year, exclusive of the payments far 
| permanent improvements, but $5,006,141 
less than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. These 
payments in excess of revenue receipts 
were met from the proceeds of debt ob- 
| ligations. Property and special taxes rep- 
resented 43 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1929, 34.9 per cent for 1928, and 52.8 
per cent for 1917. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes col- 
lected was 190.6 per cent from 1917 to 
1929, and 32.3 per cent from 1928 to 1929. 
The per capita property and special taxes 
were $4.05 in 1929, $3.10 in 1928, and $1.55 
in 1917. 
Earnings of Departments 

| Earnings of general departments, or 
|compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 10.6 per cent 
| of the total revenue for 1929, 10.9 per cent 
for 1928, and 3.6 per cent for 1917. Busi- 
ness and nonbusiness licenses constituted 
8.6 per cent of the total revenue for 1929, 
9.2 per cent for 1928, and 16.2 per cent 
for 1917. 


Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
| companies, of privilege taxes, and of sales 
tax on gasoline, while those from non- 
business licenses comprise chiefly taxes on 
| motor vehicles. The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $2,771,455 in 1929 and $2,468,- 
| 680 in 1928, an increase of 12.3 per cent. 

The total funded or fixed debt out- 
| standing Sept. 30, 1929, was $25,553,299. 
|The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
| debt less sinking fund assets) was $23,- 
| 586,288, or $11.86 per capita. In 1928 the 
| per capita net debt was $10.09, and in 1917, 
$3.03. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Mississippi subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $774,886,296; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $6,199,090; and the per 
capita levy, $3.12. In 1928 the per capita 
levy was $3.15, and in 1917, $1.29. 


minating Company and the Union Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company. These 
arrangements were made after the con- 
tracts just mentioned had heen executed 
with the Milwaukee Electric’ Railway and 
Light Company, and were based on them. 
(Whereupon further proceedings were 
adjourned to 10 a. m., May 14.) 


ADVERTISEMENT 





May 14, 1931. 


To the Holders of 5% Gold Debentures, 
Series A, due September 1, 1953, and 
6% Cumulative Preferred Stock of 


Rochester Central Power Corporation: 


that the period for depos- 


iting your securities for exchange for our Convertible 
5% Gold Debentures and $6 Dividend Series Pre- 


, pursuant to our offers of 


January 16, 1931, will expire at the close of business 
on May 18th, and to advise you that such period will 


not be further extended. 


The total amount of Deben- 


tures not yet deposited is less than 33%, and the 
corresponding figure for the preferred stock less than 
15%, of the entire amount of such securities origin- 


ally outstanding. 

Any holder who wishes 
deposit his securities with 
of the City of New York, 
should notify Associated 


or before May 18, since 
securities to be delivered 


who originally offered su 


Trust Company, W. C. La 
& Company, Incorporated. 





ASSOCIATED Gas A 








to make the exchange and 
The Chase National Bank 
Depositary, but is unable 


to make such deposit before the offer so expires, 


Gas & Electric Securities 


Co., 61 Broadway, New York City, to that effect on 


the exact amount of our 
on the exchange must be 


ascertained not later than such date. 


As you have previously been advised, the above 
mentioned offers have been approved by the bankers 


ch securities of Rochester 


Central Power Corporation, namely, Manufacturers 


ngley & Co. and Bonbright 


Very truly yours, 


np Exvectric Company, 


Secretary. 











WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
President of the United States 1841 -- 
“A decent and manly examination of the acts of 
government should be not only tolerated but en- 
couraged.” 
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IGHER conception of our obligations to 
serve humanity and wider recognition of 
™ the certainty of continuous operation of 
the laws of economics have been the largest 
major factors in the development of the re- 
cent national trend toward safety in in- 


dustry. 
+ + 


To these two fundamental reasons may be 
attributed the growth and expansion of the 
safety movement in the diversified industries 

- which have made America the foremost in- 
dustrial nation in the world. 


In the coal mining communities where we 
have sought to enlist the mothers, wives and 
children of the employes in the safety cause, 
our direct appeal to dependents of workmen 
has contributed in no small measure to de- 
crease the toll of accidents. When men are 
made to realize that others suffer from their 
carelessness or recklessness, there is usually 
a cessation of their defiance of known haz- 
ards. 

+ o 


Through the organization of safety clubs in 
mining towns, holding regular meetings at 
stated times and attended by the families of 
employes and employers, there has been de- 
veloped a town or community spirit where 
safety in employment has been emphasized. 
These frequent meetings of safety clubs 











Social Aspects 
of Farm 
Life 


oT 


By S. McLean 


Buckingham 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Connecticut 


HE economic stability of agriculture is 
T important, but it is significant only as a 

means to an end. The real object is that 
of continuing a high type of manhood and 
womanhood on our farms and in our rural 
homes. 


Efforts looking toward rural betterment 
should be directed toward the maintenance 
of such standards of living and of life as are 
commensurate with the commonly accepted 
American standard and will appeal to a due 
proportion of the most capable elements in 
our population. The rural communities have 
by no means exhausted their usefulness when 
they have supplied food and the raw mate- 
rials for clothing. 


The New England form of town govern- 
ment has made a valuable contribution to 
the Nation. From this democratic form of 
local government has developed many of the 
ideas and much of the leadeship essential for 
the establishment of the larger democracy 
represented by our State and national gov- 
ernments. This contribution was made pos- 
sible because of the development of ideas 
and ideals that came as a result of problems 
met and solved by these communities them- 
selves. 


We need to adopt this same principle today 
in the solution, not only of such problems as 
rural roads, taxation and education, but also 
those connected with our social and eco- 
nomic problems. The spirit of self-help that 
has proved so valuable in the past will be 
indispensable in the future if an adequate 
rural civilization and a prosperous agricul- 
ture are to be maintained. 


We should all bear in mind that these 
problems are not a matter of concern to the 
farmer alone. The general prosperity of the 
State is involved in the maintenance of these 
rural communities and a prosperous agricul- 
ture. 


The community spirit resulting from social 
contacts and the mingling of people in rural 
towns, quite apart from any formal organi- 
zation, is the foundation of the agricultural 
life of our country. Around these commu- 
nities must be built any program for im- 
proving the condition of agriculture and pro- 
viding a more satisfying rural life. 


Our modern civilization, largely due to the 
increased use of machinery, the progress 
made in modern science and the intricate 
interrelationships of business has become a 
sensitive social and economic structure in 
which the interests of business, industry and 
agriculture are so closely interwoven that 
they should be kept as nearly in balance as 
possible. The continued subjugation of any 
one of these interests will promote social un- 
rest and threaten the stability of our govern- 
ment and social structures. 


A casual study of the census returns for 
the last decade clearly indicates a steady de- 
cline in the population of our rural towns 
which may eventually prove a serious prob- 
lem. However, this decrease in population 
may be nothing more than the adjustment 
of population to meet production trends. 


Some of our farms in Connecticut are mar- 
ginal and should revert back to timber. Oth- 
ers have been absorbed as reservoirs and a 
rapidly expanding system of State parks and 
forest. Still others are gratifying the de- 
sires of those who wish to live in the country 
and work in the city. 


However, the necessity of maintaining a 
sufficient population in rural towns to sup- 
port local business, provide adequate com- 
munity service and pay the expenses of local 
government is apparent. We must maintain, 
at any cost, a rural civilization which will be 
adequate and satisfying, both economically 
and socially. ' 

The solution of the problems confronting 
Connecticut agriculture, as outlined above, 
should go a long way toward assuring the 
State a better stabilized agriculture and the 
farmer a larger farm income. It should like- 
wise provide a strong, intelligent, well-trained 
and contented farm population, such as will 
help to maintain a rural civilization adequate 
and satisfying, both economically and so- 
cially—the best kind of insurance for the 
stability of our American institutions and 
government. 


strengthen the morale of the community and 
give men and management an opportunity 
to share in the solution of community prob- 
lems. 


The humanitarian aspects of the safety 
cause are fully appreciated by both employer 
and employe. The economic phase of the 
safety problem, for many years disregarded 
by executives in industry, is now recognized 
by efficient industrial management as a ma- 
jor objective which cannot be ignored. 


This belated recognition of an economic 
obligation has been forced by a consideration 
of cost sheets. The wide sweep of work- 
man’s compensation legislation since 1910, 
now embracing 44 of the 48 States, brought 
to industrial management a visualization of 
the cost expenditures that was formerly ob- 
acured in a maze of litigation that challenged 
accurate or even approximate computation. 


+ + 


Work injuries formerly were thought to be 
uncontrollable in industry and regarded as a 
matter of expectation in the operation of 
mines. Systematic compensation for work 
injuries, which had its genesis in Germany in 
1884 and is now almost universal in scope, 
demolished the belief that responsibility for 
work injuries could not be allocated. 


These statutes afford relief for accidents in 
terms of wage loss and give substantial as- 
surance of protection to the workman and 
his dependents. The employe surrenders his 
right to sue for the recovery of damages for 
the established wrong, and the employer is 
divested of his ancient rights of defense 
when he becomes a limited insurer for work 
injuries occurring in the industry which he 
controls and operates. 


Coincident with the enactment of com- 
pensation laws, employers began to strive 
for accident prevention. The idea took root 
that accidents were preventable and that 
every injury was the result of some malad- 
justment. Our industrial executives found 
that the direct cost of accidents could be 
easily computed and they have found that 
industrial efficiency cannot be attained with- 
out safety in operation. 


There is an accumulation of indisputable 
evidence that industrial executives, where 
safety has been made a major objective, have 
lowered the frequency of accidents, and re- 
duced the economic toll that follows in their 
wake. 


+ + 


In the coal mining industry there has been 
a commendable improvement in the reduc- 
tion of preventable accidents. It has not 
been so apparent as the record made in some 
other lines of industrial endeavor. For a 
number of years, however, the coal industry 
has been engulfed in a whirlpool of depres- 
sion and this condition has had a baneful 
effect on both men and management in 
striving to promote the cause of safety. 


The realization from sales of coal at the 
mines has been so meager in recent years 
that improvements and the elimination of 
natural hazards have, in some cases, been 
indefinitely delayed. Yet, with all this, there 
has been a distinct improvement in the elim- 
ination of preventable accidents as operators 
have realized the staggering losses to which 
the industry has beef subjected in direct 
losses without a consideration of the higher 
indirect losses they have sustained. 


Indirect cost of accidents has been esti- 
mated at four times as great as the compen- 
sation awards, including medical benefits. 
This indirect cost has been computed to in- 
clude the following: Wages lost by injured 
employes, time lost by other employes, time 
lost by superintendents and foremen, prop- 
erty damage sustained, cost due to interfer- 
ence with production, cost of subsequent in- 
juries due to weakened morale. 


+ + 


It is safe to assume that the actual cost of 
mine accidents to the employes and employ- 
ers of West Virginia is in excess of $100,000,- 
000 for the period 1921-1930, inclusive, or an 
average of 8 cents on each ton of coal pro- 
duced. 


Corroborating the estimate made of direct 
cost per ton of compensation insurance, our 
reports from 28 individual companies with 
an annual production of nearly 35,000,000 
tons show the average direct cost per ton to 
be in excess of 2.5 cents. These costs on ton- 
nage produced range from 1 to 5.7 cents per 
ton. 


The lowest compensation costs are effective 
among those concerns which maintain well 
organized safety departments. Instances of 
individual progress and the general estimate 
revealing the staggering cost of mine acci- 
dents show conclusively that the operator 
who has studied the cost sheets has become 
a supporter of accident prevention and has 
found to his satisfaction that safety pays. 


Astounding figures proving the economic 
loss to men and companies and the fact that 
many companies which have gone into acci- 
dent prevention with the full intention of 
eliminating accidents have seen the accident 
and compensation rate decline are sufficient 
reasons for concerted action to the end that 
all preventable accidents will be eliminated. 


+ + 


With all the figures showing the monetary 
losses, no writer or statistician has been able 
to compute the cost of accidents in heart- 
aches, sorrow and suffering and oftentimes 
actual starvation to the mothers, wives and 
children who were dependent on the wage 
earners. This suffering in many cases is 
carried on for several generations. 


Here is a challenge which we must accept. 
Any company which will set aside a sum 
equal to one-third of its total yearly com- 
pensation costs and organize a safety de- 
partment and place it in charge of a man 
who knows accident prevention, who is sin- 
cere in his work and can visualize, compre- 
hend and analyze conditions that are likely 
to cause accidents, and who is able to in- 
struct and discipline men, will at the end of 
three years have cut its compensation costs 
in half. Furthermore, indirect costs, delays 
and suffering ~ ill have been eliminated. 
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In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of their 


places in the administrative organization. 


tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By DR. E. DANA DURAND 


Chief Economist, United States Tariff Commission 


HE United States Tariff Commission 
has several different functions with 
respect to the tariff, all of which in- 

volve statistical and economic research. 
By far the most important of these 
functions, however, is that conferred 
under section 336 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, with respect to relative costs of 
production of domestic and foreign prod- 
ucts. 
+ + 
{ The Commission is instructed to in- 
vestigate such costs, either on the re- 
quest of the President, on the request of 
Congress, on its own motion, or, when it 
deems advisable, on the application of 
any interested party. The Commission 
in any of these cases reports its findings 
to the President as to the differences in 
costs of production, and the President is 
authorized, in his discretion, to put into 
effect such rates of duty as are neces- 
sary to equalize the cost difference 
found by the Commission; no change, 
however, may exceed 50 per cent of the 
present duty. 

The greater part of the time of the 
staff of the Commission and of the 
Commissioners themselves is occupied 
with cost investigations under this sec- 
tion. The staff consists of about 200 
persons. Aside from the purely clerical 
employes, there are three groups of ex- 
perts, namely, commodity specialists, 
economists and cost accountants. 

Ordinarily any given investigation is 
put in charge of a committee consisting 
of two members of the Commission. The 
committee assigns to the subject one or 
more commodity specialists, an econom- 
ist, and one or more cost accountants. 
These staff members visit American and 
foreign factories and the offices of im- 
porting concerns. 

+ + 

Often a preliminary task of major im- 
portance is to find samples or grades or 
groups of the commodity falling under 
the given tariff paragraph, as to which 
there is sufficient likeness between the 
domestic and the foreign article to per- 
mit a significant cost comparison. The 


investigation of costs themselves not only 
involves a great amount of detail, but 
constant exercise of judgment. 

When a concern is engaged exclusively 
in manufacturing some one thing the 
whole of which is to be “costed,” the 
judgment required is usually relatively 
simple, but when it manufactures many 
things, only one or a few of which are 
being investigated, the problem of al- 
locating a proper proportion of general 
expense, of depreciation, and of interest 
on investment, to the given item or 
items, is one of great difficulty. 

These cost comparisons cover not only 
costs of production, but also costs of 
transportation and delivery to the prin- 
cipal market or markets. The determi- 
nation of what constitutes the principal 
market or markets is often a difficult 
statistical and economic task, and the 
determination of the true average cost 
of transportation from many points of 
production or many ports of entry to 
the several markets is likewise highly 
complex. 

+ + 

Gas the passage of the Tariff Act of 

1930,. with its provisions for reor- 
ganizing the Tariff Commission and in- 
creasing its powers, Congress has passed 
a large number of resolutions requesting 
the Commission to investigate costs un- 
der this or that particular tariff para- 
graph. The Commission has also re- 
ceived numerous applications for such 
investigations from American producers, 
usually aiming at an increase in the 
rates, and from foreign producers or im- 
porters, usually seeking lower rates. 

The total number of investigations or- 
dered by the Commission since June 17, 
1930, the date of the Tariff Act, is about 
45, not including some which were in- 
stituted but later dismissed. This rep- 
resents a very large grist of work for 
the Commission and its staff. 

Thus far the Commission has made 
final reports to the President on 13 
of its investigations, but many others 
are well advanced and will be made the 
subject of reports in the near future. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of May 18, J. L. Colom, Chief, Division of Agricultural Cooperation, Pan 
American Union, will discuss the statistical research activities of the Division. 








Libraries Financed by Penal Fines 


Substantial Revenue for Michigan Department 


By EDITH A. LATHROP 


Associate Specialist in School Libraries, Federal Office of Education 


N UNUSUAL feature of the Michigan 
statutes is the provision that all fines as- 
sessed and collected in the several coun- 

ties, cities and townships for breaches of the 
penal laws shall go to the support of public 
libraries located in the places where the fines 
are collected. In other States the schools 
are commonly the recipients of moneys de- 
rived from these sources. 


Since school district libraries are public li- 
braries this source of revenue is an impor- 
tant item in the budgets of many school li- 
braries, particularly those located in the 
larger centers of population. This is not al- 
ways the case with schools found in the 
small towns and in the rural areas because 
penal fines in these places are sometimes di- 
verted to general school purposes. 


The latest available statistics on the sub- 
ject show that in 1928 the township and dis- 
trict school libraries received approximately 
$526,000 from such fines. The term “town- 
ship libraries” as used in this article refers 
to township libraries that are under the con- 
trol of boards of education. 


As school libraries in Michigan have re- 
ceived moneys from penal fines ever since 
the organization of the state, the schools are 
generally better provided with library books 
than are schools in States in which there are 
no specific financial provisions for ‘the pur- 
chase of library books. The first essential 
for an adequate State program for school li- 
brary service is the availability of funds for 
the support of such service. One other im- 
portant essential is school library supervi- 
sion. 


Michigan is 1 of 10 States that have State 
school library supervisors. This official is a 
member of the staff of the State Library 
rather than of the Department of Education, 
as is the case in some of the 10 States. 


While the Michigan State Library and the 
Department of Public Instruction function 
independently of each other, there is close 
cooperation between them in matters affect- 
ing the welfare of school libraries. 


One of the most far-reaching of their co- 
operative efforts was the adoption, in 1928, 
of a set of standards for high school libra- 
ries, which was incorporated in the “High 
School Manual and Course of Study” that 
was published by the Department of Public 
Instruction in the same year. These stand- 
ards provide school administrators a goal to- 
ward which to work in the expansion of their 
libraries; and are not so high but that they 
can be reached by every accredited high 
school in the State. 


The “Preferred List of Books for District 
School Libraries” is another example of co- 


operative effort on the part of the State Li- 
brary and the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion that has been far-reaching in its bene- 
ficial effect on the school libraries of the 
State. 


The law authorizing the creation of this 
list specifies that lists of books suitable for 
township and district libraries shall be pre- 
pared jointly at least every two years, by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
State Librarian; and that copies of the list 
shall be furnished “to each township and 
school officer” intrusted with the care and 
custody of libraries from which said officers 
shall select and purchase books for their re- 
spective libraries. Thus school officials when 
using public funds for the purchase of school 
library books are required to select their 
books from lists compiled by librarians and 
educators who are well informed in the field 
of literature. 


Other duties of the State school library 
supervisor, in addition to providing school 
library book lists, are organizing new school 
libraries, reorganizing those already func- 
tioning, giving instruction and advice to per- 
sons in charge of school libraries regarding 
the organization and administration of their 
libraries, the purchase of library equipment, 
and any other matters which will increase 
the effectiveness and usefulness of the libra- 
ries to the schools. So numerous are her 
requests for help of this kind that her time 
is engaged for many weeks ahead. 


The Michigan State Library, like most 
State library extension agencies, lends books 
and other reading material to schools. Five 
hundred and ceventy-five traveling libraries 
were sent to schools in 1929, most of which 
went into remote districts jwith little or no 
local public library service. Another lending 
service carried on ty the Michigan State Li- 
brary that is not common among State li- 
brary extension agencies is the loan of 
framed pictures to schools. Such pictures 
may be borrowed for the entire school term 
by rural and small-town schools. They are 
a source of inspiration and enjoyment for 
many schools whose walls would otherwise 
not be adorned with good pictures. This is 
in addition to the small pictures that are 
supplied schools for use in vitalizing geog- 
raphy,. history, literature, nature study, and 
other school subjects. 


The bureau of library extension service of 
the extension division of the University of 
Michigan supplies teachers in secondary 
schools with teaching aids. Among impor- 
tant aids of this kind are book lists espe- 
cially adapted for use by teachers of Eng- 
lish, bibliographies prepared by specialists on 
the staff of the university museum for use by 
science teachers, and material for extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 


UROPEANS do not spend extravagantly 

in the building of their penal institu- 

tions. There is a general conservatism 
in keeping with the frugal characteristics of 
the people. 


The monumental type of prison building is 
noticeably absent. However, they do build 
for permanence and with simplicity of de- 
sign. 


The prison at Ghent in Belgium was first 
occupied in 1773 and is still wholly in use. 
The institution at Leiden, Holland, for men- 
tally defective delinquents, was erected in 
1660; of course, the interior has been some- 
what renovated to meet’ present-day needs. 


+ + 


It is interesting to note that at this insti- 
tution, and for the entire population, a cubi- 
cle or cage-like system of housing prisoners 
at night is used. However, it is suspected 
that this is more a matter of expediency than 
a desire to depart from the solitary system 
of housing and the usual type of outside cell 
arrangement. 


The outside type of cell—that is, the cell 
built against the side walls of the building 
and with a window at the rear opening onto 
a yard or a space between wings of the 
prison structure—is universally in use. The 
fronts of the cells are separated by a wide 
corridor, which is well lighted through a sky- 
light arrangement in the roof. 


However, the fronts of these cells are of 
the solid door type, and the inmate receives 
no benefit from the light in the central cor- 
ridor. The solid doors prevent communica- 
tion between prisoners. Air and light is re- 
ceived mainly through a window at the rear 
of the cell, and in sgme instances through a 
small ventilator on one of the side walls. 


There has long been a controversy between 
prison workers in America and in Europe as 
to the relative merits of the outside Euro- 
pean type of cell and the inside American 
cell block. The European cells are usually 
larger and are generally more deserving of 
the title “room.” However, this should be so, 
especially in institutions where the solitary 
system of confinement is employed. 


The prison Cellulaire de Forest, and the 
prison at St. Gilles in the City of Brussels, 
are good examples of outside cell construc- 
tion. They are excelled only by the Camp 
Hill institution, on the Isle of Wight, in Eng- 
land, and the new prison at Brandenburg, a 
short distance from Berlin. 


+ + 


The Brandenburg institution is Germany’s 
latest product, and is typical of economy and 
simplicity of design. Its outstanding feature 
is the diversity of housing facilities. 


There are individual outside cells, but they 
are much smaller than the usual European 
outside cells. This is explained by the fact 
that the cells will be used only for sleeping. 
Then there are cells in which it is planned 
to house five or seven prisoners, with a bed 
for each. There are locker, lavatory and 
toilet facilities. 


The opportunity offered in this institution 
for classifying various types of inmates, 
through a separate wing arrangement and 
different types of cells, is a feature that mer- 
its serious study. The Germans have given 
here a very definite recognition of the need 
of individualization in dealing with the in- 
mate population. 


Other facilities worthy of note are the re- 
ceiving quarters, punishment section, work- 
shops, rooms for visits from relatives, audi- 
torium, a large kitchen and bakery. No pro- 
vision is made for a common dining hall, it 
being planned to serve prisoners in their 
cells. This is the usual practice in England 
and continental countries. 


In countries abroad, as well as in America, 
the establishment of a system of training 
prison guards has long been urged. Since 
1925, England has maintained a training 
school for prison officers at the Wakefield 
prison, and with a very marked degree of 
success. 


+ + 


This is further evidence of a recognition on 
the part of the British authorities as to the 
need of an efficient and high type of per- 
sonnel to deal with the inmates.of its insti- 
tutions. England does not believe that every 
person is suitable for prison administrative 
responsibilities. 


This thought is shown in the selection of 
the personnel, from the heads of the system 
to the lowest ranking officer; and is in strik- 
ing contrast with instances in America, where 
the prison service is manned by those who 
have no other qualification than that of po- 
litical affiliation. In America there has been 
too often evidenced the sentiment that any- 
thing is good enough for the prisons, whether 
it be inadequate appropriations, mediocre 
personnel, or bad administration. The in- 
creasing appearance of training schools for 
prison officers in America is a very hopeful 
sign. 

In the English institutions inmates are not, 
at the time of their reception, given the 
maximum of privileges and comfort. As an 
illustration, a boy upon his admission to a 
Borstal institution does not receive a regular 
bed. He sleeps on a plank bed, elevated a 
few inches from the floor, and covered with 
blankets. 


Jn the same dormitory in which he sleeps 
he will see other boys who have advanced 
through the various grades sleeping in reg- 
ular cot beds. He is made to realize that 
those things which are representative of 
privilege and comfort in the institution are 
to be earned as a result of endeavor on his 
part. 


+ + 


In American institutions, usually, the 
maximum of whatever physical comforts the 
institution has to offer is given at the start, 
and newcomers are déprived only of such 
privileges as letter writing, visits, etc. In 
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the English institutions, of course, visits and 
letter writing privileges are also restricted 
at the start. 


In Holland, England and parts of Ger- 
many, the government gives financial aid to 
organizations caring for those released from 
institutions. It is recognized in these coun- 
tries that many times the released prisoner 
finds it difficult to adjust himself because of 
employment conditions, suspicion on the part 
of the public, or home or neighborhood con- 
ditions. 

+ + 


Organizations doing this work are given 
the fullest cooperation by the government, 
and are not required to depend solely upon 
the sympathy and interest of a relatively 
small number of the population for financial 
support. Their service is recognized as nec- 
essary and important, and in the interest of 
public protection. 


England has the unique system of allowing 
selected citizens to make contact with the in- 
mates of the prisons, in accordance with cer- 
tain regulations. All persons so _ selected 
have been highly recommended by respon- 
sible people in the community and have re- 
ceived the approval of the Home Office. Each 
visitor is allowed not more than 10 prisoners, 
with whom he may make weekly personal 
contact. 


Visits are made in the prisoner’s cell, and 
conversation is permissible on all subjects 
except politics and religion. Prison officers 
are not present, and the prison visitor goes 
from cell to cell, unlocking doors himself. 

The visitors keep the prisoners in touch 
with the outside world. They endeavor to 
arouse in them wholesome thoughts and a 
broader and better view of life. Subsequent 
to release, so far as is practicable, contact 
between these men and the visitors continue. 


+ + 


This is an exceedingly liberal system, and 
is a further proof of the erroneous impres- 
sion that the English prisons are places with 
an unvarying standard of severity ef treat- 
ment. 
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E IN America have been for the past 

dozen years deluding ourselves into be- 

lieving that we are living within our 
incomes when we know that such is not the 
case; or that our banks and our business 
houses are making a net profit when we 
know that proper provision has not been 
made for losses and depreciation. 


Self-delusion is the only sensible explana- 
tion of the riddle of depression in the midst 
of apparently permanent, stable business. 
None of our Nation’s wealth has disappeared 
mysteriously; it is all still with us. There 
are as many able-bodied people in the United 
States today as there were 18 months ago. 


The’ wage earners and salaried employes, 
with few exceptions, are earning the same 
wages and salaries as in 1929—until the last 
six months, at least. There were as many 
men and women employed in the beginning 
of the decline as there were a year before. 
We are eating just as much, wearing just as 
much as we did then. 


But we are not spending so much. This is 
as it should be. We are gradually adjusting 


our business to the present-day basis of 
economy and thrift. We are living more 
economically; more prudently; and using 


more sound, common sense in personal af- 
fairs and in the operation of our business and 
the management of our banks. 


We are gradually getting away from the 
habit of buying right and left—spending to- 
morrow’s and day after tomorrow’s salaries. 


Tomorrow and the day after have caught 
up with us. We have suddenly discovered 
there is no profit to be had from deluding 
ourselves. 


And, because we have discovered it and 
returned to more normal basis of buying, 
America surely is returning once more to 
prosperity. If we can keep our heads up we 
can keep prosperity. 


Our greatest need today is to get out of 
debt. We cannot have permanent prosperity 
when there is a load of debt around our 
necks. Surely debt is the basic cause of the 
present depression. 


Of course, this does not mean that no man 
should incur debt. No worth-while business 
has ever been built or carried on successfully 
without borrowing money at some time in its 
career. 


Few families would ever own homes if they 
were compelled to pay the full price in cash 
on the date of purchase. The automobile 
industry would still be struggling to replace 
the horse and buggy. Few radios would be 
in use. Development of many other neces- 
sities, as well as luxuries, would be not nearly 
so far advanced. 


With the wails of the alarmist raging in 
our ears today, it is refreshing to hark batk 
over the past 100 years and review the ex- 
periences of our predecessors—or our fore- 
fathers—and know that they have gone 
through conditions even worse than we have 
recently experienced. These periods of de- 
pression of fortunes we will thus realize have 
always been, and always will be, so long as 
the world stands. 


Each succeeding depression is but a reced- 
ing breaker in the inflowing tide—the tide 
that has swelled steadily since. the dawn of 
time. By applying the record of the past to 
the future it is evident that man will con- 
tinue to move forward to greater heights and 
finer achievements. 





